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PREFACE. 



The General conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, m 1848, appointed tlie author of these volumes to 
wnte the history of the Church for the four previous years, 
which iuvolved, as a leading topic, a survey of the subject 
of slavery. This led him to as accurate and extensive an 
examination of slaverj-, in all its relations, as his capacity 
and means of information would allow. He had been, for 
the fifteen years previous to the last, engaged in conducting 
the periodical press, so that ample means of information 
were within his reach from this source. Ail the books pub- 
lished on slavery in this country, for the most part, form 
part of his library. The greater part, too, of wliat ap- 
peared in Britain, on the slave-trade, and emancipation, 
through the gift of Dr. Dixon, are in his possession. An 
inspection of the list of books and pamphlets, at the end 
of the second volume, will show, that all the important 
sources of information have been consulted. 

Before commencing, in form, the contemplated history, a 
careful study of the whole subject of slavery was necessary. 
This led to lie preparation of the following volume, on the 
sinfulness of slavery, which is proved from its evil origin, 
its injustice, its wrongs, its conflict with Christian principles 
and the Christian spirit, and from its evil effects on all con- 
cerned m it. The material for the preparation of another 
volume, on Servitude and Slavery, is now collected. These 
volumes are intended to show that the Scripture neither sanc- 
tions nor tolerates slavery proper; that the regulations of 
the Mosaic code referred to servitude, so as to prevent it 
Vom running into slavery. An account of Roman slavery. 
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drawn particularly from the civil law, is reserved for this 
connection, as it stands related to slavery as treated in the 
New Testament. The preparation of this volume is now 
postponed, till the history of the four years shall have 
been completed, if God spare life and health even for this. 

The history will consider, as a matter of course, slavery 
in its ecclesiastical relations, as a subject of discipline in the 
Christian Church, Our plan, then, embraces the general 
subject of slavery in the present volumes; servitude and 
slavery as portrayed and treated iu holy Scripture; and 
slavery in its ecclesiastical relations. 

The writer of these volumes is be und by no undue obli- 
gations, nor is he trammeled with any impediments, either 
ecclesiastical, political, or social The truth and the right, 
and they only, have magisttnal control over him in this 
matter. He owes no submis ion to anj man, or set of men 
in this world, other thaa what the pure truth of God re- 
quires and the Scriptural pnnciples of right demand. He 
is bound by no dictation jurare »« lerba magistri, to submit 
to any master, other than God and his holy word. He has 
no place to seek in Church, state, or society, to trammel 
him in any thing. As a free man, therefore, he unfalter- 
ingly speaks out, fearing Him only who is the author of all 
good, the source of truth, and the giver of liberty to man, 
as one of his noblest gifts to the human family. Without 
further explanation, he therefore submits the following 
volumes to the consideration of a free people, confidently 
beheving that tliey will receive them with the cordiality'of 
independent and free men. 

CuABLEB Eu-IOTT. 

Xenia, Ohio, Jan. 1, ISoO. 
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TRADE CONTRASTED. 
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SII^FULNESS 



AMERICAN SLAVERY. 



CHAPTER I. 



1. Wb will commence this treatise by defining tlie system 
of slavery: 

"A slave is a person divested of the ownership of him- 
self, and conveyed, with all his powers of body and mind, 
to the proprietorship of another." 

" Slaveholding is detaining one in this condition, or keep- 
ing him subject to the laws of slavery ; and the detainer is 
the slaveholder." 

Or, a slaveholder is one who sustains the legal relation of 
inast«r or owner of a slave. 

There are but two slaveholding powers in all countries 
where slavery exists by law — the master and the govemraent. 
A slaveholding government is one which authorizes individ- 
uals to deprive their fellow-men of self-ownership. An in- 
dividual slaveholder is one who subjects men to the laws of 
slavery, or who voluntarily holds slaves by law. 

2. Slavery reduces men to articles of propert}'; mates 
chattels out of free agents; converts persons into things. 

But American slavery is best defined by quoting the laws 
which authorize and protect the system. In the civil or Ro- 
man laws, slaves were held "pro nulUs ; pro mortuis ; pro 
gtiadrupedibus"—'" AS nothing; as dead; as quadrupeds." 

The condition of slaves, in our slaveholding states, is little 
different or better, as far as laws arc concerned, than under 
15 
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the Roman laws. According to the laws of Louisiana, "a 
slave is one who is in the power of a master to whom he 
belongs. The master may sell him. dispose of his pereon, 
his industry, and his labor: he can do nothing, possess 
nothing, nor acquire any thing hut what must belong to his 
master." — Civil code, art. 35. There is, indeed, m theory, 
a limitadon to the master's power in punishing the slave, 
yet no such limitation practically exists, or can, by law, be 
enforced. " The slave is entirely subject to the will of hia 
master, who may correct or chastise him, though not with 
miusual rigor, or so as to maim or mutilate him to the dan- 
ger or loss of life, or to cause death." — Art. 173. (See 
StJ-oud, p. 22.) 

The cardinal principle of slavery, that the slave is not to 
be ranked among sentient beings, but among things — is an 
article of property — a chattel — obtains as undoubted law in 
all other slave states. In South Carolina it is expressed m 
the following language: "Slaves shall he deemed, sold, 
taken, reputed, and adjudged in law to be chattels personal 
in the hands of their owners and possessors, and their 
executors, administrators, and assigns, to all intents, con- 
structions, and purposes whatever." (Stroud, p. 23.) Ab- 
solute despotism could ask no more than this. 

3. We will here set down what may be called the legal 
definition of slavery. We quote from Mr. Stroud's excel- 
lent " Sketch of the laws rehiting to slavery," Philadelphia, 
1837, an authority which can not be called in question. He 
treats first of the laws which regard the slave as pvoperty> 
and concern the relation of master and slave. Secondly, 
those laws which consider the slave as a member of civil 
society. 

First. Those laws which regard the slave as property are 
comprised under the following twelve propositions: 

" 1. The master may determme the kind, and degree, and 
time of labor, to which tlie slave may he subjected. 
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"2. The master may supply the slave with such food and 
clothing only, both as to quantity and quaUty, as he may 
think pi'oper or find convenient. 

"3. The master may, at his discretion, inflict any punish- 
ment upon the person of his slave. 

"4. All the power of the master over his slave may bo 
exercised, not by himself only in person, but by any one 
whom he may depute as his agent, 

"5. Slaves have no legal rights of property in things 
real or personal ; but whatever they may acquire belongs, 
tn pmnt of law, to then- mastere. 

" 6. The slave, being a personal chaltd, is, at all times, 
liable to be sold absolutely, or mortgaged or leased, at the 
will of his master. 

" 7. He may also be sold by process of law for the satis- 
faction of the debts of a living, or the debts and bequesta 
of a deceased master, at the suit of creditors or legatees. 

"8. A slave can not be a party before a judicial tribnnal, 
in any species of action, against his master, no matter how 
atrocious may have been the injury received from him. 

"9, Slaves can not redeem themselves, nor obtain a 
change of masters, though cruel treatment may have ren- 
dered such change necessary for their personal safety. 

" 10. Slaves being objects of property, if injured by third 
persons, their owners may bring suit, and recover damages, 
for the injury. 

"11. Slaves can make no contract. 
"12. Slavery is hereditary and perpetual." 
The laws which refer to the slave as a member of civil 
society, Mr. Stroud, p. 65, for the sake of perspicuity, ranges 
under the following propositions : 

" 1. A slave can not be a witness against a while person, 
either in a civil or criminal cause. 

"2. He can not he a party to a civil suit. 

"3. The benefits of education are withheld from the slave. 
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" 4. The means for moral and religious instruction are not 
granted to the slave; on the contrary, the efforts of the hu- 
mane and charitable to supply these wants are discounte- 
nanced by law. 

"5. Submission is required of the slave, not to the will 
of his master only, but to that of all other white persons. 

" 6. The penal codes of the slaveholding states bear much 
more severely upon slaves than upon white persons. 

" 7. Slaves are prosecuted and tried upon criminal accu- 
sations in a manner inconsistent with the rights of hu- 
manity." 

The sum of these taws will comprehend the proper de- 
scription or definition of slavery, much more clearly and 
fully than any definition, in abstract terms, can funilsh. 
The legal enactments, by which alone slavery exists, will be 
the authoritative description of the slave system. To this 
we will continually refer, and by it we will be guided in tho 
following chapters, 

4. The judicial decisions upholding slavery, according to 
the statutes of slavery, and which are in keeping with these 
statutes, present a true picture of the system of slavery. 
The reported cases of judicial proceedings show how the 
Jaw is practiced, and constitute the common iaw of slavery. 
There are innumerable cases that might be quoted ; but at 
this stage of the discussion we will introduce only two. 

The following is a part of a case decided by Judge Cren- 
shaw:— {1 Stewart's Reports, 320.) 

"A slave is in absolute bondage; he has no civil rights, 
and can hold no property, except at the will and pleasure 
of his master. A slave is a rational being, endowed with 
understanding like the rest of mankind; and whatever he 
lawfully acquires and gains possession of, by finding or 
otherwise, is the acquirement and possession of the master. 
And in 5 Cowen's Reports, 397, the court held that a slave 
n law could not contract matrimony, nor could tho 
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child of a slave take by descent or purchase." (Wlieeler's 
Law of Slavery, p. 7,) 

In the Supreme Court of Tennessee, in 1834, the follow- 
ing case was decided: Frederick, a slave of Colonel Patton, 
of the North Carolina line, with his master's consent, 
enlisted and fought through the war of the American Rev- 
olution. On the 8th of August, 1821, as Frederick's name 
was found in the muster-roll, a warrant was issued to Fred- 
erick, giving him the soldier's bounty of one thousand acres 
of land. The question before the Court was, whether the 
land belonged to Frederick or to his master. Judge 
Catron's decision is in these words; 

"Frederick, the slave of Colonel Patton, earned this 
warrant by his services in the continental tine. What is 
earned by the slave belongs to the master, by the common 
law, the civil law, and the recognized rules of property in 
the slaveholding states of the Union." 

Hence, the thousand acres of land were awarded, not to 
Frederick, but to the heirs of Colonel Paiton. 

The matter is plain, that the legal decisions of courts, as 
well as the laws, make slaves things who can acquire or 
hold no property. 

5. The practices and workings of slavery, in its range of 
operations, correspond to the statutes and legal decisions of 
the system 
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convicted, and, even if convicted, will almost always be sure 
to escape punishment. This is not theory, but history. The 
legal conviction and punishment of masters and mistresses, 
for illegal outrages on their slaves, very rarely occurs; and 
though hundreds of slaves have been murdered by their 
masters and mistresses, in the slave states, within the last 
thirty years, and the proofs of the murders unquestionable, 
yet the murderers, m all or most cases, have escaped thL- 
penalty of the law. 

Indeed, the slave laws are a disgrace to human nature, 
especially when considered as the laws of a people glorying 
in their freedom, honor, and magnanimity. The system of 
slavery — a system of implacable and unmitigated crueity— 
as set forth in the taws which authorize and protect it, 
belongs to the lowest stage of barbarism. 

It is an established maxim, that no people are better t/am 
Uteir laws arc. In general this is true; yet there are 
eiceptions in both extremes. Some are worse than their 
laws; others are better; but the body of the people must 
be of the same spirit and sentiment with their laws, except 
in the stages of transition from good to better, or from 

The establishment of slavery by laws does not make the 
system right; because God's law, which is superior to all 
laws, condemns slai'ery as wrong; and God's laws can not 
be repealed by the laws of man Is it n^ht to steal human 
bemgs or — whit is the same — rob them of their hbeity 
convert tliim into propert} treat them crucll} because 
hum in laws allow or authorize this outrage' The history 
of human goiirnments is a mere record of wrongs and 
the progress of civilization consists pnncipally of substitu 
ting just and humane for b■lrb^T0^ls and oppressive laws 
The authoiity of QOvornmi.nt in ordaining sUvry af in 
ordaining jthtr unju t thn-r is i reison f r usin^ ^11 law 
fu) means in correcting Iht evd BLMdea wrong done by 
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law or by »c,rtj „ me„,hle i„ the „„» retnbution as 
wrong done by indindadls 

The Senptures freqnenlly deol.ie tha trnth Thnj 
P-lm ie„ 20 Shall the Ibron. of «,,„!, b.,o f01„,! 
aliip with thee which /ramaj mnrlmf If a hw' So 
al.o taah 114 floe nnto them who *„„ uni^ht' 
eon. deeree< and that write gne,onmeM .huh thij h\,e 
J.™mW, to mm aude the ne dy from j„dg„.nt and 
to taU away the n«ht from the poor ot my people that 
wido,, may be their prej and that they may rob the f.th 
erte,i And ,b,t will ye do in the day. of .i,i..,ion, 
and m the desolation which shall come from fir ' to whom 
will je flee for help » and where wiU ye leave jour glory' 
Wilhoat no Ihej .hall bow down nnder the prisoners, and 
they shall fdl nnder the .lain. For dl tills his anger is not 
turned away, but his hand is stretched out still." Persecu- 
tion for the sake of religion, opniion is always perpetrated 
by lawi but this in no manner afi-octs lis moral character. 
6. There i. a diflereneo between the system of slayerj 
and some who are slayeholdcrs by law. 

Some may, according to law, become .layeholder., with- 
out their knowledge, consent, or act. These are to be dis- 
tingmsbcd from those who yolnntarily become .laveholden 
for gain or conyenionce. The one i. guilty: the other i. 
mnocent. Whde the system of slayery, as .1 exists by law 
u one of wrong, and necessarily inyolyes sinfulnos, in con- 
nection with the system and inseparable from it, those two 
classe., equdl, slaveholders by l.w-the only way, in this 
country, by which a man can become a slayeholder-must 
be carefully distinguished. 

Some may become the legal owner, of slaves by will or 
inheritance. Others, though couyinced of the sinfulnes. 
of the system, may not have it in their power to .et their 
Blayo. free, for the present, and they bold them in order to 
do them the greatest good possible. Such, certainly can 
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not be placed in the list of transgressors or sinners; other- 
wise, one person, by hia act, can make another a sinner; or 
one can be made a sinner by the act of another; which is 
absurd. Such employ the mere legal tenure to emancipate 
the slave, and prevent hira from becoming a slave for life, 
and his posterity after him ; or he employs this legal tenure 
to do the slave all the good he can, although he can not set 
bim free. 

There are others who love slavery and the laws which 
authorize and protect it. They daily strive to render that 
law more stringent. They use their power over the slave 
for their own benefit, without regard to the rights of man 
or the law of God; and they resist the annulment of slave 

Here we have two classes of slaveholders, but of the 
most dissimilar character. The one ciass acknowledge the 
wrongs and sinfulness of slavery, and do all in their power 
to do them away. The other class allow no law, human 
or divine, to interfere with the exercise of their tyrannical 
and unjust course. Between these eitrenaes, however, 
there arc many gradations of guiltiness, which, perhaps, 
can not be clearly pointed out, til! the Judgeof all shall 
make known the true characters of men. 

But the system of slavery, as established by law, is a 
sinful system. It is sinful in its origin, in its progress, and 
in its consequences. Like sin itself, it must be sinful, till 
the system is destroyed. If am individual would, by his 
own power and will, treat others as slaves, he must be a 
sinner of the woret class. When it is done by a state, the 
state is as chargeable with the sinfulness of the system aa 
any individual can be who becomes a slaveholder by his 
own will and deed, and for his own sole benefit ; and the 
very acts inseparable from the slave system, as the depriva- 
tion of rights — the infliction of wrongs — are acts of the 
most gross, immoral character. 
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The mora] delbquency is not an accident or circumstance, 
but it 13 inherent in the system, and belongs to its very 
nature. It is not the abuse of slavery mere)y, but the very 
existence of it, that is wrong; and, consequently, there ia 
only one way of dealing with it, and that is, not to correct 
or amend, but to extirpate it altogether, or, in other words, 
to destroy its very roots. 

1. Most Christians consider slavery as wrong. The ex- 
ceptions to tliis rule are very few when sophistry is stripped 
of its garb. Indeed, the most conscientious in all ^ea 
have viewed the system as one that is inconsistent with the 
principles of right, as well as contrary to the word of God. 
When slavery stands forth in its proper chaiacters, few are 
found to palliate or justify it. To have an apologist at all, 
the true ground must be changed, and a false position as- 
sumed. For instance, few are hardy enough to contend for 
stealing men, making merchandise of the stolen property, 
or for using it as such when obtained. And yet the very 
same thing is done every day, in "stealing children as soon 
as they are bora ;" that is, making them slaves. For they 
might as well be stolen from Africa as seized at birth by 
law as soon as born, and made slaves. It amounts to the 
same thing in fact, depriving a free person of liberty, and 
no more than this was done, and is now every day doing, in 
the African slave-trade. 

8. There are now, however, some who maintain that 
slavery is not wrong. 

The present ground taken by the south is one of recent 
date. When the Constitution of the United States was 
adopted, there were few to plead for slavery. Now we 
find religious men— Presbyterians, Baptists, and Method- 
ists—plead for the innocence of slavery, while politicians 
are now loud and long in its praises. 

We have many Presbyterians now pleading for the inno- 
cence of slavery. The presbyteries of Hopewell, Har- 
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jnony, and Charleston Union, in South Carolina, and the 
synod of Virginia, plead stoutly for the innocence of slav- 
ery. The following, from the Presbyterian Church in Pe- 
tersburg, Va., IStli of November, 1838, may be quoted as 
a specunen of the general sentiment of southern Presbyte- 

"WAereas, the General Assembly did, in 1818, pass a 
law which contains provisions for slaves irreconcilable with 
our ciyii institutions, and solemnly declared slavery to be a 
sin against God — a law at once offensive and insulting to 
the whole southern community : 

"Hesolved, 1. That, as slaveholders, we can not consent 
longer to remain in connection with any Church where 
there exists a statute conferring a right upon slaves to 
arraign their masters before the judicatory of the Church, 
and that, too, for the act of selling them without their 
consent first had and obtained. 

" 2. That, as the great Head of the Church has recog- 
nized the relation of master and slave, we conscientiously 
believe that slavery is not a sin against God, as declared by 
the General Assembly." 

The Rev. Mr, James Smylie, a Presbyterian minister of 
the Amite presbytery, Mississippi, in his answer to the 
Chilicothe presbytery, maintains that slavery is no sin. We 
select the following from his book; 

"When the Scriptures teach me, or when any one will 
show rae that the Scriptures do teach, that slavery, or the 
relation of master and slave, is sinful, then, as a minister, 
and as a Christian, I am pledged to forsake it," p. 12. 
"If slavery be a sin, as you say, and if advertising and 
apprehending slaves, with a view to restore them to their 
master, is a direct violation of the Divine law; also, 
that the buying, selling, or holding a slave for the sake 
of gain is a heinous ma and scandal, then, verily, three- 
fourths of all the Episcopalians, Methodists, Baptists, and 
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I'rosbytei-ians, in eleven states of the Union, are of the 
devil. They hold, if they do not buy and sell slaves; and, 
with few exceptions, tliey hesitate not to apprehend and 
restore runaway slaves, when in their power. To question, 
whether slaveholders or slave-buyers are of the devil, 
seems to me like callinjr in question, whether God is or is 
not a true witness; that is, provided it is God's testimony, 
and not merely the testimony of the Chilicothe presbytery, 
that it is a heinous sin and saiTidal to buy, sell, or hold 
slaves," p. IS. "I have, years ago, entered seriously on 
the investigation of the question, is slavery, in itself, sinful ^ 
and, on examination of the Scnptures and f-tcts, as brought 
to light by historv, I have arn\ed at i different coni.1u6ion 
from you. I hate arrived at the conclusion, that slavery 
itself is not Sinful, ' p 16 ' The twenty fifth chapter of 
Leviticus clearlj and untqunocaily LStabhsbcs the fact, that 
slaver}', or bondige, was sanctioned hv God himt^lf, and 
that buying, selling holding, and bequeathing slues, as 
property, are regulations which were established by him 
self," p. 21 "He [God] giie a wntten permit to the 
Hebrews — then (he best people in the world — to buj, hold, 
and bequeath men and women to perpetuxl servitude," 
p. 21. "Indeed, some of the icrj blessings, or favors, 
promised to the faithful are the stitions of m.usters," p 22 

It were eisj to extend the li>.t of pro slavery Presbyte 
nan authorities, although the pnnciples of the Confession 
certainly do not fiior simry 

Among the Baptists we can find those who plead, that 
slavery is not sm Dr Fuller says 

"I do deny that slavery is a moral evil," Fuller and 
Wayland on Slavery, pi "The Old Testament did 
sanction slaverr," p 3 "I undertike to show that the 
Bible does, most exphcitly, both by precept and example, 
bear me out in my asstrtion — tht onlj assertion I ever 
made — thn.t ^Uiery is not nttesiarilj, and alwajs, and 
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amidst all circumstances, a sin. This is tlie position to be 
established; and tlie entire reasoning — reasoning which, if 
the premises be true, really seems to me to commend itself 
at once to every man's conscience — is this; what God 

SANCTIOSED IN THE OlH XeSTAMENT AND PEKMITTBD IN THK 

New can not be sik," p. 170. Mr. StringfcUow, a distin- 
guished Baptist, in a letter publisiied in the Religious Her- 
ald of February 4, I84I — a Baptist paper — says: "If I am 
not greatly mistaken, I shall make it appear, that the insd- 
tution of slavery has received, 1st, the sanction of the 
Almighty, Iti the patiiarchal age; 2d, that it was incorpora- 
ted into the only national constitution which ever emanated 
from God ; 3d, that it was recognized, and its relative duUes 
regulated hy Jesua Christ in his kim'dom- and lastly, that 
m A H [in Scripture] 

a h h d R and women in 

b d g d h h m th p of the slave- 

hd h yh-ma d h," He also 

d ar Th d La d g the property 

right of slaies among his chosen people, justifies the sepa- 
ration of man and wife — father and children." 

The Charleston (S. C.) Baptist association, in a memorial 
to the Legislatm'e of South Carolina, says: "Tlie under- 
signed would further represent, that the said association 
does not consider that the holy Scriptures have made the 
FACT of slavery a question of morals at all;" and further: 
"The right of masters to dispose of the time of their slaves 
Itas been distinctly rect^nized by the Creator of all things." 
(See Correspondence of Birney and Elmore, p. 33.) 

Again: the Edgefield (S. C.) Baptist association says: 

"Resolved, That the practical question of slavery, in a 
country where the system has obtained as a part of its 
stated policy, is settled, ia the Scripture, by Jesus Christ 
and his apostles. 

"Resolved, That these uniformly recognized the relation 
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of master and skip, mid enjoined on both their respective 
duties, undti a. Bjstom of servitude more degrading and 
absolute tlnn thiit which obtains in our country." (Idem.) 

It IS only a low years since that any Methodist was found 
to decl,ire, that tlie system of slavery was not morally 
■wrong But some ha\ lecenth commenctd to imitate rr 
folliw the merabeis of other Churchts, ind hive waned 
from their origmol principles Thty seem also to have 
fallen in with the rints of the pro slivery politicians re 
nouncmg; the pnnciples of thpir earlj diys 

The first avowal of this moral heterodoxy, of any import- 
ance, are the declarations and resolutions of the South Caro- 
lina and Georgia conferences, at their sessions in the winter 
of 1837 and ]838. 

The following are the preamble and resolutions of the 
Geor^a oonference, passed unanimously at its session held 
at Athens, Geoi^ia, December 13, 1837: 

"Whereas, there is a clause in the Discipline of our 
Church, which states that we are as much as ever convinced 
of the great evil of slavery; and lohereas the said clause 
has been perverted by some, and used in sucli a manner as 
to produce the impression that the Methodist Episcopal 
Church believed slavery to be a moral evil ; therefure, 

" 1. Resolved, That it is the sense of the Georgia annual 
conference that slavery, as it eiists in the United States, is 
not a moral evil. 

"2. Resolved, That we view sJavert/as, a civil and dome's, 
tie institution, and one with which, as ministers of Chiisf. we 
have nothing to do, farther than to ameliorate the conditLon 
of the slave, by endeavoring to impart to him and his mas- 
ter the benign influence of the religion of Christ, and aiding 
both on their way to heaven." 

The South Carolina conference, at its session held in 
Columbia, South Carolina, January 10, 1838, had the fol- 
lowing action on the subject of slavery, introduced by the 
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_Rev. W. Martin. The proceedings are given as published 
in the Southern ClirisUan Advocate; 

"Brother Donelly approved of the doctrine of the resolu- 
tions, but remarked on the inconsistency of any action of 
conference on a subject wliich was avowed to be foreign 
from its province. He also brought to view the mischievous 
use which might be made of it in some parts of the coun- 
try, where some sought to take up the time, and pervert the 
business of conference, with debates of abolition. Brother 
W. Capera expressed a conviction that the sentiment of the 
resolution was universally held, not only by the ministers 
of this conference, but of Ike wliole south. Still, he acknowl- 
edged the force of the remark made by brother Donelly, 
and would willingly do nothing which might ever be per- 
verted to a pretest for the miscliievous discussions which 
were going on in another quarter. The doctrine, and the 
only true doctrine, was, 'It belongs to Cassar, and not to 
the Church.' But the subject, right or wrong, had got 
into the Churcli. He would suggest to the mover of these 
resolutions, whether it might not be better, all things con- 
sidf red, to adopt the following substitute r 

" 'Whereas, we hold that the subject of slavery, in the 
United States, is not one proper for the action of the 
Church, but is exclusively appropriate to the civil authori- 
ties; therefore, 

•' 'Resolved Thit this conference will not intermeddle with 
it, farther than to expre-fs our rtgrtt thit it has c\er been 
introduced, m any form, mto any one of the judicatures of 
the Church ' 

"Brother Martm accepted the -iubstitute Brothel Betts 
asked whether the substitute was intended as implying that 
ilaieri/, as it exists amotx/ us, was not a moral evil He 
understood it ca equivalent to such a declaratioit Brother 
Capers explained, l/iat hts mlentton, was to convey that sentt- 
metit fuUi/ and vneqmvocally ; and that he had chosen the 
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form of substitute for tiie purpose, not mly of reprovinff^ 
tome arcnig doivga at the norlk, but -with reference, aJso. to 
the General conference. If slavery were a moral evil [that 
is, sinful] the Clmrck wotdd be bound to take cognizance of 
it; but our affii-mation is that it is not a matter for her 
jurisdiction, but is exclusively appropriate to the civil gov- 
emment, and, of course, not sinful. The substitute was 
then unanimously adopted." 

After the South Carolina and Georgia conferences, the 
most prominent advocate for slavery is the Rev. Augustus 
B. Longstreet, LL. D., in an octavo pamphlet of forty- 
seven pages, addressed to Doctors Durbin, Bangs, Peck, and 
Elliott, CJiarlcston, South Carolina, 1845. We select from 
this pamphlet the following astounding sentiments ■ 

Oulj commce us that God forbids the relationship of 
master and shiL— nav onlv gne us a satisfactor} inswer 
to the arguments which Wt. adduce from Scripture to show- 
that he sanctions it— and all the wounds of our Cliurch 
will be healed in an instnnt p 5 Wh&t jou believe 
to be sintul, we believe to be perlectly innocent," p. 6. 
"It [Paul's Epistle to PhilemonJ recognizes the relation,of 
master and slave as perfectly innocent," p. G. 

In Dr. Longstreet's letter to Dr. Durbin, in the Southern 
Christian Advocate of December 26, 1845, he peremptorily 
denies the sinfulness of slavery. He says, "A brother and 
myself hnd referred to the Scriptures to prot. t! at sh\ery 
w aa no sin 

The following is the declared opin^n of Ivc\ E D 
Simms of Eandolph Mieon College (See Barnes p "•) ) 
These extiacts from hdy writ unequiiocally asseit the 
rglt of property in sluts together with the, usual inci 
dents ot that ught such as the power ot acquisition and 
dispositnn in tanons nays according to municipal regula 
(ions The right to bu\ or sell and to transmit to children 
by way of mheritance, is clcariy stated. The only restric- 
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tioii on tht, sul)j(.i,t IS m rcft,rtnce to the market in wLich 
sla\e& or bondmen were to be purchtoed 

Upon the whole tlitn whether we consult the Jewish 
politj- instituted by God himself ot tho uniform opinion 
and prrtctRe of minlind m all ages> of the wjrld or tho 
injunctions cf the IJew Tfc&lament ind the monl law we 
are broui^ht to the conclu&ion that -^laverv is not imrmrral 
Ilaiin^ estabhslad the point that tht first Atncan slaves 
were legally brou^'ht into bondage tin, n^ht to detain their 
cbildien ill bondage follows as an indispensable consequence 

' Thus we see that the slavery which exists in America 
was founded in right," 

Within the last few years the innocence of the system of 
slavery has been asserted, with great earnestness, by south- 
ern statesmen. We will give a few specimens. 

After the Southampton insurrection in 1831, the eyes of 
t!ic southern people were, for a short while, opened to the 
horrors of slavery. Hence, a strong abolition party arose 
in Virginia. Slavery was freely discussed in the Legislature 
of that state. At this time, to calm the consciences of 
slaveholders, Thomas It. Dew, a professor in William and 
Mary College, wrote a pamphlet in favor of slavery, and 
" boldly grappled with the abolitionists on the great ques- 
tion." Mr. Dew maintained that the system of slavery 
was not sinful. He also appealed to the cupidity of the 
people. He shows that negro slaves are the great staple 
of Virifinia, inasmuch as "upward of sis thousand are 
yearly exported to other states." So that Virginia receives 
from the sale of human beings not less than $3,200,000 
every year. In the professor's own words, " Virginia is, in 
fact, a negro-raising stjite for other states. She produces 
enough for her own supply, and six tliousand [annually] for 
sale." He also declares "the slaves in Virginia multiply 
more rapidly than in most of the southern states ; the Vir- 
ginians can raise them cheaper than they can h\iy them ; in 
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fiict, it is one of tlieir gresitest sources of profit." Mr. Dew 
first published ia the American Quarterly, and then, with 
much enlarfjement, in a pamphlet, one hundred and thirty- 
tiircc large pages, in Riclimond. (See Bacon on Slavery 
p. 94.) 

Mr. M'Duffie, Governor of South Carolina, in his message 
to the Legislature in 1834, declares as follows : 

"No liuman institution, in my opinion, is more manifestly 
consi'itent with tjie will of God than domestic shvery and 
no one of his ordinances is wntten in mert, legible chirac 
ters than that n Inch consigns the African race to this condi 
tion as more conducive to their own happiness than anj 
other of wliich thty are susceptible 

Domchlto slavery therefore instead of bem^, a pohtieal 
evil IS the cornerstone of our republican edifice No 
patrKt who justly estimates our privileges wll tolerate the 
idea of emancipation it anj perod however remote or on 
any conditions of pecuniary advantage howevt,r favorable 
I would as soon open a negotiation for selling the liberty ot 
the stale at once as of mating any stipulations for the 
ultimate e 



ancipation of our shies So deep is my c 



vi(,tion on tils subject that if I were ioomed to die 



diatelv after r 






i sentiments I could say i 



sincenty and under ill the sanctions of Chnstiamt} and 
patriotism God forbid that my desc ndants in the remot 
est generations, should hie in any other than a community 
Laving the institution of domestic slavery, as it existed 
among the patriarchs of the primitive Church, and in all 
the states of antiijuity.' " (See Quarterly Antislavery Mag^ 
azine for January, 1836, p. 208.) 

Mr. Calhoun is reported, in the National Intelligencer, as 
having delivered, on tlie 10th of January. 1836 or 1837, in 
the senate, these words: 

"Many in the south once believed that it [slavery] was a 
moral and political evil. That folly and delusion are gone. 
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We see it now in its true light ind regard it is the mosl 
safe and sfal-lo bii & for fre institutions in the world 
Mr. Hamroond on February 1 1836 dechred in Con 

"I do firmly helie^e that domestic slavery regulated as 
ours ia, produces the h ghc t tined the purest the best 
organization ol soci(,ty that has ever existed on the face of 
the earth." 

The Hon 'Whitomarsh B Seabrook President of the 
Agricultural Society of St John s Colleton m his essay 
on the management of shves publi'ihed bi order of the 
Society, Charleston 1334 decl<ires aa folio vs {bee Anti 
slavery Quarterly for 18Jb p 123 ) 

"In the first pU e I must be permitted to say that m 
the judgment of my fellow citizens slaierj is not mean 
sistent with the laws of nature or of God The Bible 
informs us, that it was established and sinctic ned bi D vine 
authority am jng eien the elects of heaven and the history 
of every age and country attests thxt personal servitude has 
been the lot of a considerable portion of mankind I be 
lieve, moreoier that successfully to cirrj on the great 
business of the i^orld sliiory m s me form is as n cessary 
as the division of labor itsdf 

"As slavery exists in South Carolini the action of the 
citizens should r gidli/ co ijorm to that state of thv is If 
abstract opinions of the r hts of niin aio allowed in any 
instance to nodifj the p Ire system oj a planlat on the 
authority of the mister and the value of his estite will be 
as certainly impaired, as that the ptace of the blai.ks them- 
selves will be injuriously affected. Whoever believes slavery 
to be immoral or illegal, and, under that belief, frames a 
code of laws for the government of his people, is practically 
an enemy of the state. Such a person is utterly unfit to 
fulfil! the obligation of his trust, and the most acceptable 
service he could render his fellow-citizens, would be to 
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emigrate with his property to the land of the Tappans and 
the Garrisons." 

9. Although our purpose is to survey the moral character 
of slavery, yet we may not overlook those civil or political 
features of the system which involve morals or right princi- 
ples. 

We tntnscrihe the following from Dr. Wayland's second 
letter to Dr. Fuller : '■ The terms moral evil may be used to 
designate two ideas widelv dissimilar from each other and 
depending upon entirely different principles In the one 
stnse, it means wro»'/ — the violation of the relations which 
exist botnecn the pirties — the tran-sgression of a moral law 
of God In the other sense, it means the personal gialt 
which attaches to the bein^ who docs the wrong violates 
the ohhgation, or transgresses the kw In the first sense, 
moral e\il depends upon the immutable relations which (rod 
has established between his moral creatures In the second 
sense meamng personal ^uilt it depends upon the li^ht the 
knowledge of dulv meins of obtaining information on the 
subject and maj be different in different persons and at 
different timts In the fiist stnse nhen we afhrm that 
sUverj IS not a moral e\il we aflirm that to hold a man in 
slavery as it has been above esplained is nght that it 
violates no law of God ind is at vanance with no moral 
relation existinc; between man and min 

The distinction given above has much of truth in it. 
Nevertheless, it needs to be duly guarded, so that what may 
be ascribed to pardonable ignorance or prejudice, may not 
be properly attributed to a culpable ignorance which has 
no palliation in the word of God. And we fear Dr. Way- 
land, in his answer to Fuller, gives a degree of encourage- 
ment to a very large class of slaveholders to continue in 
willful ignorance, or to be governed by mere customs and 
usages, which are most clearly repugnant to the word of 
God. And it is most true, that whatever of palliation may 
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be admitfed on behalf of the prejudiced slaveholder, the 
grossly sinful and immoral character of slaTcry can receive 
no palhation so as to strip it of its essential sinfidness, which 
it inherently possesses, and is not susceptible of reform, any 
more than murder, theft, or lying, in their true character- 
istics, can be reformed. The reformation of slavery would 
be its destruction. 

10. We will test the character of slavery by the stand- 
ard of holy Scripture. 

As we treat of slavery only in its moral character, the 
standard by which we are to judge of its mora! qualities is 
the moral laws of God as contained in holy Scripture, for- 
bidding all sin and enjoining every duty relating to God and 

The following are the reasons why we bring slavery to 
the test of holy Scripture: 

(I.) The Bible is the standard of morals, and to this 
standard every other authority should be subservient. 

(2.) Slavery is a subject on which the Bihle has legis- 
lated, and therefore it is most fit to ascertain what are its 
decisions on the subject. 

(3.) Hence there is no other standard than the Bible, by 
which the question whether slavery is right or wrong can be 
denied. 

(4.) Any other standard than Scripture can never effect 
a reform on the subject of slavery. 

(5.) The defenders of slavery now claim the authority of 
the Bible in favor of slavery, and therefore it is proper 
to meet them on this ground. (See Barnes on Slavery, 
pp. a 1-3 7.) 

As our discussion is in reference to the moral character of 
slavery, and especially as it concerns Christians as Chris- 
tians, the supreme rule of duty must be the moral law of 
God as contained in Scripture, but not the civil law. If the 
civil law were the supreme rule, it would not admit the 
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moral law to have any authority, further than it might be 
subservient to the civil law. Still it may be a point too nice 
for decisioD here, how far the obligations of tiie civil code 
may be relaxed by the supreme law of God. This we will 
not just now attempt to do. But, as we are addressing the 
consciences of men on Christian principles, we must main- 
tain the complete supremacy of God's laws over all pre- 
scriptions of men. The true doctrine is that none, whether 
a majority or minority in the state, have any right to trample 
on the divine, or natural rights of others, in any way. If 
they do, they are accountable to God for the abuse of theu- 
power, and will be punished for this abuse here or hereafter. 
Nations shall be punished as nations, in this world only, and 
individuals as individuals, both in tliis world and the world 
to come. 

11. It may be proper to inquire here, what persons are 
included under the denomination of slaves. 

In an act of Maryland in the year 16G3, chapter 30, it is 
declared, "All negroes or other slaves within the province, 
and all negroes and other slaves to be hereafter imported 
info the province, shall serve durante vita, [d-urinc/ life;] 
and all children bom of any negro or other slave, shall be 
slaves aa their fatliers were for the term of theB lives." 
And all children of white free women and negro slaves, 
were also doomed to slavery, although this clause was sub- 
sequently repealed. The doctrine that "partus sequiiur 
patrem " — the offspring follows the condition of the father — 
obtained in the province of Maryland till the year 1699 
or 1700. 

In the year 1715 the following law was passed m Mary- 
land; "All negroes and other slaves already imported or 
hereafter to be imported into this province, and all children 
now bom, and hereafter to be born, of such negroes and 
slaves, shall be slaves during their natural lives." Thus was 
the ma\im of the civil law — "partus sequitur ventrem" — 
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introduced, and the condilion of the mother, from that day 
up to the present time, has coiitirjued to determine the fate 
of the child. This barbarous and heathen maxim of the 
civil law — the genuine UJid degrading^ principle of slavery, 
placing the slave on a level with the hnxle animals — prevails 
tmiversally in t!ie slave states. 

The following law of South Carolina has been adopted, 
in suhstance. hy the other slave states: "Ail negroes, In- 
dians — free Indians in amity with this government, and 
negroes, mulattoes, and mestizoes who are now free ex- 
cepted — mulattoes, or mestizoes, who now are, or shall here- 
after be, in this province, and all their issue and offspring, 
bom or to be born, shall be and they are hereby declared 
to he and remain forever hereafter absolute slaves, and shall 
follow the condition of the mother." By this law, any 
person whose maternal ancestor, even in the remotest dis- 
tance, can be shown to have been a negro, or an Indian, or 
a mulatto, or mestizo, not free at the date of the law, 
aithough the paternal ancestor at each successive generation 
may have been a white free mart is declared to be ti e sub 
J t of perpetual sla ery Th s is a decree of cru 1 y and 
1 ance unkn wn n any other c v 1 zed count y 

Ihe follow ng are tt e d at n ons u ually In w among 
the m sed rac s 1 The itla toes d nved Irom h ter 
n xtures of the wh tea and negroes ■• The terce oot » 
be njT three fourths wh te produced from a wl te and mu 
latto 3 The quadroon, produced f om a wl te and a ter 
e oon be ng seven o gl ths white 4 The gu t oo s be ng 
fifteen sixteenths white, who owe their origin to a ivhite and 
a quadroon This is the last gradation, thtre being no 
sensible difference between them and the whitei, either in 
color or features Yet even these, and their descendants to 
the remotest generatioas, are deemed slaves. And the 
advertisements for runaways sometimes note thit the run- 
away lias sometimes iioi <aAeii for a xelute man Very 
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many of the slaves of the present day are properly white 
persons. And as nearly all the colored slaves are the 
children of whit* fathers, a very large number of the slaves 
of the south are the children, grandchildren, or descend- 
ants of these white masters, who have continued, generation 
after generation, to enslave their own progeny and the 
progeny of their own fathers, grandfathers, and remote an- 
cestors ! 

Indians, too, may be held as slaves ; but the cases of 
such are now so few, that, for our purpose, it is unnecessary 
to take this class of slaves into the account. 

By the laws of many of the slave states, persons now 
free may become slaves. In Virginia, "if any emancipated 
slave, infants excepted, sbail remain within the state- more 
than twelve months after Lis or her right to freedom shall 
have accrued, he or she shall forfeit a!l such right, and may 
be apprehended and sold by the overseers of the poor for 
the benefit of the literary fund." In Georgia, a penalty of 
$100 is incurred by any free person of color for coming into 
the stiite; and "upon failure to pay the same within the 
time prescribed in the sentence, etc,, he, she, or they shall 
be liable to be sold h-j public outcry as a slave." In Mis- 
sissippi, every negro or mulatto found within the state, and 
not having the ability to prove himself entitled to freedom, 
may be sold, by order of the court, as a slave. 

12. The present ground of the south is very different 
from what it was at the time of the American Revolution. 
and many years after. Few, if any, were tlien found to 
apolo^c for, much less maintain slavery. Neither the pul- 
pit nor the press had any ailments to adduce for enslaving 
men. But the eiil practice, in time, produced the justifying 
theories of recent years. Now grave diiines teach that 
there is notliing immoral in enslaving men. That is, they 
may be stolen, or robbed, depriicd of ail tlieir just riglits, 
and unjustly pum^hcd with m.tny gnevgus wrongs; and all 
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tliis has no moral evil in it ! Times are changed, and mu- 
table human beings change with the evil practices. Yet 
the truth remdns, and will yet revolutionize the evil maxima 
and customs of the times. 
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CHAPTER II. 

MORAL IDENTITY OF THE AFRICAN SLAVE-TRADB AND SLAVBHY. 

1. American slavery is morally wrong or sinful in its 
origin— the African slave-trade ; and this wrong is still con- 
tinued in maintaining the present system, and is inseparable 
from it. 

The African slave-trade has been pronounced piracy by 
the United States, and the greater part of the civihzed 
world. And piracy, because of its immoral and sinful 
cliaractei', is one of the most atrocious systems in the world. 
Therefore, the African slave-trade is highly immoral, in all 
its leading characteristics. Hence, it is pronounced a capi- 
tal crime— the same with murder in the first degree, or high 
treason, because it is punished with the greatest penalty, 
even that of death. 

Now, it can be shown that American slavery partakes of 
atrocities similar or equal to those of the African slave- 
trade; and it must, therefore, receive th am t n e of 
condemnation. It is not necessary, n d t rr e at 
this conclusion, that we can find all th 1 f th la 
trade, or those even in the same deg th j t m f 

American slavery. It is sufficient tha w find n 1 to 
show a clear characteristic identity, h th we find the 
same number of atrociUes, or find them in a greater or less 
degree. 

2. A very brief suney of the origin of the trade may 
not be amiss. 

Long before the discovery of America, the celebrated 
Portuguese navigator, Anthony Gonzales, in exploring the 
coast of Africa, had seized and carried home with him°some 
Moors. Tliese, however. Prince Henry, of Portugal, imme- 
diately ordered to be returned to their country. As an 
expression of gratitude, the Moors sent over to Portugal ten 
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blacks and a quantity of gold. This gave rise to the traf- 
fic ill slaves by the Portuguese, and led to their African 
discoveries. 

But, while Portugal became the importers in the trade, 
Spain soon partook of the system in purchasing from the 
Portuguese. Hence, both Portuguese and Spaniards, by 
their home slaves, were prepared to introduce the system 
into America. 

In 1502 some slaves were taken to Hispaniola. In 1511 
Ferdinand the Catholic allowed a large importation. But 
these were private and partial speculations. Charles V, in 
1517, liowever, being pressed on the one hand by the de- 
mand for labor in the American settlements, and on the 
other by Las Casas and others, who pleaded that the Afri- 
cans should be introduced into America to relieve the 
Indians from slavery, granted to one of the Flemish court- 
iers the exclusive privilege of importing four thousand 
blacks to the West Indies. The Fleming sold his privilege 
for 25,000 ducats, or about $25,000, to some Genoese 
merchants, who organized a regular shive trade between 
Africa and America. As the European settlements in 
America increased and extended, the demand for slaves 
also increased; and all European nations, who had colonies 
in America, shared in the slave-trade. 

It was about 1551 that the English began trading to 
Guinea; at first for gold and elephants' teeth, but soon 
after for men. In 1556 Sir John Hawkins sailed with two 
ships to Cape Verd, where he sent eighty men on shore .to 
catch negroes. But the natives flying, they fell farther 
down, and Mr. Hawkins set his men on shore to "bum 
their towns and take the inhabitants." But they were 
repulsed by the natives, and lost seven men, and took only 
ten negroes. But he continued his depredations, and suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a cargo, which he sold in the West In- 
dies. Shortly after the trade set in for the British colonies. 
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Even then, this traffic in human beings smote the con- 
sciences of many of those concerned in it. Charles V 
seems to liave repented of the countenance which he gave 
to this wicked and sinful procedure. Pope Leo X, his eo- 
l*niporary, denounced the system, and declared "that not 
only the Christian reli^on, but nature itself, cried out 
against a state of slavery." Louis XIII, of France, was 
much troubled in conscience about the traffic in slaves; but 
his scruples were allayed by the argument, that it furnished 
an opportunity to convert them to Christianity. Queen 
EhzabeUi, who, deceived by Sir John Hawkins, cautioned 
him not to carry the Africans to America without their 
consent, said "it would be detestable, and would call down 
the vengeance of Heaven on the undertaking." 

But, notwithstanding these early scruples, the Christians 
of Europe entered largely into the profitable commerce, 
wicked as it was. And the Christians of America received 
the stolen goods, and, in time, commenced the work of 
importation too. The trade was so lucrative, that the 
minds of the traders became so blunted to the feelings of 
justice, and so extensively did this spread, that it became a 
common branch of trade by the Christian nations of Europe 
and America. 

3. In order to have a correct idea of the African slave- 
trade, we must consider in what manner slaves are procured 
in Africa, how they are conveyed to America, and how 
they are disposed of and treated when they arrive. 

(1.) How are the slaves procured in Africa? The fol- 
lowing seem to be the modes by which the slaves were pro- 
cured. Some wore procured by the fraud of the whifo 
Christians, CapUins of ships, from time to time, have in- 
vited negroes to come on board, and then seized them and 
carried them away. 

But they were mostly, after the frauds became unsuc- 
cessful, procured by force by the whites. The Christians 
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laodinf, on their co^Bls leiz d as many as tiny found — ■ 
men wtmen and children — and trinsported them to 

■When fort,e and fraud hid d)ne their best in the work 
of cnsliving the Europeans excited the Africans to make 
war on ejch oth(r and to sell their pris ners Until then 
it IS said th y seldom hid wars but were in general q net 
nnd peaceable but the white man first (iii^ht them drunk 
enness and avance and then hired thtm to sell one another 
Bt this means kinc; sell tlcir onn subjects often haiing 
taken them by surpiise Others makt depredaticiis on the 
temtones of ctheta and Like (he people and sell them to 
tht, wbite"! 

Sjme of the slaves purcl ased were stolen Manj little 
blaeks of both seses are stolen away bj their neighbors 
nhtn found ibroad m (he road or in the woods or else m 
the cornfields at the time of year when their parents keep 
tl era there all day to scare awaj the duourinjf birds 

rira the slaves were procured m these four ways 
1 Ey f and f the Chnstiins who deco)ed them and 
then took tlicm awa} 2 By force when they seized 
them in their own ttrrtorcs thtn took them away and 
sold them 3 The whites purchased those tliat hid been 
fiken captn s by war i Or they purchased tho e who 
were stolen b) others 

Can nc ^aj that no moral turpitude attaches to those 
Tiho engage m the enormities which tike place in prtt i mg 
slaves in Afnea' Is not that man made morallj worse 
who IS indue d to become a tiger to his spec cs ' or ivho 
instigated bj avarice 1 es in wa t in the m irkct to seize his 
fellow man** Is there no injustice where tl prince seizes 
his innocent subj cts and sells them for slaves' Does no 
cnme attach to thos who accuse others falseh or who 
multiply cnmes for the sake of the profit of the punish 
ment? Now, if tjiese things are so, how can the very same 
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thing-, though done m a d ft itnt manner be mnooent in 
America? The ict done both in Am(.rc3 and in Africa 
is, to seize an innocent person by force fraud or law 
deprive liim of lis hbetfy and sell bim frr a sbue 
Wherein does the American sla^e breeding the sales hy the 
master, the purchasers of the e tlie bairacoons of the 
District of Columbia of Vit^inw and Marjland the slive 
gangs by land or the same by sea the auctions parents 
selling then- children grandchildren brothers parting of 
parents and children husband and wife the seizure and 
advertising, and sale of free negi'oes, and ail the other inde- 
scribable and undescribed enormities of the system — we ask, 
wherein do the sins of the capture, detention, and sales of 
Africa exceed the sins of Christian America, which, with 
its Bibles, churches. Christians, army, navy, police, laws, 
usages, and habits, systematically, deliberately, openly, and 
unblushingly sustains the present system of slavery? Let 
conscience and an enlightened judgment decide the question, 
(2.) Their passage across the Atlantic. This is the 
noted "middle passage." When they are brought down 
to the African shore to be sold, the white surgeons exam- 
ine them, mostly naked, women and men, without any dis- 
tinction. Those approved are set apart by themselves. A 
hot iron marks them with the arms or name of the com- 
pany to which they belong. They are then stowed away in 
the ships, naked, men and women together, and crowded into 
as little room as possible, and most of them shackled. Many 
die in the passage. Many more die at the different islands, 
in what is call d h T m ra fi h 

one-third di pas b h d d 

those exper n rr p n b 

chargeable ihn nnhw nh 

traffic? and h h rts b h h hu-d d 

who are fara h te d gr n ra 

gers, when torn from their coimtry, and who se« them on 
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hoard their vessels, in a state of suffooation, and in the 
agonies of despair? and how can the American slaveholder 
he engaged in the same or similar acta, connected with the 
commerce in slaves in neighborhoods and between the states? 
(3.) When the vessels arrive at their destined port, the 
negroes are again exposed, naked, for the most part, to 
the eyes of all that flock together, and the examination of 
purchasers. Tiie slave markets arc very like cattle markets, 
'llie negroes are there evamined like a horse, as to the sound- 
ness of limb and capabiliti'-s for toil. They are exposed to 
the competitions of purchasers, sold to the highest bidder, 
and turned over to oppressive labor, under the excitemeni 
of the whip. 

In this traffic parents and children, husbands and wives 
are separated without the least scruple; and they and 
their offspring are destined to a cruel bondage to endless 
ages. 

Now, follow these, and see them laboring for the benefit 
of those to whom they are under no obligation, by any law, 
natural or divine, to obey. If they disobey the commands 
of their purchasers, however weary, feeble, or indisposed, 
they are subject to corporeal punishment, and, if forcibly 
resisting them, to death. Their spirits must be broken and 
subdued. They are subject to such individual persecution 
as anger, malice, or any bad passion may suggest : henee the 
whip, the chain, the iron collar, and the various modes of 
private torture; and though these cruelties may be against 
even the slave laws, as they can not be witnessed, tiiey must 
be suffered without redress; and finally, tlieir innocent off- 
spring are subject to the same treatment. And can all this 
be done without sin ? and surely it is done constantly in 
practical American slavery. And who can show the differ- 
ence, in reality, between this and the African slave-trade, 
except that some of the modes of doing the one may be 
more cruel than those employed in another? The distinc- 
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(ion is something like what o u s (Ij I murder: some 

may kill at ODce, by one bio o tl e discharge of a rlSe; 
while another may, in a more 1 uma way really butcher 
liJB victim; hut in both cases t s n de 

A member of Congress for Massachusetts thus describes 
the home traffic: 

" The number of slaves annudllj s, Id f om the more north- 
ern slave states to the south-WLSt is btheved to be not less 
than forty thousand, yielding— as they are assorted lots— 
325,000,000. The sale of forty thousand men. women, and 
children is easily spoken of. It is dispatched in a period. 
But what an untold and indescribable aggregation and com- 
plication of wretchedness does it represent! Each of those 
forty thousand was a father or mother, brother or sister, hus- 
band or wife, with heart-strings to be wrung by separation 
from kindred, and all that from infancy had been loved. 
The foreign slave-trade is infamy unredeemed. He who 
sells or buys a negro to be carried from Guinea to Louisiana 
IS a pirate, by the law of the civilized nations. When wo 
catch him wc hang him, and his name, being that of the 
wicked, rots. What is the difference between the man who 
sells from a Guinea barracoon and from a Virginia planta- 
tion? What is the difference between the master of the 
slave-ship and the driver of the slave- caravan ? What is 
the difference to the poor, outcast sufferer, whether he is 
transported by sea or land ? He is spared the terrible tor- 
tures of tlie middle passage ; but the hardships are extreme 
nnder the convoy of the land-pirato, and a large per centage 
of deaths take place. Compared with the savage Guinea 
native, the Virginia negro is a being of sensibility and 
refinement. His domestic affections are more human. His 
home — harsh home as it has been — is dearer. How is it, 
that the nation, so proudly and talkatively virtuous aboat 
the foreign slave-trade, is so easy and content with the 
donieslie?" 
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We may nest consider more particularly the trmts of 
character common to the African slave-trade and the pres- 
ent system of American slavery, 

4. The present system of American slavery reduces free 
persons to slavery. We ^vc, as instances, the three follow- 

(1,) Children are constantly reduced to slavery; and the 
children of American slaves are just as innocent as the 
children of native Africans. We maintain, then, that the 
en.slaving of children, whether those of slaves or of free 
persons, is not one whit hetter than the enslavement of 
Africans by the hlave-trade. It is true, the mode of 
accomplishing it may be different, hut the wrong inflict^'d 
on the sufferer is the same. The arguments against this 
enslaving of children, whether they are the children of 
slaves or others, are resen'cd for the next chapter. 

(2.) Many free persons, hy the operation of the slave 
laws, are reduced to a state of slavery. 

In consequence of rejecting the evidence of colored per- 
sons, kidnapping is easy and even common, notwithstanding 
severe penalties may be enacted against it. In the two 
years previous to 1827 more than thirty free colored per- 
sons, mostly children, were kidnapped in the city of Phila- 
delphia, and carried away south. Five of these, at great 
expense and difBculty, have been restored to their friends. 
The others were never restored to freedom. Thus, tnan- 
slealing is a branch of the present system of slavery, 

(3.) Many manumitted persons are re-enslaved by the 
action of the slave laws. 

By the laws of several of the slaveholding states manu- 
mitted and other free persons of color may be arrested, 
and if documentary evidence of their freedom be not pro- 
duced, they are thrown into prison, and advertised as runa- 
ways. Should no one prove ownership, within a limited 
time, the jailer is directed to sell them to the highest bidder. 
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in order lo pay the jail fees. Thus tlie freeman and his 
posterity are doomed forever to hopeless bondage. 

"Free Negroes. — Tlie Legislature of Alabama have 
passed an act, prescribing, that every free person of color 
arriving in that state, on board a vessel as cook, steward, 
mariner, or in any other employment, shall be immediately 
lodged in prison, and detained till the departure of said 
vessel, when the captain thereof shall be bound, under a 
lieavy penalty, to take him away. If any free person of 
color, thus seat away, shall return, he or she shall receive 
thirty-nine lashes ; and if found within the state twenty days 
after such punishment, he or she shall be sold as a slave for 
any term not exceeding one year. The captain of any vessel, 
in which such free person of color shall arrive, shall give 
security in the sum of $2,000, that he will take away the 
said free person of color. The sixth section makes it lawful 
for any person to seize, and make a slave for life, to his own 
use, any free person of color who may come into the state 
of Alabama after the first day of February, 1842; provi- 
ded this section shall not take effect till the first day of 
August next. The seventh section makes it lawful for any 
person to seize upon and make a slave for life any free per- 
son of color who may be found in the state of Alabama 
after the passage of this act, and who shall have come into 
the state since its passage. Approved February 2, 1839." 
(Lannaman.) 

(4.) Any one who will take the pains to eiraniiite the ad- 
vertisements in the southern papers, will see scores of no- 
tices which show that the process of enslaving manumitted 
persons is conducted openly, under the protection and by 
the authority of law. 

Thus, as the African slave-trade constantly reduces mno- 
cent free persons to slavery, and assumes its piratical and 
felonious character from this act, so the system of Ameri- 
can slavery, by enslaving the children of slaves, and free 
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persons of color, and by re-enslaving manumitted persons, 
must also be piratical and felonious as to moral character. 
The injustice in the one case is as great as tlie other. And 
he or she who voluntarily enslaves innocent children must 
rank with the man-stealer, and the trafficker in the African 
slave-trade. 

5. Slave-raising is a notable source of slavery, and is a 
substitute for the African slave-trade. 

As this is properly rather a delicate subject, we will hear 
what southern men themselves liave to say on it, and what, 
too, they have said publicly, and has been printed. 

Judge Upshur, in 1829, in the Virginia Convention, said: 
"Tlie value of slaves aa an article of property depends 
much on the state of the market abroad; nothing is more 
fluctuating than the value of slaves. A late law of Louis- 
iana reduced their value twenty-five per cent. If it be our 
lot, as 1 trust it wiH be, to acquire Tesas, their price will 
rise again." 

Mr. Mercer, in 1829, ia the Convention, said : " The tables 
of the natural growth of the slave population demonstrate, 
when compared with the increase of its numbers in the 
commonwealth for twenty years past, that an annual rev- 
enue of not less than a million and a half of dollars is 
derived from the exportation of a part of the population," 
(Debates, p. 199.) 

Hon. Henry Clay, of Kentucky, in his speech before the 
Colonization Society, in 1829, says: "It is believed that 
no where in the farming portion of the United States would 
slave labor be generally employed, if the proprietor were 
not tempted to raise slaves by the high price of the south- 
ern market, which keeps it up in his own." 

Mr. Gholson, of Virginia, in his speech in the Legislature 
of that state, January 18, 1831, said; "It has always — per- 
haps erroneously — been considered by steady and old-fash- 
ioned people, that the owner of land had a reasonable right 
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to its annual profits, the owoer of orchards to their annual 
fruits, the owner of hreed mares to their product, and the 
owner of female slaves to their increase. The legal maxim 
of partas aequUur ventrem, is coeval with the existence of 
the rights of property itself, and is founded in wisdom and 
justice. It is on the justice and inviolahijity of this maxim 
that the master foregoes the service of the female slave, has 
her nursed and attended during the period of her gestation, 
and raises the helpless infant offspring. The value of the 
property justifies the expense ; and I do not hesitate to say, 
that in its increase consbts much of our wealth." 

Hon. J. M. Randolph, of Virginia, in his speech before 
the Legislature, in 1833, said, concerning the number sold 
out of Virginia to the more southern states, " The exporta- 
tion has averaged eight thousand five hundred for the last 
twenty years. Forty years ago, the whites exceeded the 
colored twenty-five thousand ; the colored now exceed the 
whites eighty-one thousand; and these results, too, during 
an eijKirtation of near two hundred and sixty thousand 
slaves since the year 1790, now perhaps the fruitful progen- 
itors of half a million in otiier states. It is a practice, and 
an increasing practice, to rear slaves for market. How can 
an honorable mind, a patriot, and a lover of his country, 
bear to see this ancient dominion converted into one grand 
menagerie, where men are to he reared for market, like 
oxen for the shambles?" 

Professor Dew, in his review of the debate in the Vir- 
ginia Legislature, 1831-32, says, p. 49, "From all the in- 
formation we can obtain, we have no hesitation in saying that 
upward of six thousand [slaves] are yearly exported [from 
Vir^nia] to otlier states." Again, p. 61, "The six thousand 
slaves which Virginia annually sends off to the south are a 
source of wealth to Virginia." Again, p. 120, "A full 
equivalent beinij thus left in the place of the slave, this 
emigration becomes an advantage to the state, and docs not 
5 
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check tlie black population as much as, at first View, we 
wiglit imagine — beciuse it furnishes every inducement to 
the master to attend to the negroes, to encoui'age breeding, 
and to cause the greatest number possible to be raised. 
Vi^nia b, ia fact, a negro-raising state for other states." 

The following ia from Niles' Weekly Register, published 
at Baltimore, Md., vol. 35, p. 4 : " Dealing in slaves has be- 
come a large business; establishments are made in several 
places in Maryland and Virginia, at which they are sold like 
cattle ; these places of deposit are strongly built, and well 
supplied with thumb-screws and gags, and ornamented with 
cow-skins and other whips, oftentimes bloody." 

The editor of the Virginia Times, published in Wheeling, 
in 1 83C, said : " We have heard intelligent men estimate the 
number of slaves exported from Virginia within tlie last 
twelve months, at one hundred and twenty thousand — each 
slave averaging at least $600 — making an aggregate of 
$'72,000,000. Of the number of slaves exported, not more 
than one- third have been sold— the others having been car- 
ried by their owners, who have removed — which would leave 
in the state the sum of $24,000,000 arising from the sale 
of slaves." 

TTie Natchez (Miss.) Courier says " that the states of Lou- 
isiana, Mississippi, Alabama, and Arkansas, imported two 
hundred and fifty thousand slaves from the more northern 
states in the year 1836." 

The Baltimore American gives the following from a Mis- 
sissippi paper of 1837: "The report made by the com- 
mittee of the citizens of Mobile, appointed at their meeting 
held on the first instant, on the subject of the existing pe- 
cuniary pressure, states, among other things, that purchases 
by Alabama of that species of property from other states, 
since 1833, have amounted to about $10,000, 000 annually." 

The Rev. Dr. Graham, of Fayetteville, N. C, at a coloni- 
zation meeting, held in that place in the fall of 1837, said: 
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"He had resided for hfteen years m one of tlie largest 
slavcholding counties m the state had long and anxiously 
CO d ed the subject and sull it was d^rk There were 
nealy s n thousand sla\e, oflered m the Nlw Orftans 
ma Let I st winter. From "V irginia alone six thousand were 
annually sent to the south; and from Virginia and North 
Ca ohna there had gone, in the same direction, in the last 
twenty years, three hundred thousand slaves." 

The New Orleans Courier. February 15, 1839, speaking 
of the prohibition of the African slave-trade, while the 
internal slave-trade is plied, says: "The United States kw 
may, and probably does, put millions into the pockets of the 
people living between the Roanoke and Mason and Diion'a 
hne ; still we think it would require some casuistry, to show 
that the present slave-trade froin that quarter is a whit 
better than the one from Africa."* 

In the grain-growing portions of the slave states, espe- 
cially in the older states, growing of slaves seems to be the 
principal pecuniary advantage of slavery. Hence, as a 
natural result of the «y=tem of slavery, slave-raising has 
become the common method ot profit. Some affect to deny 
this, as Mr. Stevenson the American minister, did in Eng- 
land, in 1838 But the fact is so well established, and so 
general, that it can i uther be denied nor concealed, however 
much to be deplored Perhaps very few slaveholders make 
selection of their negro stock for this vile purpose; yet 
there are some wlio do so, with the aim of having the young 
stock of us light a skin as possible, in order to secure higher 
prices. Many, too, of the young slaves are the children or 
grandchildren, or brothers and sisters of their owners. Add 
to all these abominations, that the greater number of these 
arc illegitimate children, so that the bond of matrimony is 

• Those who would wish to see more such nulhoritica quoted are 
referred to " American Slavery As It la," by Weld, New York, 1839, 
nti. IftQ-lty 
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little known in this sliiimcfiil commerce, and this accursed 
custom of slave-raising is worse than, or at least as bad 
as the African slave-trade itself. And if it be not sinful 
and wicked, as well as shameful and brutal, there ia no such 
thing as sin in the world. And this abominable thing has 
been the residt of American slavery, and is now a compo- 
nent part of it, imd inseparable from it. This most hateful 
and polluting practice is now become as notorious as any 
thing else can be, and no one in the United States, or in 
the civilized world, can live without becoming acquainted 
with this outrage on the decorum of society. And can 
any Christian who knows these things to be true — and aJl 
such know it— be content to live a day without endeavoring 
to destroy slavery, the parent of this cryiiig-out sin? 

6. Slave-trading between the states presents traits of 
character as bad as some belonging to the Afi'ican slave- 
trade, ajid common to both. 

Between the African and domestic slave-trade there is a 
very strong resemblance in the manner of procuring negroes 
for market, the mode of transferring them to their destined 
places of designation, and the manner of disposing of and 
treating them in their new houses of bondage. 

The slave-trader, with his assistants, traverses the coun- 
try, among the plantations, and in the towns, in search of 
the surplus negroes, and buys them on the best terms he 
can. The small farmer sells one or two at a time, as his 
stock increases. The slave-grower, after reserving those 
suited to his stock calculations, disposes of the most market- 
able. Executors' and sheriffs' sales are narrowly watched, 
and good bargains are there obtained very often for the 
ready cash. 

A few specimens of the every-day advertisements in 
southern papera will give a tolerably -correct idea of the 
practice followed in bartering, advertising, and disposing of 
slaves. We copy from southern papers, in an abridged 
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form. Mr. P. Balii has committed to jail as a runaway, a 
little negro aged about seven years. The Mayor has com- 
mitted to jail as a runaway slave, Jordan, about twelve 
years old, and the sheriff proclaims that if no one claims 
him he will he sold as a slave to pay jail fees. A boy aged 
fourteen, another aged twelve, apd a girl ten, will be sold 
to pay the debts of theh deceased masters. Negroes for 
sale: A negro woman of twenty-four years of age, and has 
two children— one eight, and the other three years old. 
Said negroes will be sold separately or together, as desired. 
The woman is a good seamstress. Slie will be sold low for 
cash, or exchanged for groceries. Pursuant to a deed of 
trust will be sold to the highestbidder for cash, Fanny, aged 
about twenty-eight years ; Mary aged about seven ; Amanda, 
about three months Wilson aged about nme months. By 
exeoulor s =ile wdl bp sold one ne^ro girl ah ut two years 
old jiami^d Rache! f r the benetit of the heirs and creditorg 
of the estate Fifty negroes wanted mmedntely, for which 
a good price will be given of from ten fo th rty years of 
a^e Talen and committed to jail i negro named Nancy. 
The owner is requested to come forward pro\e property, 
paj charj^es lad take her away or she shall be sold to pay 
her jjil fees (See American &la\er} pp iG'-^ieg.) 

The interna! shie trade is or has been cured on from 
the old to the new sla-ie stat s to the extent of upward of 
eightj thousand annu illy In three years mnety thousand 
slaves were introduced into Mississippi In two or three 
years the slates of this state increased from sirty thousand 
tj one hundred ard sixty thousand 

When the traders collect their purchased slaves they 
'iecure Ihem in jdila and otl er pi lets of confinement, in 
order to prevent them from runnin^' away The great 
traders of the wh hiale chss erect strong cit.ide]s for this 
purpose which are sometimes called bamcoons where the 
appurtenances of the ja 1 ind pen tenUary are provided, in 
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ordtr to prcscne tin ni securely for the market, cither by 
ittail, or, as is mostij the case, til! a gang may be made up 
of sufficient numbers to justify the expense and trouble of 
takmg thim by knd in chained gangs ; or, as is more re- 
cently the case, till enough in number are collected to 
charter a vessel, in which they are uonveyed for the more 
southern market 

The following is the description which the Hon, Mr. Oid- 
dings, in his address in 1338, gives of the barracoons and 
other such places: 

"The purchase and sale of slaves at Washington has 
become a regular business. Tlie country around is poor, 
and the growing of slaves has gradually become a source 
of profit. The public jail built with the money of the na- 
tion, for many years has been used as a prison for slaves 
destined for sale tiU their owners could dispose of them. 
In this manner the funds belonging to the people of this 
nation are used for the benefit of the slave-trade. Besides 
the jail there are several factories or private prisons appro- 
priated to the imprisonment of slaves. These factories and 
the public jail are made the receptacles of all the horror 
and unutterable anguish attendant upon the separation of 
parents and children, husbands and wives, on being torn 
from home, and country, and friends, and doomed to a 
certain death amidst the miasma of the southern rice and 
cotton plantations. Many instances, shocking to the feel- 
ings of humanity, are related by those who reside there. 

'•Tiie public papers that contain the journal of the Na- 
tional Legislature also contain notices for the sale and pur- 
clinse of slaves. 'Sale3 at auction,' where immortal 
beings are sold at public vendue, are heralded forth in the 
government papers. 

"In the most populous parts of the city, on the most 
beautiful avenue of the metropolis, men, women, and children 
are sold at public vendue. All restraint is tliroivn off. The 
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reguhr sliive- trader pursues his vocation, purchases his cargo 
of hum:in beings, and sends them to other states, or to 
Texas, with as httle apparent compunction of conscience 
as he who follows tlie driving of cattle. He purchases a 
license for $400 per annuio, and then with perfect impunity 
follows a pi'actice which, if pursued on the African coast, 
would by our laws constitute piracy. Strange as it may 
seem, the crime for which he would be hanged, if committed 
m Africa, he commits here for the price of $400 per annum, 
and mingles with the people, freely enters the Capitol with 
the representatives of the nation, sits in the gallery with 
the most virtuous and respectable citizens of these United 
States. Emboldened by the fact that Congress has so long 
shielded and protected them, they have, during the past 
winter, driven their victims, males and females, chained, 
past the Capitol, in view of both houses of Congress, of 
foreign ministers, and representatives of foreign govern- 
ments, residing at Washington, and all that vast concourse 
of visitants usually found at Washington during the winter 
sessions of Congress. The outrages upon tiie laws of hu- 
manity and upon our national character have deeply affected 
our reputation among the civilized nations of the earth." 

Barracoons.— The following advertisement is copied 
without the alteration of a letter, from a late Richmond 
Whig. Strange that slaves should ever run awmj from such 
excellent accommodations as those of Bacon Tait i Perhaps 
they do not rel sh I e «/ ly -jud con Jo ( of be g mU. 

" ^ — n e comn od ous hu id ngs h ch I have 
■ ecentiy 1 d erected n the c ty of E In nd, are now 
ready for the a commodat o of 11 persons wh may wish 
their NEGROE sAfely and comfortably taken care of. 

"lie buldngs xver er cled upon an extensive scale, 
witho t rega d to ost my main object be ng to insure the 
safe-keep n„ nd at th s me tmie the h alth and comfort 
of the Deg oes who n ay be placed the eat 
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"The rooms and yards for the females aie scpiratt. from 
those for the males, and genteel house servants wili ha^e 
rooms to themselves. The regulations of the establishment 
will be general cleanliness, moderate exercise, and recreation 
within the yards during good weather, and good, substantial 
food at all times, by which regulations it is intended that 
confinement shall be rendered merely nominal, and the 
health of the negroes so promoted, that they will be well 
prepared to encounter a change of climate ■when removed 
to the south. 

"These buildings are situated on the lot Lorner of 15th 
and Gary streets, between Mayo's bridge and the Bell Tar- 
em. Apply to Bacon Tait." 

The mode of transferring the slaves by land, by the 
slave-dealers, is usually in gangs. 

It was our misfortune to witness, in the spring of 1828, 
in Uniontown, Pa,, where we then resided, two of these 
gangs. They were not, however, the gangs of the great 
traders. They were only the company composed of the 
slaves of one or two white famiUes, who, with their slaves, 
were moving to the south-west ; and hence these were speci- 
mens of the most favorable description. Each gang con- 
sisted of between fifty and one hundred, of all ages. Two 
or more carriages, with tlie white families, moved in front. 
After them one or two wagons, carrying negro children and 
their mothers, continued the line. Many colored boys and 
girls were walMng along side the line. Behind came a large 
six-horse team with a strong chain attached to the hind part 
of the wagon. On each side of the ch-iin was a line of 
negro men, with their coffle chains attached to this large 
chain. The row on the left of the great chain were attached 
to it by fastenings connected with the handcuffs on their 
right hands, while the row on the right were connected with 
the chidn by their left hands. These chained ranks followed 
the loaded wagon, walking in the deep mud through the 
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streets of Uniontown. Several armed white persons walked 
along side, or rode on horseback, having a good look-out to 
see that none would escape. Such sights we never saw 
before or since, and we trust it may never he our iot to see 
such again. But these were merely the domesHe, not the 
trading gangs. 

In 1817 James K. Paulding, Esq., since Secretary of the 
Navy, who published "Letters from tlie South," written 
during an excursion ia 1816, gives ihe following description 
of the doings of a negro-dealer, who seems to have been a 
small peddler in human traffic, yet useful in making up the 
larger gangs: 

" The sun was shining out very hot, and in turning the 
angle of the road we encountered the following group: 
first, a little cart drawn by one horse, in which five or six 
half-naked black children were tumbled like pigs together. 
The cart had no covering, and they seemed to have been 
broiled to sleep. Behind the cart marched three black 
women, with head, neck, and breasts. uncovered, and with- 
out shoes or stockings. Next came three men, bareheaded, 
and chained together with an ox-chain. Last of all, came a 
white man on horseback, carrying his pistols in his belt, and 
who, as we passed bun, had the impudence to look us in tlie 
face without blushing. At a house where we stopped a little 
further on, we learned that he had bought these miserable 
beings in Maryland, and was marching them in this manner 
to one of the more southern states. Shame on the state 
of Maryland! and I say, shame on the state of Virginia! 
and every state through which this wretched cavalcade was 
permitted to pass! I do say, that when they — the slave- 
holders — permit such flagrant and indecent outrages upon 
humanity as that I have described ; when they sanction a 
villain in thus marching half-naked men and women, loaded 
with chains, without being charged with any crime but that 
of being black, from one section of the United States to 
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another, hundreds of miles in the face of day, they disgrace 
themselves, and the country to which they belong." 

The following description of a gang of slaves, on a pretty 
large scale, is a just picture of the revolting spectacle: 

"Just as we reached New river, in the early gray of the 
m min we came upon a singular spectacle, the most strik- 
ne of the kind I have ever witnessed. It was a camp 
of n lave drivers just packing up to start They had 

b ut th e hundred &la\LS with them who had bivouacked 
the p d Dg night mcAami in the woods Tliise they were 
conducting to Natchez upon the Mississippi river to work 
upon the 'iugar plantations in Louisiina It resemhli d one 
of those cofBes of slaves spoken of by Mungo Park ex<,ept 
that they had a caravan of nine wagons and single liorse 
carrngps for the purpose of conducting the white people, 
and any of tin bliL.ks that should fall lame to which they 
were now putting the horses to pursue their march Ihe 
female slaves were some of them sittinij on logs of wood 
while others were standing and a great many littlo black 
children were warmmg themselves at the fires of the bivouac. 
In front of them all, and prepared for thij march, stood, in 
double files, about two hundred male slaves, manacled, and 
chained to each other. I had never seen so revolting a sight 
before! Black men in fetters, torn from the lands where 
they were bom, from the ties they had formed, and from 
the coroparatively easy condition which agricultural labor 
affords, and driven by white men, with liberty and equality 
in their mouths, to a distant and unhealthy country, to 
perish in the sugar-mills of Louisiana, where the duration 
of life for a sugar-mill slave does not esceed seven years ! 
To make this spectacle still more disgusting and hideous, 
some of the principal white slave-drivers, who were toler- 
ably well dressed, and had broad-brimmed white hats on, 
with black crape round them, were standing near, laughing, 
and smoking cigars. 
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"Whether these sentimeatal speculators were or were not 
in accordance with the language of the American Declara- 
tion of Independence, in mourning for a 'decent respect for 
the opinions of mankind,' or for tlieir own callous, inhuman 
lives, I could not but be struck with the monstrous ab- 
surdity of such fellows putting on any symbol of sorrow, 
while engaged in the exercise of such a horrid trade; so, 
wishing them in my heart all manner of evil to endure bs 
long as there was a bit of crape to be obtained, we drove on, 
and, having forded the river in a flat-bottomed boat, drew 
up on the road, where I persuaded the driver to wait till 
we had witnessed the crossing of the river by the 'gang,' 
as it was called. 

"It was an interesting, but a melancholy spectacle, to 
see them effect the passage of the river: first, a man on 
horseback selected a shallow place in the ford for the male 
slaves; tlicn followed a wagon and four horBes, attended by 
another man on horseback. The other wagons contained 
the children and some that were lame, while the scows, or 
flat-boats, carried over the women and some of the people 
belonging to the caravan. There was much method and 
vigilance observed, for this was one of those situations 
where the gangs, always watchful to obtaia tlieir liberty, 
often show a disposition to mutiny, knowing that if one or 
two of them could wrench their manacles off, they could 
soon free the rest, and either disperse themselves or over- 
power and slay their sordid keepers, and fly to the free 
states. 

" The slave-drivers, aware of this disposition in the unfor- 
tunate negroes, endeavor to mitigate their discontent by 
feeding them well on the march, and by encouraging them 
to sing 'Old Vir^nia never tire,' to the banjo. 

"The poor negro slave is naturally a cheerful, laughing 
creature, and, even when driven through the wilderness in 
chains, if he is well fed and kindiy treated, is seldom melan- 
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choly; for his thoughts have not been taught to stray to 
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liinda of Arkansas, and the rest to Texas." (Feathorston- 
haugh's Travels in America in 1834-35, pp. 36. 37. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1844.) 

But the practice of driving gangs of slaves through the 
country to the southern market has heen, to a great extent, 
discontinued, on account of the dangers and inconveniences 
to which it is liable. For the drivers have frequently been 
overpowered by the negroes, and great loss of property 
was thus incurred by their escape. Hence, these specula- 
tors in men have turned their attention to the espediency 
of collecting their gangs in some seaport of a slaveholding 
state, and thus conveying them in ships or steamboats tc 
the great southern markets, both as the cheapest and safest 
way of conveying them. This scheme, however, introduces 
the domestic slave-trade of the United States upon the 
great highway of nations. In the case of the Creole, a 
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slave- transporting vessel, the cargo of slaves overpowered 
tiieir keepers wjiile on the voyage, and took refuge in a 
Krilish dependencj'. Although they were cldmed a.& pr<^- 
erty, the legality of the claim was denied, and the denial 
had to be submitted to. There seems to be no distinction, 
in the eye of humanity, between chaining and transporting 
slaves by land or by sea; and to give eountenanoo of pro- 
tection to slave- trad ei's on the high seas, would be virtually- 
giving countenance to the slave-trade. . 

Besides, in this traffic, not only between the states, but, 
also, in every neighborhood where slavery exists, the system 
of slavery pays no regard to domestic ties. Husbands and 
wives are separated, parents and children, and other rela- 
tives, are severed, with unsparing cruelty. It is true that 
many individuals, from honest, conscientious motives, would 
not willingly, at any price, separate relatives, or even dis- 
pose of their slaves, escept according to their desire. But 
this act of humanity and of religion is not learned from 
slavery, but is a direct revolt against the system. Yet the 
system of slavery, as established by law, and sustained by 
the courts, knows nothing of this humanity. Sheriffs, ex- 
ecutors, and other officers, under the strong iirotectlon of 
constitutions, laws, and judicial deciaons, break iu on all 
the endearing relations of life without pity, and without 
respect to such ties. 

The Rev. James O'Kelly, in a very ab'e "Essay on Ifc- 
gro Slavery, published, Philadelphia, 1780," pp. 35, duo- 
decimo, gives the following cases which came under his own 
observation; (See pp. 8 and 9 of the Essay.) 

" On the Lord's day," says Mr. O'Kelly, "in the evening, 
as I was walking and meditating, I saw a man-slave sitting 
alone, with a book in his hand, who appeared to he in 
deep distress. I drew near to him, and asked the cause of 
his trouble. With a deep sigh, lie gave me the substance of 
the following relation: 'My dear wife, and all my children. 
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are removed far from me toward the south, and I shall see 
them no more. And what has augmented my pain, is a 
verbal message to me from her, to love her till I die as she 
would me, and that she never would have another man. 
Formerly I was much engaged for the salvation of my 
soul ; but now I think I shall be overcome, so as to destroy 
body and soui together.' 

"A woman-slave, in Charlotte county, Virginia, whose 
husband was removed to Georgia, so regretted his loss, that, 
bad it not been for the kind providence of the Almighty, 
through the activity of her young mistress, she would have 
ended her wretched life with a halter. 

"A poor slave, a few months past, lost his wife and 
children, who were sold as so many cattle, to dischai^e a 
debt. He pined away to a mere skeleton, and gave up the 
ghost. husbands, who have tender wives and precious 
children, can you acquiesce with a law that tolerates a prac- 
tice so inhuman, which enslaves human creatures who have 
as much right to their natural liberty as to the common air? 
You are constrained inwardly to acknowkd^e 'tis not alto 
gether just and equitable, but nece'sfity ciUs and it must 
be so now. I wish they had ne^er been hiought here but 
I see no better way for them at present On this misera 
ble excuse the slaveholder sets his foot 

"I saw a slave near New riicr wh) was lamenting the 
loss of a wife and seven children who were then on their 
way to South Carolina. His gnef appeared to mt to be 
intolerable, too heavy to he borne without DiMne assistance 
which, I trust, he had. An addition to hia gnef was a 
message he had received of her sorrow on tht. road that it 
was so great that they were obliged t ) cirry her in a wigon 
I endeavored to comfort him with the pleasures of the 
other world and religion. Wow, reader, put thy soul — only 
by reflection — in his soul's place, and try the enormous 
weight." 
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Read, also, the following citract: 

"Brothers and sisters, parents and children, husbands 
and wives, are torn asunder, and permitted to see each 
other no more. These acts are daily occurring in the midst 
of us. The shrieks and the agony, often witnessed on such 
occasions, procldm, with a trumpet tongue, the iniquity of 
our system. There is not a neighborhood where these 
heart-rending scenes are not dispiayod. There is not a vil- 
lage or road that does not behold the sad procession of 
manacled outcasts, whose mournful countenances tell tliat 
they are exiled by force from all that their hearts hold 
dear." (Address of Synod of Kentucky in 1835, p. 12.) 

1. The present slave system has atrocities equal or sim- 
ilar to those of the African slave-trade ; and, therefore, a 
similar condemnation must rest on it. 

The arguments which hive been ut^ed against the Afri- 
can slave-trade, are, with little variation, applicable to the 
system of American sla\ery. Among the many instances 
that may be gucn, we produce the following: 

(1.) lie who \oluntanIy holds a slave, as such, continues 
to deprive him of that liberty which was taken from him 
on the coast of Africa, And if it was wrong to deprive 
him of it in the first instance, it must, also, be wrong in the 
second. And, hence, no man has a better right to retain a 
negro in slaverj-. than he had to take liim as a slave from 
his native Africa. And every man who can not show that 
his slave has, by his voluntary conduct, forfeited his liberty, 
is obliged to manumit him, if it be in his power. 

(2.) The mere aet of removing the Africans from their 
native country, is not that in which the sin of man-stealing 
principally consists ; but it lies in robbing or depriving t/iem 
of thfir liberty, labor, time, atid nalvral riyhu. If, then, 
the sin of man-stealing lies in robbing men of these, it is 
impossible that another, either by inheritimce or purchase, 
can continue the same robbery and be innocent. 
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(3.) The motive in the African trader and the genuine 
slaveholder in America ia the same; namely, to derive ad- 
vantage from the transaction. The ohject of the African 
trader is, to obtEun the time, liberty, labor, and natural 
rights of the slave, in order to make these serve his worldly 
interest. The man who pays Ills money for a slave, pays it 
for a power to do the same thing. It is true our slave- 
holder pays his money for the slave; and the man-stealer 
was also at some expense to obtain the slave; for he spent 
his time and risked his life, which are as valuable as money. 

(4.) Tlie first act of stealing the man, and the second act 
of holdmg him m bmdage are equally criminal. 

The tifst act implied double robbery ; for it was a violent 
separation of husbands from their wives, and children from 
th(ir parcnis &-> tl at it implied double robbery, although 
the same transaotion because, in all cases where the hus- 
band IS taken from the wile the wife is taken from the 
husband The same holds true of the parents and children. 

But common laveholdin^ implies the same double rob- 
bery If a husband is purchased, and removed from his 
wife and children he is then robbed from them, and his 
wife and children are equally robbed from him. TJie same 
holds true of other separations of near relatives. Let the 
crime then of rain stealing in the first instance be com- 
pd,red with common slaveholding, and it will be found that 
the cnme of steiling men from Africa, and holding them in 
slaiery in America are essentially the same, and. of equal 
aggravation Their remoi il from their place of nativity jn 
Africa IS no worse thin their removal in America from their 
plices of nativity which is constantly done by slaveholders. 

(o ) The common slaieholder is much more criminal than 
the first m in thiuf The hrst thief or robber steals or robs 
and sells only the Jirs' generation, but obliges no purchaser 
to steal or rob their children Yet slaveholders, in America, 
stCEi! every child as soon as it is bom, and entail the same 
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r posterity to all generations, and the same 
3 slaves and their cliiidren to the end of 



tlwft upc 
bondage 

To mmntain that long habit or custom has a power of 
turning the most atrocious wickedness into virtue; or that 
the most atrocious wickedness, by a transfer of the power 
of committing it, will turn into virtue; or that this change 
is justly made by the sanction of civil authority — all, or 
any one of these three, are supremely absurd. 

(6.) The injury of the slave system is more than common 
tbeft or robbery. For, because liberty is more valuable 
than propertj and that it is a greater sin to depnie a man 
of his whole hbcrtv during life than to depn^e h m ot his 
whole property or that man stealing is a greater enme 
than robbery For to hold a man in slavery nho nas 
stolen IS subitintiallv the same crime as to steal him 
Hence to hold a human being m sluery is a greater crime 
than theft or robber( 

(7 ) It IS a greater sm m the i^ht of God to ensla\e 
men than it is ti be guilty of concubinage or fornication 
■ to commit theft or robbery ev ry da} of a man s 



life IS as t,reat a si i 
But, to steal a man 
sin than to t 1 h 
And to hold n 
is to be ev y d y 
guilty of m t 1 
things being q 1 
the sight of G d h 

(8.) The q f 
that stealetl m 
his hand, he 1 11 
IC. Thus, d th 
stealer, or to 1 m th 
to hold a ma 1 



as to commit fornication in one mstance 

or rob him of his hberty, is a greater 

p p ty, or to take it by violence. 

1 y who has a right to bis liberty, 

bb him of his liberty, or to be 

Tl consequence is plain, other 

h 1 1 hold a slave is a greater sin, in 

binage or adultery. 

lea ly decided by the Bible; "He 

d lleth him, or if he he found in 

1 b put to death," Exodus xx>, 

th p shment awarded to the man- 

t w holds the stolen person. Now, 

wh has a right to liberty, is sub- 
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stantially the same crime with depriving him of liberty. 
And to deprive of liberty, and reduce to slavery, a man 
who has a right to liberty, is man-stealing; for it is im- 
material whether he be taken or reduced to slavery clan- 
destinely or by open violence. 

(9.) American slavery has been the great receiver, the 
ally, and the supporter of the African slave-trade, Kven 
after the horrors of the African trade, and its system, 
have been pronounced piracy, so close was the connection 
between the two systems that the African trade continued, 
and yet continues. Multitudes are now kidnapped in Africa 
and introduced into the United States, and " broken in," in 
the soutliern plantations. The number thus introduced has 
been variously calculated by speakers in Congress, but 
never lower than thirteen thousand per annum, besides the 
multitudes smuggled into Texas from Cuba, or openly 
received in some instances, as has beea stated, in utter con- 
tempt of law. 

(10.) Thus, slavery is only a continuation of kidnapping. 
The one is the other continued. The purchaser from the 
kidnapper purchase'! a kidnapper's title. He buys the 
privilege of contmmng upon the person of the slave, the 
same (.riminal violence and wrong which were commenced 
in Airica Hence, if slavery be not sinfui, kidnapping, and 
the whole sjstem of the African slave-trade, is right; a 
consequence so absurd that no man can admit it. 

(n ) There are several particulars in which the equality 
of atrocity miy be traced m the slave-trade and our own 
slavery. 

First. In the numier of victims of both it will be difficult, 
perhaps, to decide whether the African traffic or our own 
domestic institution may justly claim the bad pre-eminence 
of enslaving the greater number of human beings. From 
ITOO to 1786 the number of slaves imported by Britain 
into Jamaica alone was sis hundred and ten thousand, or 
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about seven thousand annually. The total number imported 
into all the British colonies, from 1680 to 1786, a space of 
one hundred and six years, was about two million, one hun- 
dred and thirty thousand, making the annual imports to be 
twenty-one thousand or twenty -two thousand. Wilberforce, 
in 1V88, reckoned that thirty -eight thousand were annually 
taken from the coast of Africa, on British vessels alone. 
In 1847 the slaves earned from Africa into Brazil alone 
amounted to eighty four thousand three hundred and thirty 
six while the total mcrease of the colored populition of 
the United States from 1830 to lft40— fen years— bond 
and free was only fift^ four thousind three hundred and 
fifty SIX It IS n w calculated that about four hundred 
thoisand are made iictims of the alave trade annually 
About one half of these pensh m the capture tran porta 
tioii ind scdaomng and the other half or two hundred 
thousand are sold m the vanous shie countnc! 

About eighty thousand slaves when the trade was bnsk 
were annually transported m the United States from the 
old to the new sla*e states At present it is calculated 
that only about forty thousand are transferred annually m 
the domestic slave trade of the country and although there 
may be considerable difference between the number of 
victims in the two trades the ident ty of moral turpitude 
can not be quest oned 

Second ITie horrors of both systems are identical m 
n d g The capture, the middle 

p sa d h A rican trade have their 

P d h f the slave-growers to 

h m trr rad d h b racoon gentlemen. The 

g h d ff d d hipped gangs to New 

O ffi d m ns of the middle pas- 

g h mdrsdwb tality; and though the 

d i&dp dbhp ncipa! and employer — 

the slave-grower — the trader seems to be the more honora- 
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ble man, as he rarely sells his own children or grandchil- 
dren, an alleviation of guilt which can not be claimed by 
many of the growers of slaves. And, then, the seasoning 
of the African business is certainly, in atrocity, behind the 
seasoning of Virginia, Maryland, and Kentucky negroes, in 
the cotton, rice, and sugar plantations of the far south. 
But, then, the African commerce is outdone by our 
home business, whea the seasoning has done its work of 
cruelty and death. The African dealer in flesh finishes his 
work, when he sells his chained victims; but the American 
slavebolder then just begins his, and deliberately, and 
according to law, extends the wrong to the end of life and 
to all generations, by new and successive acts of robbery, 
in the enslavement of every child as soon as horn. The 
following is an exemplification of this : 

" I shall never foi^et a scene which took place in the 
city of St. Louis while 1 was in slavery. A man and his 
wife, both slaves, were brought from the country to the city 
for sale. They were taken to the rooms of Austin ife 
Savage, auctioneers. Several slave speculators, who are 
always to be found at auctions where slaves are to be sold, 
were present. The man was first put up, and sold to the 
highest bidder. The wife was next ordered to ascend the 
platform. I was present. She slowly obeyed the order. 
The auctioneer commenced, and soon several hundred dol- 
lars were bid. My eyes were intensely fixed on the face of 
the woman, whose cheeks were wet with tears. But a con- 
versation between the slave and his new master attracted 
my attention. I drew near them to listen. The slave was 
^^SS'^S ^^^ "'^^ master to purchase his wife. Said he, 
'Master, if you will only buy Fanny I know you will get 
the worth of your money. She is a good cook, a good 
washer, and her last mistress liked her very much. If you 
will only buy her, how happy I will be!" The new master 
replied that he did not want her, but, if she sold clieap, he 
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would purchase her. I watched tlio countenance of the 
man while the different persons were bidding on his ivife. 
When his new master bid oa his wife, you could stc the 
smile on his countenance, and the tears stop; but as soon 
as another would, you couJd see the countenance change, 
and the tears start afresh. From this change of counte- 
nance one could see the workings of the inmost soul. But 
this suspense did not last long. The wife was struck off to 
the highest bidder, who proved to be not the owner of her 
husband. As soon as they became aware that they were 
to be separated, they both burst into fears; and as sho 
descended from the auction stand, the husband, walking up 
to her and taking her by the hand, said, 'Well, Fanny, wo 
are to part forever on earth You have been a good wife 
to me. I did all th *t I could to get my new master to huy 
you; but he dd not want jou and all I haie to say is, 
I hope you will try to meet me m heaven I ihall try to 
meet you there The Tufc made no r ply but her sobs 
and cries told too well her own feehngs 1 saw the coun- 
tenances of a number of whites who weie present, and 
whose eyes were dimmed with tears at htarmg the i 



bid his wife firenell Such < 



occurrences 



I the slave states (Narrative of the Life of WilUam 
Brown, pp. 110-lli) 

Third. The iprofiu of slavery and the slave trade form 
a common element of jdendty between the slave-trade and 
its parent, or, as some would ha\e it the child— American 
slavery. For jain men engage in the slave trade, and for 
gain men hold slaves It la true that eniy hatred, and 
murder may, and often do precede the element of gain, as 
in the case of Josephs brethren who envied him, then 
hated him, and then determined to kiil him but as the 
twenty pieces of siher wtre greater ^am than to merely 
bill him, they i jmmuted inurdf.r f r g-un md unless 
slavery will pay nho n aid hi, slav holdcri' 
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As a specimen of profit, take the following: The brig 
Cygnet, in 1847, was seized by a British cruiser, having 
five hundred and lifty-six slaves on board, and taken to 
Sierra Leone. Allowing the deaths to be one-third, which 
is less than an average, the captain, who was to have had 
§60 per Jiead for freight, would have realized a clear profit 
of $20,000, for a passage of from twenty to twenty-six 
days from Gallinas to Brazil. The profit to Don Luizo, the 
owner, wouid be $65,000, or the two-thirds, had the ship 
not been taken, 

"On the coast of Africa, negroes are usually paid for in 
money. Sometimes in lozendas, coarse cottons, at a cost of 
about $18 for men, $12 for boys. At Rio Janeiro, their 
value may be estimated at 600 millreas, or £50, for men, 400 
millreas, or £41 lOs., for women, 300 millreas, or £31, for 
boys. Thus, on a cargo of five hundred, at the mean price, 
the profit will e\ceed £19,000. Cost price of five hundred. 
It $15 01 £3 5s each, £1,625. Selling price at Kio of 
fi»e hundred at £41 10s. each, £20,750." (Forty Days 
on boird a Sla( <,r ) 

The profits on fiur vessels would not subject them to 
loss provided the fifth escaped Manael Pinto da Fonseca 
publicly declared that his profits on the African trade, in 
1844 were I 3U0 000,000 reas or about |I 625,000. A 
profit ot two hundred per cent and often much over, is 
common m the trade even now. 

Fourth The morlality, too, or waste of human hfe, in the 
two systems forms a common characteristic. The greaier 
part of the horrors of the domestic slave-trade has not 
been recorded on tartb. Under the age of 10 we have not 
accurate data on which to proceed. I find, by comparing 
the ages of slaves with those of the free people of color, 
that between 10 and 24 there should be 605,875 slaves, 
whereas there are but 620,827, showing a deficiency of 
4>0tb Betwetn 24 and 36, the working age, there should 
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be 439,389; there are but 370,330 slaves, making a de- 
ficiency of 69,059. Between the age of 36 and 55, wben 
decay begias to affect tbe slave, there should be 340,161; 
there are only 229,787, making a waste of 110,374. Over 
55 years of age there ought to be 186 797 ■ thpre are but 
&'i 36 raisin^' the loss to 103 061 The total deficiency, 
tl erefore ar sing from this waste of I te m 327,541, pre- 
maturely worn out and killed on the cotton and sugar 
plantations m the s uth for 10 yews 

Taking the census cf 1840 and following the same 
standard— the number of the free peoplo of color— there 
ou^ht to be 8^9 698 states between the ages of 10 and 
■rnd '>i tl pre are but "81 206 making a deficiency of 
48,402. Between 24 and 36 there should be 586,107; 
there are but 475,160; deficiency, 110,947. From 36 to 
55 the proper number is 444.376 ; actual number 284,465 ; 
deficiency, 159,911, or about 36 per cent. The total de- 
ficiency in 10 years is 319,350. There are not half as many 
slaves over 55, and only two-thirds as many between 3G 
and 55, as there would be were the condition of adult 
.slaves as favorable to longevity as that of the free colored. 
The census of 1840 shows that the increase of the slave 
population for the 10 previous years was 25 per cent. The 
census of 1830 made the gain 32 per cent. 8o that the 
increase in 10 years previous to 1840 was 7 per cent, less 
than the 10 years prerious to 1830. According to the 
census of 1 840, the slave -exporting slates— Delaware, Mary- 
land, Virginia. North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, and the District of Columbia— had 
parted with 436,501 ; the slave- importing states—Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Missouri, Arkansas, and Florida- 
show a gain of only 271,586. The deficiency, 164,915, or 
difference between the exports and imports, can be ex- 
plained only by the loss of life in the south. (Sec Pro- 
ceedings of AutisJavery Convention for 1843, pp. 30-41.) 
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The loss of life attending the slave-trade in Brazil, at 
present, is thirty-five per cent.; that is, for every 65,000 
imported l« that country, 100,000 are shipped from Afi' 

Fifth. The breach of domestic relations, between pa- 
rents and children, husbands and wives, in the two greal 
departments of slavery, will fully identify them in i 
character. Perhaps here the African slave-trade, in 
portion to the number of its victims, may claim a "less 
bad" character than its mother, slavery. But the number 
of victims of our home unnatural severances may more 
than balance the account. As it is, in the department of 
our national and individual sinfulness, there is guilt enough 
contracted to rank those concerned, and the system in 
which they are engaged, as one of tlie most immoral de- 
partments of human crime. And of the millions of cases 
that could be given, a few of which \ri j,iven m these vol 
umes, we now present the followmg which occurred m 
the city of Washington : 

"A poor woman was put m pil about a week since It 
is the jail that ost tl p pie ot the United States nearly, 
or quite, li60 000 H d this woman committed crime'' 
Not the lea t a th m Id Her mistress wants to sell her 
and pocket th m n y — that s all &he puts her into jad 
simply to kn w 1 1 is nhin she finds a customer 

This poor w m n ff d for sale expecta to be cor fined in 
afww k bh la-a husband and mother but neither 

f 1 m II w d tl g into the jail to *i=it her The 

1 1 d d Ik th her throUj^Si the gnted window 

h 1 d J b t was d ' n off b> some menial of the 
abl hm Amanda he a e woman la a member of 

h M h d Ch r h wh 1 ak he name of Bethlehem 
I hear she is in good nd n he Church and sustains 
a fair and good cha a e ge y The mistress — the 

owner— the trader— w o sh S le i-. Miss A B a iin 
erable spinster, a few years ago from Virginia, and now 
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residing in this city. She brought with her this woman, 
lier mother, and two or three children, upon whose wages 
Hie has lived for years past, and now proposes to put 
Amanda in her pocket. She (Miss A. B.) is a member of 
the Metliodist Episcopal Church, belongs to the M'Kendree 
Chapel congregation, and attends class I'egularly. I am 
glad to say some of the brethren are a little stirred about 
this transaction, 

"Within a few days another young wife with an infant in 
her arms, has been put into the same people's jail. She is 
seized upon by the sheriff, and |130 levied upon her. This 
is done by a woman loo — a Mrs. or Miss M., of Prince 
George's county,.Md. Mrs. M. sold the woman a few years 
since, with her (wo children, foi $650, and haa received the 
entire >:um, within $50, with the interest— say $80— and 
now lenet, upon her for this, brtjance The husband pro- 
cured a purchaser, and has, contnved himself to pay $350 
on the original &um The balance is jet due, not to the 
woman but to "iome one else, ivho mide the purchase. The 
lawyers have got hold of the case, and whether the anxious 
husband will be able to save his wife, or be compelled to 
give her up, heaven only knows." (Correspondent of the 
N. Y. Tribune.) 

Sixth. The following opinions, or rather argumenU, will 
further show the moral identity of the African trade and 
American slavery : 

■■ The slave-trade finds no one bold onoiigli now to defend 
1. ven its memory. And yet, when we hear the islave-trade 
reprobated, and slavery defended by the same persons, I 
must own I think the slave-trade unfairly treated. Tfie 
abuse of the defunct slave-trade is a cheap price for the abet- 
tor of living slavery to pay by way of compromise. But we 
can not allow the colonial party on these terms to cry truce 
witJi us, by stigmatizing the slave-trade. Tliere is not 
one general principle on witieli the slave-trade is to be 
1 
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stigmatized which does not impeach slavery itself." (Lord 
Nugent,) 

Lord Grenville then read & resolution of the commons: 
"This resolution, he said, stated, first, that the slave-trade 
was contrary to humanity, justice, and sound policy. That 
it was contrary to humanity was obvious; for humanity 
might be, said to l>e sympathy for the distress of others, 
or 8. desire to accomplish benevolent ends by good means. 
But did not the slave-trade convey ideas the very reverse 
of the definition ? It deprived men of all those comforts, 
in which it pleased the Creator to make the happiness of 
his creature to consist, of the blessings of society, of tlie 
chariti'^s of the dear relationships of husband, wife, father, 
son, and kindred, of the due discharge of the relative duties 
of these, and of that freedom which, in its pure and natural 
sense, was one of the greatest gifts of God to man. 

"It was impossible to read the evidence, as it related to 
tliis trade, without acknowledging the inhumanity of it and 
our own disgrace. 

" In a state of nature, man had a right to the fruit of his 
own labor absolutely to himself; and one of the main pur- 
poses for which he entered into society was, that he might 
be better protected in the possession of his rights. In both 
cases, therefore, it was manifestly unjust, that a man should 
be made to labor during the whole of his life, and yet have 
no benefit from his labor. Hence the slave-trade and, the 
colonial slavery were a violation of the very principle, upon 
which all law for the protection of property was founded. 
Whatever benefit was derived from that trade to an indi- 
vidual, it was derived from dishonor and dishonesty. He 
forced fj'om the unhappy victim of it that which the latter 
did not wish to give him; and he gave to the same victim 
that which he in vain attempted to show was an equivalent 
to the thing he took, it being a thing for which there was no 
equivalent, and which, if he had not obtained hy force, he 
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would not have possessed at all. The injustice complained 
of was not confined to tlie bare circumstance of robbing 
them of the right to their own labor. It was conspicuous 
througliout the system." 

"WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE. 
" Shylack. What judgment shall I dread, doing no wrong ? 
Yoii have among you many a purchased slave, 
Which, like your asses, and your dogs, and mules. 
You use in abject and in slavish parts. 
Because you bought them: shall I say t« you. 
Let them be free, marry iJiem to your heira ? 
Why sweat they under burdens 1 let their beds 
Be made as soft as yours, and let their palates 
Be seasoned with such viands ? you will answer, 

The pound of flesh, which I demand of him, 
Is dearly bought, is mine, and I wiU have it;' 
If you deny me, fie upon your law." 

" SiB,— Iniquitous and most dishonorable to Maryland, is 
that drearj- system of pirtial bmdagp which her laws Jiave 
hitherto supported wjth a sohcitude worthy of a better 
object and her citizens by their practice countenanced. 

Founded m a disgraceful traffic to which the parent 
country lent her fostering aid from motives of interest, but 
whi(,h e>en she would have disdained to encourage, had 
England been the destined mart of such inhuman merchan- 
disp t(* continuance ts m shameful as Us origiTi. 

Wlerefore should we confine the edge of censure to 
our ancestors or those from whom they purchased ? Are 
not wi EQiALLi <iu,liy? Thsy strewed around the seeds 
c f slavery— we chensh and sustain the growth. Tliey intro- 
duced the svstem— MV enlarge, invigorate, and confirm it." 
(Wjjliam Pincknej speech in the Maryland House of Dele- 
gates, I78B.) 

Thomas Erskine.— Tlie Lord Chancellor— Erskine— said r 
" From information which he could not dispute, he was war- 
ranted in saying, that on this continent [Africa] liusbanda 
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w e fr iidu!entl\ and forcibly severed from their wives, and 
par ts fr n the r children ; and that all the ties of blood 
ai d aflecton ere torn up hy the roots. He had himself 
seen tl e unhappv natives put together in heaps in the hold 
of a shp wh re with every possible attention to them, 
the r situat on m tst have been intolerable. He had also 
1 eard pro ed n courts of justice, facts still more dreadful 
than those which he had seen. One of these he would just 
mention. The slaves on board a certain ship rose in a mass 
to liberate themselves ; and having far advanced in the pur- 
suit of their object, it became necessary to repel them by 
force. Some of them yielded ; some of them were killed 
in the scuffle; but many of them actually jumped into the 
sei ind were drowned thus preferring death to the misery 
of their situation while others hung to the ship, repenting 
of their lashness and bewailing with fiightlul noises their 
hornd fate Thus the whole lessel eihibitcd but one hide- 
ous scene of wretchednLss Thej ivlio were subdued, and 
seemed in ehuns weri, seized with the flux which carried 
many of them off Thc^e things were proied in a trial 
before i Rntish jury which had to con^idtr whether this 
was a loss whn,h fill within the policy of insurance — the 
slaves bluing re.^ardcd as if they had been only a. cargo of 
dead mitter He ciuld mention other instances, but they 
were much too shocking to be described Surely, their 
lordships could ne\er consider such a tnffic to be consistent 
with humanity or justice 

8 SlavLrj is the parent of the slaie trade 
Afnca IS -innuill) robbed of four hundrtd thousand of 
her population to i,lut the cupidity or to minister to the 
pride and luxury of nominal Chnstuns and true Moliara- 
mcdans From two hundred thou.=and to three hundred 
thousand of these pen^-h in their on^iml capture ; by the 
fatigues and privations m their transit to the coast; by 
disease and death n the middle passa_e jlnd the remmn- 
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der, or between one hundred thousand and two hundred 
thousand, are doomed to perpetual slavery. There are 
above one hundred thousand transported to Cuba and Bra- 
zil, by the two weakest nations of Europe; and, in conse- 
quence of the vigilance of the British nation, the horrors of 
the trade, as to capture, middle passage, landing and sea- 
soning, are greater than before the legal condemnation of 
the trade. When the contest against the slave-trade com- 
menced, a little over half a century ago, it was calculated 
there were from two to three millions of slaves in the world ! 
There were recently, according to documents quoted by Sir 
James Buston, from six to seven millions. Fifty years ago, 
it was estimated that one hundred thousand slaves were 
annually taken from Africa. Now it b calculated the num- 
ber is four hundred thousand per annum. 

" To begin with that which has chiefly occupied my atten- 
tion for many months past : last November 1 started on a 
pilgrimage through all the books and parliamentary docu- 
ments connected with the slave-trade. I began from the 
very beginning, and, partly m person, still more by deputy, 
I traversed the whole subject; and such a scene of diabo- 
lism, and such an excess of misery, as I have had to survey, 
never, I am persuaded, before fell to the lot of an unhappy 
investigator. Will you believe it, the slave-trade, though 
England has relinquished it, is now double to what it was 
when Wilberforce first began; and its horrors not only 
aggravated by the increase of the total, but in each particu- 
lar case more intense than they were in 1T88? Will you 
believe it, again, that it requires at the rate of a thousand 
human beings per diem in order to satisfy its enormous maw ? 
IIow glad have I been to have escaped from the turmoils of 
Parliament, and to have my mind and my time my own, 
that I might bestow them without interruption on this vast 
mass of misery and crime !"— J". F. Buxton's Letter to J. J. 
Gurmy, Av;mst 18, 18.38, (See Buxton's Life, p. 369.) 
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The demand creates a market. The system of slavery 
makes the demand for slaves The Christian breeders of 
them can not supply them cheap enough Hence the foreign 
slave-trade, the offoprmg of slavery And what moral dif- 
ference is thert between buying and selling men, women, 
and children, in the slave stitcs, in carrying on the internal 
slave-trade, and going to the coast of Africa to steal or 
purchase them ' There is no moral difftrence The law 
made by slaseholdera establishes a. difference, but the law 
of God pronounces both to be man stealing, and worthy of 
death. " He that stcaleth a man, and selleth him, or if he 
be found in his hand, shall surely be put to de.ifh " Ex 
xxi, 16. While i-Uiery exists, the sUve trade must live 
and flourish, without mitigation or dimraution 

9. The state of Africa before vi'^ited by the Europeans 
may be considered, for the purpose of meeting the objection 
which is made by some, that the slaves are in a better con- 
dition here than they were -in Africa. They say the slaves 
were captives or convicts, who would be sacrificed, were 
they not carried away ; that slavery as it exists here never 
existed in Africa, and the kind that does exist has many 
ameliorating circumstances attending it, miknown to our 
slave code. Besides, the alleged misery, and degradation 
of Africa, were introduced, to a very great degree, by the 
evil deeds of those who had so far drowned the voice of 
conscience as to engage in seizing or buying even convicts 
for gain, convey them to the market by the middle passage, 
and complete their infamous deeds by selling them like 
brutes or beasts. The following testimonies we adduce in 
favor of our position : 

"Axim is cultivated and abounds with numerous largit 
and beautiful villages: its inhabitants are industriously em^ 
ployed in trade, fishing, or agriculture. The inhabitants of 
Adam always expose large quantities of com to sell, besides 
what they want for their own use. The people of Acron 
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liusband their grounds and time so well, that every year 
produces a plenljful harvest. When walking through the 
Fetu country I have seen it abound with fine, wcU-built, and 
populous towns, agreeably enriched with Vivst quantities of 
com and cattle, palm-wine and oil. The inhabitants all 
apply tliemselves, without distinction, to agriculture. Some 
sow com ; others press oil, and draw wine from the palm- 
Irees. Formerly all crimes in Africa were compensated by 
fine or restitution, and, where restitution was impracticable, 
by corporeal punishment." (Bosman.) 

"The discerning natives count it their greatest unhappi- 
ness, that they were ever visited by the EuropeaiB. lliey 
say, that we Christians introduced the traffic of slaves; 
and that, before our coming, they lived in peace. But, say 
they, it is obsen'able, wherever Christianity comes, there 
come swords, and guns, and powder, and ball with it." 
(Smith, sent out by the Royal African Company, in 1726.) 

"The Europeans are far from desiring to act as peace- 
makers among them. It would be too contrary to their 
interests ; for the only object of their wars is, to carry off 
skves; and as these form the principal part of their traffic, 
they would be apprehensive of drying up the source of it, 
were they to encourage the people to live wpII together. 
The neighborhood of the Djmel and Tju keep them 
perfectly at war the benefit of whi^h iccrucs to the 
company who buy all the prisoners made on either side; 
and the mort. there arc to sell the greater is their profit; 
for the only end of their armaments is to mike captives, 
to sell them to thi, white traders. (Bruce.) 

Arlus, of Dantzic, says, that, in his time, "those liable to 
pay fines were banished til! the fine was paid ; when they 
returned to their houses and possessions." 

-"■Since this trade has been used, all punishments have 
been changed into slavery. There being an advantage in 
such condemnation, thev strain the crimes very hard, in 
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order to get the benefit of selling the criminal. Not only 
murder, theft, and adultery are punished by selling the 
criminal for a slave, but every trifling crime is punished in 
the same manner." (Moore.) 

"The king of Sain, on the least pretense, sells his sub- 
jects for European goods. He is so tyrannically severe, 
that he makes a whole village responsible for the fault of 
one inhabitant, and, on the least pretense, sells them all for 
slaves." (Sayer.) 

These witnesses were mostly engaged in the slave-trade 
themselves. Others might be easily added, were it neces- 
sary. Barbarism, ignorance, and even inhumanity are made 
more barbarous, ignorant, and inhuman, by the slavery 
which exists in this country, which sends its pestilence over 
to Africa, to degrade it below common heathenism ; and all 
this by Christian men! (See Clarkson's History of the 
Slave-trade, pp. 504-506.) 

10. The principles oa which the slave-trade has been 
destroyed by Great Britiun and the United States will 
finally overthrow slavery itself. The slave-trade is barely 
the leading means of supplying slavery with its victims. 
The other means of supply is the domestic slave-growing 
and the domestic slave-trade of the country. The great 
moral principles which afiect any one of these branches of 
supply must affect the other, as well as the practical system 
of slaveholding itself. What overturns the one must over- 
turn the other; and success in one is the earnest of success 
in the other. If the slave-trade be contrary to humanity 
and justice, so must slavery he contrary to humanity and 
justice. The one is barely the means ; the other is the end 
to be accomplished by the means; and if the African trade 
is inhuman and unjust, as a sinful means to secure a sinful 
end, the domestic trade of purchase, sale, transportation, 
and slave-growing, which is only one other great means to 
secure the same sinful end — the holding in bondage our 
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fellow-men— must be also sinful. It is of little account, 
whether the slave in America was enslaved as soon as born 
where he labors, or is a native African. The home-made 
slave and the foreign slave are owned by the same master, 
labor in the same field, are deprived of the same righls, vis- 
ited with the same ivrongs, and the entailment on their pos- 
terity the same. 

The abolition of the slave-trade was one of the most 
glorious events that ever transpired. It was a contest, but 
it was one, not of brute force, but of reason. It was a 
contest between those who felt deeply for the happiness 
and elevation of their fellow-men, and those who, through 
vicious custom and the impulse of avarice, had trampled 
under foot the sacred rights of nature, and attempted to 
deface the Divine image from their minds. In the discus- 
sions accompanying and following the abolition of the 
African trade, the most generous moral sympathies liavo 
been called into exercise, and have gone far to preserve 
national virtue, and to preserve from barbarism the nations 
which engaged in the suppression of the trade. This 
discussion is useful in the discrimination of moral character, 
ranking the wise and good on the side of freedom, and 
leaving the mistaken and vicious on the side of slavery, or 
in a sinful neutrality. It is a marvelous occurrence, that 
two nations, the most powerful on earth — Enghmd and 
America — the mother and the child — should, in the same 
month of the same year, have abolished the African trade. 
Emancipation, in part, followed in America. Under the 
Hritish flag freedom has occupied the place of bondage. 
Other nations are following the good example ; and Amer- 
ica is in rapid progress to complete the work, commenced 
in the abolition of the foreign trade, and continued in the 
advance of freedom. Well might the devout Clarkson 
conclude his admirable history of the abolition of the African 
slave-trade with this golden sentence; "Rciider, thou art 
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now acquainted with the history of this contest. Rejoice 
in the manner of its termination! and, if thou feelest grate- 
ful for the event, retire within thy closet, and pour out thy 
thanksgiving to the Almighty, for thia his unspeakable act 
of mercy to thy oppressed feilow-creatures." 
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CHAPTER III. 

As the enslavement of children, as soon as tliey are born, 
is become now the substitute of the African slave-trade, 
and, therefore, the support of slavery, which feeds and 
supplies its victims, it will deserve particular attention. We 
will, therefore, devote a short ehapter exclusively to its 
consideration. The following are the arguments and con- 
siderations which we bring against it; 

1. No one can ever be born a slave. 

Liberty is the natural right of every human being, as 
soon as he breathes the air; and no human law can justly 
deprive him of that right, which he derives from the law of 
nature. "All men are created free and equal." 

In this light it is considered in the Roman or civil law, as 
appears from the following quotation from the Institutes of 
Justinian: "Liberty is a natural faculty, which belongs to 
every man, unless he is deprived of it by force or by law. 
Slavery is a constitution of the law of nations, by which 
any one is subjected to the dominion of another, contrarv 
TO NATURE."* According to this, liberty is the natural 
faculty, privilege, or right of every person; and every one 
possesses it, till he is deprived of it by force or law. 
While slavery is contrary to nature, it is a constitution, 
or institution, of the law of nations. Hence, every child 
of man is free, till he is made a slave. He is never 
bom a slave. If one were born a slave, then all must be 
bom slaves, because all are born alike; nor do we bear of 
any manumissions from a state of nature, that persons 
should be free, which must be the case, were men born 
* " Libettas quideiii est naturalis facultas ejus, quod cuique 
faoete libet, aiei siquid vi aut jute prohibctur. Servitus autem 
est conatitutio juris gentium, qua quis dominio alieno contra 
naturam aubjicitar." (Institutionoa Juatiiiiani, lib. i, tit. 3.) 
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slaves ; nor do we find tliat any become slaves by nature : 
they are made so by force or by law; and without such 
force of violence or law, they are never found to he slaves. 

We hear, indeed, of some who were bom servants in the 
house in the dijs of the patriarchs But servants were 
not slates and indeed the servants of the patnarchs were 
mo^tly their subjects or dependtnts 

2 The enslavement of children especially, is a direct 
Moldtion of the law of nature and this law ol nature as 
Tsell aa other natural laws is the law or consUtution of 
God himself BUcisfone— bojk i p 40G— after showing 
tint men can not justlj be made shves by caftrnty or the 
sale of one s sdt proves that the) can not be bom slaves 
because this bem^ built on the two former rights must 
fall together with them If neither captivity nor the aaJe 
of one s self can by the law of nature and reason reduce 
the pirent to slavery, much less can they reduce the off 
spnng 

T All men from their birth ire nafuriUy necessanly 
and m all en cumstanoes the n^htful otBiiers of themsehes 
and are therefort incapable of becoming the goods and 
ciiatttls if another except by theft violence or unjust 
laws for since all men aie natuially fret, no one cm 
dLpnve them ol that freedom but by the complcated 
crime of theft and robbery A man may by his cnmes, 
forfeit his nght Ui freedom or hi, may sell his freedom far 
lift, as it respects labor bat he can not transfer ti another 
his right to perform thi duties of religion nor thi, relative 
dutits woich he owes to men and as no min can transfer 
to another his own nght to private relative duties he 
certainly can not transfer the natural rights of another to a 
third person therefore no man without being gmlty of 
tbett or robbery can take away the Ireedom of the 
Atncans much Ipss (.an he take avsaj the frtcdim of th n 
children and tlieir children's cluldren; for, when human 
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to put to death tlio chiHren of murderers, for the murders 
committed by their parents, thao to enslave the children of 
slaves, because their mothers were slaves. How great, 
then, is the injustice, when the doom of perpetual servitude 
is inflicted, not upon criminals, convicted of atiocious wick- 
edness, but upon children, from their birth to their grave, 
who have never been accused of any crime, and against 
wliom there is not the least suspicion of guilt ! 

When the mother is a slave for no crime, as has always 
been the case with every African slave mother, as the annals 
of history furnish no example of the enslavement of children 
on account of the crimes of the mother, the atrocity seems 
to be somewhat hightened, if it were possible that the sin of 
la ement could be aci-ravated Has ever a slave been 
m d h U ted 8 m 



guil 



h & d h p dm 

the hands of thieves, and had chains on them when the chil- 
dren were horn, the children ought to he slaves ? If so, it 
would follow, that all who were bom in the political state, 
against which our fathers rose in 1775, ought to have 
continued under it; and, therefore, tlie principle, that all 
men are created free and equal, must be wrong; or, those 
to whom tlie law of Moses was given, having been born of 
slave parents, were Pharaoh's lawful property, and the 
Lord puubhed him for Jiolding on to his own lawful prop- 
erty. IE the wrath of God awaits him who rushes into an 
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am™ vilhge, „d mza on men and .omm md m.k.s 
slaves of tkem, ho. en he ese.po who sokes lie child in 
the arms of the slave mother before it opens its eyes, and 
makes it a slave for life "? 

5. T!ie enslavement of children is forbidden in the law 
of Moses On the seventh jear all Hebrews who became 
teniporarj slaves .ere free or it the fmhest at the vear 
of juhilee foi the ,i,r of jnbdei p.oclaimed hbertj to 
all the mhabil-ints of the land Ilius the enshvmg of 
children on accmnt of then parents ,s dearly overturned 
^v the hw of (rjd as dehvered to Moses 



To enslai 



cjntrarj to the verj spirit c 



the New Testament Our S.v.or eame to preach the 
Gospd to the poor to heal the broken hearted to pr^Jch 
d h>erancc to the c^pti.t. and reco.erj of aight to the 
Hmd to .et at libertj them thit are bruised Cin the 
disciples of fiuch 1 mister inflict the host much le=s the 
orealeslof punishments upon a human beingwho his neier 
b^.cii guilty of an, cnrae' Our Savior took I ttJe children 
in hib irms Md blessed them The sliiehojders seize on 
tJiem as a lawful pre*— ttar them from the b^i^om;, of their 
MmH mot]iers~4m thera to ignorance and degn. 
difion And so 1 >w do they reduce them in the scale of 
'■ui-jection fhit they can descend no lower The maxim 
ff the iivil jiw IS /n senonm conddwiie nulla «( d,/ 
Jircnha — m the condition of slaves there la no difference 
V It IS as unjust to ensluL the children of cobred peo 
rle as th children of the white people It is is unjust to 
enslue the children of white or bhck persons in the slave 
St lies IS it no lid be to enslave them in the free states 
The Hicks are hnn is fjee as the whites and one black is 
born as free as another. & 1 umin h v cin j st!y depme 
any one of liberty, wh eh s an nhentance of I s b rth 
No human legislation c n n ak ti at 1 i s Morally 
wrong politically right. It ould be tl same cr n e for 
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iodividuals to enslave i>hite children, after such laws were 
made, as it was before We haie the same right in the 
north to make laws to enslave our children, thai the south 
have to enslave theirs But, neither «e nor they have any 
move right lo make such laws, than we have to attempt to 
legislate away the laws of God And this is much woise 
in the hands of professed Chnatians and ministers, thin in 
the hands of infidels. And all this is self-evident, and needs 
no reasoning to establish it, other than to express it in plain 
terras. The Declaration of Independence asserts this as a 
self-evident truth: "We hold these truths to be self-evi- 
dent, that all men are created equal; and they are endowed 
by their Creator with certiun inalienable rights : among these 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of Inppiness " The chir- 
aeter of the man wl n la a I Id m t b h d by 
the same standard wh 1 d d tt ! f 1 m wl o 

goes to the shores of \f d t 1 b j t 1 n m n 

and enslaves them. N h h m n 1 g rapl cat 

boundaries can cha nip pi If th tin 

person, among the J f d th 1 nd ) a man 

he was pronounced as j,uil aa tl n 1 m n t 1 
and the sentence, in 11 was d tl Th 1 se 

hands innocent child f d h n p tin 

children; and they w 11 b 1 Id ^uilt f d th f 
moral death, in the j t tl 1 f G d I th 

there is no escape, but to restore to the stolen child the 
possession of himself, and to hold him, not as stolen prop- 
erty to be used for his benefit, but as stolen property to, be 
restored with the least possible delay to the owner — to the 
child himself. 

How specially atrocious is the sin to make laws to enslave 
our own children, and then practice these laws over our 
children and grandchildren, and our relatives by hlood! 
Who are the enslaved mulattoes of the south, but the blood 
lebtionsof those who enslave them? This is no fabrication 
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of abolitionists, or nortliern fanatics. Tii? parents of these 
children, and their near and distant relatives hive enslaved 
them and thif, 13 constintlj done e\i.ry jear tiery diy 
e\ery hour 

8 TIiB enslavement of chddren i? tlip/t amtinued m 
bhie^ in this country ivere ongimlly stolen from Africa, 
or -.eiztd bj violence ind thus ahductL.d In thL enslave 
ment of the cl ildren of shscs the same theft is continued 
The trst min thief iidnapper or man steakr stole the 
-,laies from Africa and retaining thera in bondagt is a 
rfLOgnilion of the first act of stealing and a mf,re reppti 
tion or continuance of it Evtry infant bom of ^a African 
(.Idve IS stolen from its mother nhicli is as plain an act of 
man stealing as the firi-t Where is the difference whether 
the child WIS born in Virgmia or Africa nhen it becomes 
a slaie' F r exampk take two children of the same age 
the one bom in Africa, the other in Virginia: both, in 
process of time, become the slaves of the same master, and 
are equally treated as slaves — is not the condition of both 
the same? 

How, to enslave is "to convert a freeman into a slave," or 
"to continue him in a state of slavery." God made man 
free ; men have made him a slave. All men are created 
equal — all are, by nature, in possession of liberty. It 
amounts to the same, whether a freeman be converted into 
a slave by conquest, by kidnapping, or by the laws of the 
land. It may be the act of an individual or a community. 
Tlie very same thing, in all these modes, is done to a free- 
man—the act of reducing him to a slave. The act is pre- 
cisely the same, and the effect of it on the man is precisely 
the same, wore the modes of doing it ten times more numer- 
ous than they iire or have been — ^just as murder is the 
same, whether the act was perpetrated by the sword, the 
rifle, the bowie-knife, or the halter. It is murder in all 
thei^e cases. So slavery is tiie same to the enslaved, whether 
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his liberty was taken from liim, and slavery inflicted on him, 
by secret stealth, open violence, or by following the condi- 
tion of his much-injured and enslaved mother. A man 
may be very innocent in becoming, by inheritance, the legal 
owner ol a slave; and the restoration of right to the original 
owner may, for a time, be impracticable ; but none of these 
things sanction the original wrong, or abolish the moral 
claim of the oiiginal owner; or, in other words, the right 
of the slave to the freedom of himself. In such case, the 
kffal owner of the slave may ret^n, in safe-keeping, the 
stolen property — the enslaved man — till he lias it in his 
power to give hira liberty; but he is not to use this properly 
as his own, but in trust for its owner. And the master is 
at no loss to know who the owner is; for the man or child, 
who is now his legal slave, is the original, the rightful, and 
the only owner of himself. 

9. Enslaving children is chaigeable with all the abomina- 
tions of slave-growing, as portrayed in the foregoing chap- 
ter. The darkest picture on the page of himian criminality 
is that of enslaving children. This is done for gain. Tlie 
brutal pleaders for this accursed thing compare mothers to 
brood-mares, in their comments on the heathen masim, 
"The child follows the condition of the mother." Pros- 
pective mothers of the doomed, infant slaves, are selected 
and purchased in the market for this purpose, and kept in 
view of its gains. And where no intention of such deeds 
enters the hearts of slaveholders, the essentia! laws of the 
system secure the very same thing. So that, whether it is 
done by law, or by the mere will of the owner, the same 
thing is done. The young brood are slaves from their 
birth. Tlie law of nature is broken. The mere disgrace 
of this more than heathenish brutishness, is tlie smallest 
part of the evil. The manifest sinfulness is the chief thing. 
Hence, every one who enslaves children, must be content to 
take all the disgrace and sin which belong to a voluntary 
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slave-breeder From tins there is no cscipe but bj flight 
from tlie system whn,h Bmbraces this abomination of slave 
growing as one of its inseparable constituent parts, 

10. The cnslaung of children is i mere substitute for 
the African '.\a\e trade How was the system of sla\ery 
in this country commenced and subsequently aupphid till 
it obtained all the matuntj and strength of a powerful 
sjstem ' The answer is pUm— from the supplies furnished 
annually from the African slaie trade How is slavery now 
sustaim d in America ' Not bj the Afncan slaie tiade, but 
by the American slave-trade of these United States — the 
constant enslavement of children. Virginia went for the 
abolition of the Afncan trade, that their home trade might 
be more profitable in growing young slaves for market. 
Ihe enlreme south were zealous for the African trade. 
But /lome crmsumptton gained the day; and from that time 
till now has engrossed the slave market, and excluded the 
ftrtign trade as piracy and sin, punishable with death. 
But the horai> trade of slave-growing has done the same 
thin^r and is therefore, sinful, if the African trade be sinful. 
A suncj of the number of children enslaved annually, 
B 11 SLt this m a clear light. The number of free people 
rtdutHd to sla\erv annually, and the manumitted who are 
ri mslaied though considerable in itself, is small compared 
luth the number of children annually enslaved. In the 
i-'^KRit*, number tnslaved every year, Ihe children need 
h be cakuljted, for the others are as nothing compared 
t tl pm ThL. number of children may be pretty accurately 
1 (.ei tamed bj the census. As there are now about three 
railhons of slaies m the United States, if twenty-five years 
« ill make i generation, then three millions of human beings 
iL insjaied in the United States every twenty-five years, 
r ut tailing thirty jears for a generation, then every thirty 
> irs thne millions are made slaves, not in Africa, but in 
the Unted btites under the flag of liberty. According to 
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this cilculjtion one hundred thousand sro imiuallv en- 
slased or in other word': one hundred thousand free 
pei-aons are made slates eii-ry year in our free republic! 
or the number dzilif deprived of libertj and reduced to 
sliivery, la two hundred ajid seventy-four ! In our Christian 
country, where all men arc born free and equal, three mil- 
lions are deprived of freedom and converted into slaves 
every thirty years, one hundred thousand annually, and 
two hundred and seventy-four daily! "Hail Columbia, 
happy land !" 

To mate this matter more plain, if plainer it can be, we 
ask the question. What would the effect be on our slave 
system, were all bom free to continue free, or were no 
children enslaved? What else would it be, than to sweep 
away slavery from our midst in one generation? Hence, 
enslaving children is the support of slavery. The African 
trade was the first great supplier. Now, our own domestic 
trade does the work effectually, and supplies annually one 
hundred thousand fresh victims, to keep up the vilest system 
that ever saw the sun. 

11. Nor can the man who raises another have a right to 
his services during life. Those who raise orphans are not 
entitled to their services during life. The services of such, 
till they are twenty-one, arc considered as the price for 
raising them. Such services parents are allowed for raising 
their children. And, certainly, slaveholders ean not be 
entitled to any further remuneration. Besides, they gener- 
ally raise the slaves in a very coarse manner. They hate 
not the trouble of nursing them, nor do they give them any 
education. They also receive such services from their pa- 
rents, as more than compensate for the enpenscs incurred 
in supporting the young slaves before they arrive at matu- 
rity. Consequently, masters are not entitled to the services 
of slaves during life, because they have raised them. Tho 
man who enslaves another because he has raised him. 
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h d w th m I justly I d f th j w 

1 tol n d d d f m h ^h w tol and 
tl f h } ht t buy 11 th m 

■\\ th p re t J tly b d n d n 1 f tl at 

Id g 1 1 f 1 g tl ff pn g P ts 

have no right to the f tl own chddren beyond 

ii limited time , and, th f a ot permitted to hold 
them in bondage dur n !if n t thun to others for 
slaves And if parents who nurse, train, educate, and 
proiide sustenance for (heir children, have no nght to hoH 
their ovin children as slaies dunng life, no others can have 
such right For it can not be prettnded that slaveholders 
can have .is much right to the service of children whom 
they have neither nursed, educated, or provided for, as 
parents have to their own offspring Hence, slavery, which 
originated in violence and theft, and is perpetuated by 
means equally as unjust as those in which it originated, is a 
flagrant violation of the divine law against man stealing. 

13 Tlie nght of freedom can not be taken away from 
any innocent human being, without the greatest injustice; 
although the poioer off dmmyb tX wyf 
cnme By whit law th ty h ht f f d 

he taken away ' Not by th m 1 1 w h h p id 
stealing, robbery, and 1 t by th th ty f 

tlie civil law, for the d 1 whas just p w to t f 
with men's pnvate nf,U Th p pi th 1 1 t f 

civil government, ne tra f rr d Id t an f to 

their representatives p w th p t nghta f 

men, and civd rulers J b 1 fT'l P " ' 

othcrb, which tlie\ did not possess themselves. Slaves, 
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therefore, have the r qkt I f do ii and tl e p/wer of en 
joying this n^ht is ivitlihtid from them by thL system of 
slavery, which proiea sl-neholdmg to be downnght thfft 
and robbery. 

14. The ciam i pioperlj in man and m nn inanim-if« 
object can ntt stand on the e-ime basis It is true sla»e 
holdera tell us that s!a^ es ire ts trulj propertj as freehold 
estate " This is not ti ue The master s right even according 



»% m p 

h lu w 

of God, in preference to every other obhgatiun whatever. 
3S'^ow tJie alleged "freehold right of propertj' in mjn," is a 
palpable violation of the fundamental principles ot God's 
law. Hence, the assertion of such rights as these, whether 
by law or otherwise, is an intolerable usurpation on the laws 
of God and the lights of human nature. When the planters 
of Dcmerara complained that the Sunday labor of the 
slaves was unjustly wrested from them by the interference 
of the Imperial ParliamenI, Lord Bathurst replied, "that 
Sunday was the slaves' day, to be employed according to 
the law of God," and added by expressing the hope, " that 
no Christian master would so far forget himself as to claim 
indemnity for what Ms religion — the law of God — must 
liiLve taught him he ought never to have required." By 
this he pronounced slavery to be a usurpation on the rights 
of our fellow-men, and a violation of the laws of God. 
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The keen retort of Daniel O'Connel, in 1831, in the BriU 
ish Parliament, to Mr. Burge, is wortli noticing in (liis place. 
Mr. Burge, a stout pro-slavety advocate, in his speech, took 
occasion to ask, indi^mantly, "What! would you come in be- 
tween man and his freehold r To this O'Connel, in his 
reply, made the following prompt retort: "I started, as if 
something unholy had trampled on my father's grave, and I 
exclaimed, with horror, ' A freehold i\ a hum \s being i' " 
(London 'intisUvery Kcporler, \ol iv, p 268) 

Take another lephcaUon of the same sort In 1832 Sir 
C. B Cardington, an e\tenbne slave-owner m the West 
Indies, m a letter to Mr Buxton, speakmg of the negro, 
said ' He IS a &Uie by no act of the planter, but bv tiie 
laws of England, by the same laws he is my absolute 
property, of ivhich I can not justly be deprived without 
compensation" Mr Buxton replies 'You call the slave 
your absolute propertj Here is precisely the point on 
wLioh we are at i^sue I venture to call jour pioperty in 
iiim, howeier acquucd, a usurpaiio-j I deny that any 
liuman bting, oi bodj of men, can have had power to give 
him to you. My creed is, that to every indimdual bom into 
the world belongs tlx absolute right to Ms own limbs— his ovm 
lobor—hU o«m liberty—to his wife— to his children^lo his 
enjoyment of entire freedom~ASD to the rNRESTRicTED 
WORSHIP OP HIS God. I know, in short, no claim you can 
plead to extort from Lim unrequited labor, which an Algo- 
rine might not plead with equal force to hold in bondiige his 
Christian captives — a BSOLijTE propeuty in our fellow- 
MEN !" (Antislavery Reporter, vol. v, pp. 301-309. Lon- 

To the same purpose is the following declaration of Wil- 
berforce, uttered June 25, 1824 r "Every man is endowed 
with various faculties, for the use of which he is responsible 
to his Creator. He has no light to transfer that responsi- 
bility to another; and for another to take It away from liim. 
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except for some crime which justifies such a, punish raent, is 
& downright infringement on the rights of God, as well jis 
a. usurpation of the rights of man. Slavery in any condi- 
tion and any form is insufferahle, because it is, in fact, to 
give to man that which the corrupt nature of man ought 
not to possess — absolute and uncontrolled power over a 
feliow-creature." (Antislavery Reporter for 1824, London, 
p. 9fi.] 

15. Now a few words as to the j-asl right of the master 
to the slave, especially the slave child. There are some 
whose notions of justice are so confused, and confounded by 
slavery, as to suppose the master has something like an 
honest title to the person of the slave. We have been so 
long accustomed to talk of "my slave," find "your slave," 
and of what he would fetch, if sold, that we are apt to 
imagine that he is reallv yours or mine, and that we have a 
just right to keep, sell, or give him away by gift or -will. 
Let MS test this point by a very plain parable. Here is a 
very valuable commodity ; and here are two claimants for 
it — a white man and a black man. The commodity is the 
body of the black man. The white man says, "it is mine." 
The black man says, "it is mine," Now, the question is, if 
every man had his own, to whom would t!iat black body 
belong ? The claim of the bliick man to his own body is 
just this: God gave him his own body. He holds it by 
God's grant. Will any one say, he came by his body in an 
illegal manner? Does any man suspect, that he played the 
knave and purloined his limbs? It must be admitted, tjie 
negro has a pretty good prima facie claim to his own body. 
If any man thinks he has a better, the onus probandi lies on 

Next we come to the clmm of the white man to tiie body 
of the black man. What is the foundation of your right? 
It sliall be the best that the case will admit of. You 
received him from your father. Very good ! Your father 
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bought him from a eghboring slaveholder. Tlie slave- 
holder bougi t h m f oni a tr der, in the District of CoIum- 
bia. The tn der b ugl 1 1 m from a man-merchant in Africa. 
But how did the man merchant obtain the black man ? He 
stole him; he kidnapped him. The very root of your clMm 
is theft, robbery, violence, inconceivable wickedness. If any- 
thing ever was proved on earth by evidence, it was proved, 
and is now universally acknowledged, that the method of 
obtaining slaves in Africa was theft, robbery, violence, man- 
stealing, and murder. If your slave c^e direct from 
Africa your right to his person is absolutely nothing. But 
your claim to the child born in Kentucky, Virginia, or Mary- 
land is still less. The new-bom infant has done— could have 
done— nothing to forfeit his right to freedom. And to talk 
about rights, justice, equity, and law, as connected with 
slavery, is to talk downright nonsense. If we had no 
interest in the case, and were only speaking of the conduct 
ff other nations or individuals, we would all use the same 
hnguage, and we should all speak of slavery as we now 
speak of the piratical slave-trade— that is, we would call 
sla^erj m the United States rank, naked, flagrant, and un- 
disguised injustice. Whatever may be the excuse for the 
master agamst the cruel slave-laws which first enslaves the 
mfant and then forbids his emancipation, he can pretend to 
no claim to the person of a child because he happens to be 
bom of a slave mother, who, in her tarn, was unjustly 
dipriied of her freedom, and prevented from exercising her 
just right to it. {See Mr. James Buxton's speech before 
house of Parliament, May 15, 1823, p. IG. London, 182S.) 
le The slaveholder, therefore, has no just title to the 
■'live but, on the other hand, the slave has a just title to 
himself Property that is stolen, or taken by unjust violence, 
though it pass through a thousand hands, even by honest 
purchase, still belongs to the original owner; and to him, 
according to the plainest principles of justice, it must revert. 
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The ancestors of the Africans were originally free, but were 
unjustly seized and sold into hondage; and, by an unjust 
and arbitrary power, their offspring are still enslaved, and 
arc the same as stolen property. As no one had a right to 
steal them, so no one since lias had any just right to sell, 
buy, or hold them as slaves, and the title to them is prop- 
erly the title to stolen property, the owner of which is 
present, is undoubtedly known, and now claims it, as in the 
case of the black and white man, given heretofore, contend- 
ing about the owner of the black man's body. And, though 
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then bis owner, for safe-keeping, to prevent him from injuring 
society. Not, however, his owner for (/ain, but for the 
public good. Convicts are not sent to tJie plantations of 
masters to work for their benefit, but they are consigned to 
the public officers for safe-keeping. 

18. Besides, every case in which a child is made a slave, 
is a new case of enslavement, as original as that which 
occurs in the case of an African stolen from Africa; for 
the fact of the mother being a slave or free has nothing 
to do with the matter. Every child enslaved is, therefore, 
an act of orit/inal theft, or robbery, very easily traced out, 
in almost all cases; and in the case of infants and minors, 
no man can ever claim them as slaves, because their infancy 
or minority are themselves proofs that they have never bv 
Clime forfeited their liberty, and, therefore, they now pos- 
si -Js it; and all such as even claim infants or minors as 
slaves, are, by prirrui fade evidence, guilty of attempted theft 
or robbery, and ought, therefore, to he punished severely 
bj' fine, un prison me nt, or even death, for such an outrage 
on the Itberlies of the human race. 

19. The follotting, from the pen of Mr, Wesley, will 
close this chapter; 

" Had your father, have you, has any man living, a right 
to use another as a slave? It can not be, even setting rev- 
elation aside. Neither war nor contract can give any man 
such a property in another, as he has in his sheep or osen. 
Much less is it possible that any child of man should ever be 
born a slave. Liberty is the right of every human being, 
as soon as he breathes the vital air; no human law can de- 
prive him of that right which he derives from the law of 
nature. If, therefore, you have any regard for justice, to 
say nothing of mercy or of the revealed law of God, ren- 
der to all their due. Give liberty to whom liberty is due — 
to every child of man, to every partaker of human nature, 
'et none serve you but by his own act and deed — .fjy his 
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own voluntary choice. Away with all whips, all chains, all 
compulsion. Be gentle toward all men, and see that you 
invariably do to every one as you would he should do to 
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PEIVATIOM t» lATURAl BIGHTS. 
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CHAPTER I. 

DEPRIVATION OP EIGHTS NATURAL EIGHTS — 



1. AccoRDiso to Blackstone — book i, ch. 1 — the primary 
and principal objects of law are juea, rights, and injuria, 
WRONGS. Rights are either the rights of persona, which 
concern and are anncted to the persons of men or they 
are rights of things or such as a man may acqmre over 
external objects or things connected with his person 

Wrongs also are first priiale wrongs which being an 
infringement mer Ij of pari Lular rights oncem indiiiduals 
only and in law are ciUed cibiI znjanes and secondly, 
publtc wrtmqs which being a branch of general or public 
rights affect the whole communitj and in law are called 
crime'- and misdemeanors 

Slaver} requirts in its lery nature acts of in^usUce 
which mfnnge on the malienable nghta of mankind whde 
t also inflicts inj ines which form a hrge clais of great 
wrongs to the slaie So th-it shserj is a deprnation of 
just inalienable nghts and also inflicts great wrongs or 
in|unes on the innocent We wiU first go through the lead 
ing 3 ts of injustice of which it is chargeable and next con 
sider the pnncipal wrongs with which it is justly accused 
2 Personal nghts are either absclute or relatiie Abso 
1 ite nghts are such a-! appertain to men as indmduals 
relatiie nghts are those which belong to men as members 
of i. ciet> The absolute r /A(s of indmduals are such as 
1"1 ng t^ their persons merelj m a stdte of nature and 
which eiery man s entitled to enjoy whether out of soci 
et} or in it Th ABiiDiLTE hi iits of mm are usually 
simmed up m one general appelhtnn and denominat^-d 
the hATLRAL UBBRTi OF MiNKiND This Hattiral liberty 
consists properly in a power of acting as one thinks ht, 
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without any consent or control, unless by the law of nature; 
being a right inherent in ua by birth, and one of the gifts 
of God to man at his creation. And this natural liberty- 
can not be justly restrained by human laws, any farther 
than is necessary for the general advantage of the public. 
According to BlackBtone— book i, p. 130 — the absolute 
natural rights are three in number; namely, I. The right of 

PERSONAL SECURITT; 2. The right of PERSOKiL LlBERTr; 

and, 3. The right of private propertt. All these three 
great rights are the gift of God himself to erety human 
being, as is clear from the Bib!e, and as the law of nature, 
as discovered by natural indications, plainly demonstrates. 
Ko one can alienate these rights from himself or others, or 
destroy or infringe them, without committing a crime against 
God's laws. Kor can they be lawfully taken from any 
human being, except as a punishment for the commission of 
crime. Nor can thej be lawfullj subjected to any human 
check or control, except so far as to prevent their exercise 
interfering with their use by others 

The first absolute right, or that of personal security, con- 
sists, according to Blackstone, m a person's legal and unin- 
terrupted enjoyment of his life, his Umis, his hody, his 
health, and his reputation. 

The second absolute right, or that of peraimal liberty, 
consists va the free and uninterrupted privilege of locomo- 
tion, or of going, staying, returning, whither, where, when, 
and as we please. 

The third absolute right, or that of private property, 
consists in the free use, enjoyment, and disposal of all his 
acquisitions, without any control or diminution. 

These three great absolute natural riglits belong equally 
to all mankind, whatever their circumstances, ages, or con- 
ditions may be. 

The RELATIVE RIGHTS — vide Blackstone, book i, pp. 123, 
422 — which concern the relations that men sustain to each 
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Other, are, 1. The rights of rmtltr and «n.«.^„„i „„,„ 
..d si.,,; 2. Of h«.b.nd .„d wife; 3. Of p.„nt .„d 
ehildi 4. Of g„rf„ a„d ,„d. AH these rel.tio™ a„d 
the nghti conneoted with them ,re the .ppointtneot of God 
and »o not to t« changed without great pervereion and ,ia 
against God. 

Tliore are two other claaes of Hgbts, which m.j he called 
oiviL aionr., and ooKvmioaiL aioms. The benefit if 
not the possesion, of these belong, to aU mankind, mi iLe, 
onght to be possused and aaed a» jn.t oocaaion r«,ui,es b, 
al peraons who can justly and lawfully possess them, and 
who are capable of using them properly. 

The c,vit B,o„r, „e auxiliary to the great absolute n.tu- 
ra ngbts, and are neceaaiy to protect and suatam them in 
Ml eiercse These a,, the nght. to pettttou gcermnent 
for the ,edre., of g„e„nces the nght to appl, to court, 
of justice for redress of injuries the right I, he« arms; 
the right of sulfrige the nght to teatifj », ,itne.,esi the 
nght to serve as jurjmcn the right to acquire edncatiou; 
the n„ht to freedom of speech and of the p,„s the rights 
ofcoasciincc and some others The great absolute naSral 
rights can not be protected and enjoyed .ithout the assist- 
ance f these minor right.-aa the histories of all despotic 
goiermnents shrw Thn, fact and the fact that we are by 
nature on ainial at yean of discretion capabl of exercising 
these nghts pre™, by necessary imphtation that these 
r lit. „ also the gft of God and of co«r», inalienable 
{Vide BlacLstone i J41 ) 

The ooNvisrioaiL aionr. are .ucb as are acquired by 
contract or agreement w th others-such a. the right to 
marr, the "ght ., us. the sertice. or prepert, of others; 
the right of social mtereour.e the nght to wages, rent, or 
profit the rght to coll ct our debt, etc and a great v.. 
net, of other, corre pond ng with the agreement, winch 
men make with each other These nght wheipreperly 
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acquired, are sacredly enforced by the law of God as otber 
rights.. 

Al! these rights, taken coUectiTely, make up the sum total 
of what are called human rioiits. And they are so called 
because they belong to human beings only ; yet to all human 

3. All these just nghta of manUnd are divine righU; 
that is, they are guaranteed to man by the laws of God. 
And any act which annuls or infringes on these natural or 
dime rights, is a m-mg, enme, or ««; because it is an act 
against the law of God, and committed in contempt and 
violation of the law. The Bible recognizes and asserts the 
existence of the natural rights of men in the strongest 
manner, by denouncing and threatening with punishment 
those who folate them. A critical analysis of the denun- 
ciations of the Bible will show, that they are all directed 
against infringements of the securiii/, the Uherly, and the 
properly of others, and of the relative and other just com- 
mon law rights of others. The technical distinctions and 
mere language of the common law are not found in the 
Bible ; but the denunciations against the violation of these 
lights are far more frequent, minute, and severe in the Bible 
than the penalties of the common law are. And this could 
not be the case, had not these rights been inherited as the 
gifts of God, and guaranteed to them by the divine law. 

This matter is put in a very clear light by the distin- 
guished jurist, Blackstonc, in his Commentaries on the Laws 
of England, in the section of his introduction to that great 
work. We select the following from this illustrious man: 

"Man, considered as a creature, must necessarily be sub- 
ject to the laws of his Creator, for he is entirely a depend- 
ent being." (P. 39.) 

" And consequently, as man depends absolutely upon his 
Maker for every thing, it is necessary that ho should in all 
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Twints conform to his Maker's will. Tliis will of his Maker 
is called the law of nature." (Id.) 

"The law of nature, being coeva! with mankind, and dic- 
tated bj God himself, is of course superior in obligation to 
any other. It is binding over all the globe, in all countries, 
and at all times ; no human laws are of any validity, if con- 
trary to this ; and such of them as are valid derive all their 
force and all their authority, mediately or immediately, from 
this original " (P 41) 

" Upon these two foundations — the kw of nature and the 
law of ie\ elation — depend all human laws That is to say, 
no human lans should be suffered to contradict these To 
instance in the case of murder — this is expressly forbidden 
by the diiine, and demonstrated b\ the natural law and 
from tliese prohibitions arises the true unlawfulness of this 
crime Those human lans that annex t punishment to it, 
do not at all mcrease its moral gu It or superadd any fresh 
obligation in furo comcientiiB — by the decision of con- 
science — to abstain from its perpetration Nav if any 
human law should allow oi enjom us to commit it, we are 
bound to transgress that human law, or else we must offend 
both the natural and dnine " (Pp 42, 43.) 

"Those rights, then, which God and nature have estab- 
lished, and are therefore called natural n^hts — such as life 
and hbertj^ — need not the aid of 1 uman 1t.»s to be more 
effectually invested in eiery man than they art neither do 
they receive any additional strength when declared by the 
municipal laws to be inviolable On the contnrj no human 
legislature has power to abridge or destroy them, unless the 
] owner shall himself commit some act that amounts to a for- 
feiture." (P. 54.) 

As to bad laws, it may be said that it is the duty of the 
legislature to revise the enactments ; and it is the duty of 
Uie good citizen to obey them till tliis is done. On this 
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important point, we quote the following, by Chief Justice 
Christian, attached to Blackstone's Commentaries ; 

" Lord Chief Justice Hohart has also advanced that even 
an act of Parliament made against natural justice, so as to 
malte a man a judge in his own cause, is void in itself — for 
jura natUTCB sunt immulaliili<t—B.nd they are le^es legum. 
(Hob. 87.) With deference to those high authorities, I 
should concen e that m no case w bate\ er oan a judge oppose 
his own opmion ind authontj to the clear will ind declira 
tiun of the legislature His pronni,e is to interpiet and 
obey the mandates of the supreme power of the state 
And if an aU of Parlumtnt — it we could suppose such a 
rase — should like the edict of Herod cimmond all the 
children under a certam age to be sl'un the jud£,e ought to 
res gn 1 is office rither than be autiliarj to its exccutiun 
but it could only he dechred ^ id bj the same legislative 
power by which it was ordained If thu judicial power 
was compet nt to decide that an act of Parliament was ^oid 
because it was contrirj to nxtuid,! justice upon an appeal 
to the house of lords the inconsistency would be tl i con 
sequence that as judges thej must declare ^oid what as 
legislators they had enacted should be \alid 

The learned Judge bmself declares in p 91 If the 
Parliament will po ituelj en let a thing to be done which is 
unreasonable I know of no powei in the ordinarj fcrras of 
the Constitution that is vested with authority to control it." 
(1 Black. Com., Introduction, sec. ii, p. 41, note 3,) 

Now slavery annuls and tramples on all the natural rights 
granted to all men by their Creator, It is a tremendous sin ; 
but, like many other sins, such as murder, idol worship, etc., it 
has been common in all barbarous ages and nations. It is a 
heathenish and barbarous cruelty, utterly inconsistent with 
enlightened and pure Christianity. The following principles 
of the common law, in addition to those given by Blackstone, 
may be perused to advantage, before wo proceed further : 
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The hn fnors liberty (Wood C At } 
M hj.t IS invalid from the bi^mning can not be made 
\ 1 d bj the length of time (Nojes MaMins p 3 ) 

The law therefore which suppfits alaierj and opposes 
1 bi.rt> must necessdnly be condemned as oruil for eicry 
1 tlmg of human nature adiooates Iibertj Sla*erj is in 
t oduccd through human wickedness but God -wliocates 
1 b rtj b( the hw which he has ^iien to man Wherefore 
lib !t> lorn from man alwajs sitks to return to him and 
It IS the same with eicry thing which is depnved of its 
n itue freedom On this account it la tliat thi man who 
di not faior liVcrt) must be regarded as impious and 
crutl and hence tlie Hi qhsh law aluays faeors hbertr/ 
(C hanoellor > jrteicue De Caudibus Le^'um c 42 p 101) 

4 SlaTcrj is at variance «ith personal liberty the abso 
lutt natural mherent right of ill men 

fehiery deprives a min of himself and males him a 
clnttel or thing The sh\e being a persmd chattel is 
d all times liable to be sold absolutclj or mortgaged or 
1 L ed at the will of his master He may be left by will 
to iieira and taken by creditors or legatees 

No restraint except a pirtul one m Louisiana is imposed 
upon the sale and transfer of slaves, not only at the will of 
his master, but against his will, as in sheriffs' sales, when 
the slaves are seized to satisfy debts. Husbands and wives 
an separated Parents and children are separated. 

rht slave IS regarded as property, and sold as such, just 
is i hor^e cow, or sheep is sold. He is sold by auction, at 
the pleasure of the master, or by the sheriff when seized as 
dtbt in connection with horses, cattle, land, or any thing 
eKc He may be sold without any regard to the relations 
it husband wife, parent, child, brother, sister. He. may be 
lirttred lor goods, sheep, horses, cotton, or any thing else; 
and iii this things are done constantly in the soutli. Ad- 
vertisements of such sales mei^t the eye in every southern 
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papT. And thire tire in all the regions of slavery, slave- 
merchants, botli of the wholesale and retail classes ; and 
this is part and parcel of the system of slavery. And 
whenever there are scruples of conscience against this traffic, 
the scruples are properly against the system of slavery ; and 
the very existence of these scruples, which are veiy common 
among conscientious slaveholders, proves that a good con- 
science is at war with slavery, as a sinful system, hecauso it 
provides for and authorizes such sales, and does not prevent 

Against this essential element of shierj which makes 
man property, we furnish the foUowm^ tbjections 

(1.) The holding of min tj prcpirty ih conttir\ to the 
right idea of property Whit one man owni. can net belong 
to another. The constquence then of holding a min as 
property is, that he can have no right tr himaelf His 
limbs, his mind, his strength belong to another and not to 
himself; all of which is absird 

(2.) The inalienable rights of man are \iolated hs sk\ ery 
especially his liberty because he becomes entirely in the 
power of another, by the action of shvery and hence his 
natural liberty is de^^troyed 

(3.) If one man be sold is proptity =0 maj nil m n or 
any man; for if the right to liberty is found* d not on the 
essential attributes ot men as ratioitl and moral btrngs 
but on certain adventitious circumstances then e\erj human 
being, by a change of Lircumstances may be enslaieJ md 
treated as property 

(4,) Making men property leads ti: treating them as 
property. Hence the cruel and de^^rading tieatment which 
slaves often receive from their masters Thej are called 
sloek; children are called tncrmse mothers are called breed 
er». Such is the phriscology of slwery Mr Summers 
of Virginia, in the Legislatun of tint state on Januiry 20 
1832, says: "When in the '.ubhmc kssons of Chi tiinity 
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1 c— the slaveholder — it, taut,ht to do lo oth rs as he 
" uld havL others do to him he neier dicims that the 
degraded negro is within the pale of that ! olj canon 
T fler'.^n in his letter to Mr Coles of August 2S 1814 
•ixjs of slaveholders Nursed and educated m the d,uiy 
habit f seeing the dcgradtd cfndition hoth bodily and 
nculal of these unfortunate beings feiv minds ha^o yet 
d ubtid that they are as legitimate subjects of properly as 
their horses or cattle 

(j ) Hebrew servants were not property Children were 
Eonidtimes taken for their parents' debts ; but there is no 
instance of servants seized for the debts of their masters. 
Various kinds of property were levied on by creditors; ser- 
vants were not. Lost property was to be restored to the 
owner; runaway sen-ants not. Since, therefore, servants 
were not liable to the ordinary uses of property among the 
Hebrews, we may conclude tliey were not considered 
propertj 

If It be a violation of the rights of man to deprive men 
of their political freedom, the injustice is much more flagrant 
H-hen we rob them of personal liberty — as is the case with 
the slue Hi has no right to his wife and children, nor 
even to himself His very body, his muscles, his bones, his 
tiesh, are all the property of another. The movements of 
his limbs and bands are regulated by the will of his master. 
If he has mental qualifications, skill, and dexterity, these 
loo an his master s lie may be sold like a beast, or like 
the cottun or sugar or rice which his sweat and toil earn, 
lie ma( be transported in chains, like a felon. He may be 
whipp d and tormented in endless ways of punishment. 
Nay, if he is religious and pious, the grace of God in him 
is also sold, and his price is enhanced even by this as well 
as by his muscular strength, or his superior skill in some 
handcraft. A religious slave is of more value than a vicious 
one, and sells for more. Nay, if he be a preacher, his value 
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is still greater beciuse of liis influ n l on the morals and 
industry of his fellow slaies Thu deprivation of ptrsonal 
liberty is so complete that it destroys the rights of con 
science. Slavery irms the master with power to preient 
his slave frtm worshiping God aocordmg to the dictates of 
his conscience The master may legally restrain his si ives 
from assembling to hoar th insiruction'! of divine truth 
The condition of a sulf/eet is enviable compared to that of i 
slave. Tlieirs is a politic il yoke and is light compared 
with the Iieavj personal }oke which bears down the op 
pressed slave 

We will here insert an extract from Lord Brougham s 
speech befoie the Bntish Parliament on the subject of West 
India emancipation delivered July 13 1830 md another 
extract from Buxton 

" Tell mc not of nj,hls Talk not of the propertj of the 
planter in his laves I dtny the right I acln nlcd^enot 
the property The prmciples the feelingS of our common 
nature lise m rebellion against it Be the appe il made to 
tlie understanding or to the heart tl e sentence is the bame 
that rejects it In *ain \ou fell me of laws thit '.anction 
such a claim There is a law ahoit 11 the enactments of 
human codes — the iime ihrouj,hout the world — the simc 
in all times — such as it was before tht, daring gemui of 
Columbus pierced the night ff a^es and opened to one 
world sourtts of power wealth andkifwled^, to another 
all unutterable wies such it is at this dai It is the law 
written by the finger of God on the heart of mm and by 
that law, eternal unchangeable while men dtspise fraud 
and lothe rapine and abhor blood they shall reject with 
indignation the wild and guiltj fanci tl at man can hold 
property in man In van lou appeal to treatittr — to cove 
nants between nations The covenants of the Almighty 
whether the old covenant tr the new denounce such unholy 
pretensions To those laws did th y rf tld iifer who 
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maintained tlie Afiicjn trady. Sucli treaties did they cite, 
and not untruly; foi by one shameful compact you bartered 
the glories of Blenheim for the traffic in bltiod. Yet, in 
despite of law and of treaty, that infernal traffic is now 
destrojed, and its votaries put to death, like other pirates. 
How came this change to pass? Not assuredly by Pariia- 
mcnt leading the way; but the country at length awoke; 
the indignation of the people was kindled; it descended in 
thunder, and smote the ttafEc, and scattered its guilty 
profits to the winds. Now, then, let the planters be\Yare ! 
Let their assemblies beware! Let the government at home 
beware! Let the Parliament beware! The same country 
is once more awake— awake to the condition of negro 
slavery ; the same indignation kindles in the bosom of the 
same people ; the same cloud is gathering that annihilated 
the slave-trade; and, if it shall descend again, they on 
whom its crash may fall will not he destroyed before I have 
warned them ; but I pray that their destruction may turn 
away from us the more terrible judgments of God !" (Lon- 
don Antislavery Reporter, vol. iii, pp. 332, 333, for July, 
1830.) 

"Is there no difference between a vested interest in a 
house or a tenement and a vested interest in a human being ? 
no difference between a right to brick and mortar and a 
right to the flesh of man ? a right to torture his body and to 
degrade his mind at your good will and pleasure 1 There is 
tliis difference : the right to the house originates is law, and 
is reconcilable to justice; the claim— for I will not call it a 
right— to the man originated in robbery, and is an outrage 
upon every principle of justice and every tenet of religion." 
(Speech of Fowel Buxton in the British Pariiaraent.) 

"The owners of slaves are licensed robbers, and not the 
just proprietors of what they claim : freeing them is not de- 
priving them of property, but restx>ring it to the right owner. 
It is suffering the unlawful captive to escape. It is not 
10* 
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wronging the mastir'. but doing justice to the slaTe— 
restoring him to liimself Emancipation would only take 
away property tliat is Us own propertj and not ours— prop- 
erty that has the same nght to foaseas us as we have to 
possess it — property that lias the Sdme nght to convert our 
children into dogs, and ealves, and colts, as we have to con- 
vert tlieirs into beasts — property that may transfer our 
children to strangers by the same right that wo transfer 
theirs." (Dr. Eice, speech before the Kentucky Convention 
which framed the Constitution of the state.) 

5. Slavery is at war with the iaalienable natura! right of 
holding proper/y and enjoying it. 

It is the absolute, inherent right of every a 
the privilege of acquiring, holding, enjoying, a 
all his honest acquisitions, without any control or diminution, 
under such restraints of law and constitution as preserve 
the same inherent right in the same degree to all others. 

(1.) At the creation of man God gave hira, in the distri- 
bution of his gifts, no right to hold property in man; but 
be did give him a right to possess property in other portions 
of the creation. He gave man a right to acquire and hold 
property in land, and in beasts, and to the proceeds of liis 
own labor. All men are set over the works of God's hands, 
and have an equal right to acquire and hold property; and 
consequently man can not liinc the right to hold property 
in his fellow-men, or m that which is properly another's, 
T!»e Bible is full of denunciations against those wlio with- 
liold from others the fruit of their exertions. "Woe unto 
him that buildeth his house by unrighteousness and his 
chambers by wrong; that useth his neighbor's service wiUi- 
out wages, and giveth him not for his work," Jer. 3sii, 13, 
See also James v, 4; Lev. xix. 13; Deut. xxiv, 14, 15. A 
wrong act does not become right because it is practiced 
often and on thousands ; nor because it is done systematic- 
ally and by authority of the laws of the land. None of 
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these things can eicuse us for wron^ng our neighbor of the 
fiuit of his labor. 

(2.) "Slaves have no iegal rights of property in things 
real or personal, and whatever property they may acquire be- 
longs, in point of law to their master " (Stroud pp 45 50 ) 
ri f. s the substa ce of the sla e laws w th scir ely any 
n ^ 1 cat ons from (he stem prop s t on wl ch Mr 
s r ud xp esses t as any one nny see who wi31 cons It 
th authont s quoted or c ted by h m and ail th a s 
ntrm d by the dec so of courts Tl e g neral pracf ce 
loo comports w th law and tie judcal dec s ons and 
tl o e vho pract ce d ffe entlj are su pected and must act 
V 1 due dut on or at lea t thej act ndependently or m 
oppos t n to the hws n the case 

\s s ited bove notl ng, s clearer from the B bl than 

I 1 n an has a right to tl e a Is of h s own labor 
II n r aso s f unded on the r crht a man hia to 
/ ^ IJ and of course to all tl t h h ms if an honestly 

qu e Lut, as sla ery depnve a man of / s If \. oi 
n tis tv depn es ts ct n of the eve se ot himself and 

II the fru ts of that exerc se We may not e the extent 
f tl s r bber n some of its lead n„ part lar In 

t, ne al s aves are depn ed of tl e comforts ind con en 

n es of He s table to rat onal ntell ^ent and moral 
bcni- 'We 1) jiotce some of th pa cuJa s cmbn ed 
und r th general head 

(3 ) Ihe master may determ ne th knd and d grce 
a d t m f 1 bor to wh h the slave shall he subjecte 1 
(S o d jp 2 30) 

In m t of tJ e sla thold ng states the laws are s lent on 
tl e t n n ployed n labor— thi. states of Georgia South 
( rol n Lou ana and M ss ss pp excepted 

n e law of Geor^ a forb da the r quinng greater labor 
1 om ch sk e or sla e than he she or th j a e able to 
pe fo m B as the tes n nj of a colored person can 
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not be received against a white persoo, and because the 
charge, in this case, is of a criminal nature, every lliing 
must be strictly proved. The law itself must be construed 
strictly. It is next to impossible to convict the master in 
such cases. 

In the negro act of South Carolina, of 1740, the pre- 
amble declares, "Whereas, many owners of slaves, and 
others who have the care, management, and overseeing of 
slaves, do confine them so closely to hard labor, that they 
have not sufficient time for natural rest." The act then 
prescribes the labor not to exceed "fifteen hours in twenty- 
four hours, from the 2oth of March to the 25th day of 
September; or more than fourteen hours in twenty-four 
liours, from the 25th day of September to the 25th day of 
March;" and the penalty for such offense is from five to 
twenty pounds currency. 

In Louisiana, " the slaves shall be allowed Laif an hour 
for breakfast, during the whole year. From the 1st day 
of May to the 1st day of November they shall be allowed 
two hours for dinner; and from the 1st day of November 
to the 1st day of May, one hour and a half for dinner. 
Provided, however, that the owners who will themselves 
take the trouble of causing to be prepared the meals of 
their slaves, be, and they are hereby authorized to abridge 
by half an hour per day the time fixed for their rest." 
The laws of both Louisiana and South Carolina, as well as 
those of Geor^a, are wholly inoperative, and must give 
way before the cupidity of the master." 

The fifteen hours a day allowed by South Carolina is an 
excessive amount of labor. The hard-working laborers of 
Europe are mostly confined to ten hours a day. The Leg- 
islatures of Maryland, Virginia, and Georgia have decided 
that convicts shall not work more than '•eight hours in the 
months of November, December, and January; nine houre 
in the months of February and October; and ten hours la 
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the rest of the \ear Thus the comicts in pn=ons who 
are connoted felons whose plmshment wis designed to 
consist pnncipalh of hard labor are not worked oier Im 
hours a da> at most and on dn average ib^iut nine "ict 
tht sla\e of South Carohna under a Uw professing to ct 
tend huminitv toward b m may he subjected to unremittinfj 
toil for tftecn hours mthin the sjjne period 

(4) Slucry deprnes a m-m of the fruits of his own 
labor The labor of the hands is the pnD(,ip,tl sourcn jf 
profit to a veiv lai^e portion of the human fimily and tj 
depme thtm of this is fo depnie them of every tinner 
And nere it eien trui that the slave does hsa nork than 
the free laborer the case is not alteied because slavery 
robs a man of the truit if nhat he does whetlier mori, or 
less To say he has in equivalent in food and clotbiii^' la 
not ti-u h(.ciuse no master apportions work in proportion 
to the lalue of food ind clothing Nor will it do to afhrm 
that the equivalent is rendered to the wile and chddren of 
thcsla\e hicause the slave properI> hisno wife or childitn 
for these belong to hia master. Nor will the equivalent 
be rendered by proviaion for sickness or old age; because 
the slave never agreed to work all his days for such a con- 
sideration ; and the master exacts for himself and his family 
an excess beyond the remuneration that would be paid in 
food, clothing, and the other considerations mentioned above. 
Tiie labor of the slave is exacted that the master and his 
family should live by it, and that they might live in luxury 
and idleness. The slave must work hard and bo always 
poor, that his master and family may be rich and idle. It 
is true, the slave can not be made to do the work of a free- 
man, because he wants the spirit and motive of a freeman. 

(5.) The slave is not only made property himself, de- 
prived of the right to hold property, and robbed of the 
fruits of his own labor, hut, as a consequence, he is de- 
prived of tlie comfortable enjoyments of hie. His food. 
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liis clothing, his dwelling — every thing pei'taining to him — 
are al! of inferior quality. His clothing is mostly of poor 
quality, or such as his master deems dishonorabie longer to 
ii'car. His dwelling is rude, uncomforiabie, as the mere 
aibitmry gift of his master. His food is either scanty or 
of inferior quality; or if good, it is mostly the offals of hia 
master's table. 

(6.) Slavery deprives men of wages. This is every-where 
in Scripture forbidden. 

(7.) Hence, slavery is a system of robbery. Tlie master 
may not design this, or be conscious of having done sueh 
a wrong to the slave. As the slave, according to slave 
laws, is considered as having nothing, the slaveholder does 
not suspect himself of robbery. It is not, however, true, 
that the slave possesses nothing; for he has a soul and 
body, the gift of God ; and, as his soul and body are his 
own, so also is his mental skill and bodily force his own; 
and the fruit of his labor is his own. To take these 
from the slave — the fruit of his labor and skill — is in fact 
to rob him. To take from a man his whole estate, the fruits 
of years of toil, would be a great wrong. But this would 
be a small offense compared with seizing the man himself, 
and appropriating to our use Jiis limbs, faculties, strength, 
labor, by which all property is obtained. 

Nor can it be justlysaid that the slave receives an equiv- 
alent, that he is fed and clothed, and is not, therefore, 
robbed. But suppose another to wrest from us a valuable 
possession, and pay his own price — we would think ourselves 
robbed, and the law would pronounce such a man a robber. 
Besides, will the supposed equivalent be any thing like just, 
when the laborer himself is held as property, and all his 
earnings are declared to be the property of his master? 

If it be said that many masters do render an equivalent 
for the labor of the slave, as to property — no doubt this is 
true in some respects — still, human rights are denied. The 
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slave lies wholly at the mercy of anotlicr; and tliis, in most 
cases, will result in wrong. Besides, there can be no equiv- 
alent for owning tlie slave himself, except to restore him to 
himself; that is, hy setting lijm free. To pay him for his 
kbor merely, will barely discharge tlie debt due to labor, 
and this nlone. His restoration to liberty is the only equiv- 
alent that can be rendered for the wrong of akverj', which 
robs a man of himself first, and then pi-oceeds next to 
deprive him of the fruits of his labor. 

6. Slavery is at variance with the right of persond »ecu- 
rky. Personal security, an absolute, inalienable right of 
man, secures to him the fi'ee and uninterrupted enjoyment 
of his life, his limbs, his body, his health, and his reputation. 
Life is the immediate gift of God, and is a right inherent 
by nature in every individuai. 

A man's limbs, as well as Ids other members, are also the 
gift of God, to enable him to protect and provide for him- 
self and family. 

The life and members of a man are of such high value 
in the estimation of all just law, that it pardons homicide 
if committed in order to protect them. And even deeds and 
contracts fojmaily executed, if forced by a well-grounded 
apprehension of losing life or members of the body, in case 
of non-compliance, may be afterward voided. Just law 
not only regards life and members, and protects every man 
in the enjoyment of ihem, but also furnishes him with every 
thing necessary for their support. 

The natural life, being the immediate gift of God, can 
not justly be disposed of or destroyed by any individual, 
neither by the person himself nor by any other of his fel- 
low-creatures, merely upon their own authority. Yet, by 
the Divine permission it may be forfeite^l for the breach of 
those laws of society which are enforced by the Divine 
authority, and called capital punisliments. 

The security of his reputation or good name from the 
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arts of detraction and slander, are rights to which every 
man is entitled by reason and natural justice; since without 
these it b impossible to Lave the perfect enjoyment of any 
other advantage or right. (See Blackstone, book i, pp. 
129-134.) 

The laws of slavery have little regard to the security of 
life, the members of the body, health, and reputation of the 
slave, that he may enjoy them; and hence these, in refer- 
ence to the ownership of them by the slave, are held in 
low esteem by slave laws, and, therefore, are slightly secured 
to their rightful owner, or, rather, they are not thus secured 
at aJl. The principal security for the life, body, health, and 
reputation of the slave is for the benefit of the master, 
either to enrich him, or accommodate him, or minister to 
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DEPRIVATION OF lUOHTS EDUCATION. 



CHAPTER II. 

1. The benefits of education are withheld from the 
hlne Thu 15 done b\ \press statutiiry laws, making it 
p 111! to teach him to reiJ. or write, or aid in doing it, or 
(, msing it to b done as, no provisions are made for tlie 
instruction of the s,\d\e Oi where no express laws forbid 
mstmntion cuitom goiema ind the custom is to let the 
sLtcs glow up wiiliout anj instniclton from books Hence 
g m ta h d 



£ ( ) 

In 1800 feouth Carohna enacted, that it would be ; 
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"unlawful assembly" for any slaves or free negroes, either 
by themselves or with white persons, "to meet together for 
the purpose of mental instruction," under a penalty of 
"twenty lashes upon such slaves," etc. (Stroud, p. 89.) 

But the law of South Carolina, which took effect April, 
1834, and passed the previous winter, entitled "an act to 
amend the laws in relation to slaves and free persons of ■ 
color," seems to be a union of all the former laws of South 
Carolina in tlus matter. We make the following extracts 
from this barbarous act : 

"Section 1. Be it by the honorable the senate, and the 
house of representatives, now met and sitting in General 
Assembly, and by the authority of the same he it enacted ; 
If any person shall hereafter teach any slave to read or 
write, or shall aid or assist in teaching any slave to read or 
write, such person, if a free white person, upon conviction 
thereof, shall, for each and every offense iigainst this act, be 
fined not exceeding $100, and imprisoned not more than six 
months ; or, if a free person of color, shall be whipped not 
exceeding fifty lashes and fined not exceedinir |50 at the 
d t f tl t 1 ra t d f I Id h f 
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about any shop, store, or house used for trading, such person 
shall be liable to be indicted therefor, and, upon conviction 
thereof, shall b" fined for each and every offense, not exceed- 
ing- one bundled dulhri ind be imprisoned not exceeding 
six months; the informer to be a competent witness, and to 
be entitled to one h ilt of the fine." 

The things intendbd to be prevented by this act are, that 
no colored person, whether fi'ee or a slave, shall learn to 
read or write, or be clerks or salesmen. 

The acts punishable according to the act are, " to teach, 
or aid or assist in teaching colored persons to read or write, 
or to employ them as clerks or salesmen." 

The penalties inflicted on whites for transgressing this law 
are a fine of SlOO and lii months' imprisonment The 
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constantly devoted to liis service. Laws ni<ake not only no 
proiision for the instruction of the slave, but, on the con- 
trary, forbid it. Tlie slave hiia neither books, instruetor, nor 
encouragement to learn to read. Hence, he is doomed to 
remain forever 'gnorant of tl benefits of education. 

3. The result of tl t eatu ent, iis might he cspccled, is, 
that the slaves ^ o p ^ oiiiiice. 

In the eightl anmtl repot for 1842, of tlie Association 
for the religious n t uct on of the negroes in Liborty county, 
Ge...rgia, we find th follon ng statements from the slave- 
holders themselves: "The ignorance of those who have not 
been brought up in the Sunday schools — and of such we 
have a large number — is astonishingly great, and my spirit 
sints within me when I behold it, and see how little is done 
to remove it," (p. C.) "Tliey [the negioes] are exceed- 
ingly ignorant, as a people, and consequently whatever there 
may be in outward appearance to atrilic the eye, is calculated 
to produce more impression upon thcnt than the most pal- 
pable fact in the abstract," (p. 14.) 

The sjTiod of Kentucky, in 1835, held, in their address, 
the following language in reference to the education of 
slaves in Kentucky : "The present state of instruction among 
this race answers e.tactly to what we might thus naturally 
andcipate. Tlironghout our whole land, so far as we can 
learn, there is but one school in which, during the week, 
slaves can bo tiuight. The light of three or four SahhatU 
schools is seen, glimmering through the darkness that covers 
the black population of a whole state. Here and there « 
family is found, where humanity and religion impel tlie mas 
ter, mistress, or children, to the laborious task of private 
instruction. But, after all, what is the utmost amount of 
instruction ^ven to slaves? Those who enjoy the most of 
it are fed with but the crumbs of knowledge which fall from 
their master's table — they are clothed with the mere shreds 
and tatters of learning." (Tp. 7, 8.) 
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4. The interests of the master prc\ent the education of 
the slave. The master-! iull ordmarily do notlirag for the 
instruction of the sU\es bi)ond whit is neeessirj to male 
them profitable instruments in tliiir haads The arts of 
reading' and wntin^' the elements of education are ae 
quirements winch can not be allowed to the sla^e without 
diminishing his -s alue as a laborer facilitating his escape from 
bondage, and periling the life of his master : so that custom, 
if not the law of the laud, commonly deprives him of edu- 
cation. Besides, the acquisition of knowledge requires, on 
the part of its possessor, both motive and exertion ; ajid the 
man who is to continue through life in bondage has no 
adequate motive of interest to induce him to the necessary 
exertion ; for knowledge or skill is not valuable to him, as 
to one -n ho reaps the benefits of his attainments. Further- 
more, the acquisition of knon ledge also requires facilities of 
books teachers, and time which depend on the will of the 
master and those who deire to perpetuate slavery will 
never furnish these facilities 

Heute, It slaves are educated it must increase the expense 
on the part of the master. But the true slaveholder looks 
on the slave as his property, and every dollar e^ipended on 
him lie esteems as lost, unless it contribuffis to increase his 
capacity for yielding him valuable sen-ice. The master wiU 
have them taught to work, and will ordinarily clothe and 
feed them, so as to enable them to perform their work to 
advantage. More than this need not be expected ; and when 
philanthrophy would do more, stern prohibitory statutes, 
or the stronger force of general custom, prevent the educa- 
tion, not only of the slaves, but of all colored persons. 

5, But slavery deprives its victim of the inalienable right 
of education. The privilege of reading and of acquiring 
knowledge is a most valuable gift to those who are obliged 
to devot-; themselves, for the most part, to manual labor. 
But law and sterner custom make no provision for the 
II* 
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instruction of the sLive laborer ; na;-, the severest penalliea 
are incurred by those who even nid in tlie good work. And 
then t!ic leiy iijnoraiice, stnpidity, and sensuality, induced 
by tliis unjust treatment, are pleaded as reasons why tiicy 
shoulil be thus degraded forever. 

6. The ■withholding of iusliuetion is directly contrary to 
the Bible. The following texts ducLuu this very cluarly ; 
■■■ Tliat the sou! be nithouC knowledge, it is not good," Prov. 
xix, '2. Our Lord pronounced a woe upon the Jewish fasich- 
ers because tiioy took away the key of knowledge. " Woe 
unto you, lawyers ! for ye have taken away the key of 
knowledge: ye entered not in yourselves, and lliem that 
were entering in ye hindered," Luke \\, o'J. And how can 
those obey the following command of Christ, when they are 
debarred from reading the Scriptures for want of tho 
knowledge of reading : " Search the Scriptures 1" John v, 39. 
According to tho old Testament, all were privileged to 
acquire knowli'dge without any restraint. Nay, on the 
contrary, all were encouraged to acquire knowledge, because 
of the great advantages to be derived from it. Indeed, 
every place in Scripture proclaims the excclience of truth, 
and the knowledge of truth ; and constant exertions arc 
enjoined in order to acquire knowledge. And a state of 
ignorance is in Scripture constantly condemned; and many 
of the instrumentalities of the Gospel, such as preaching, 
teaching, and the written word, are expressly given and 
authoritativelj' enjoined, in order to remove the ignorance 
of manliind. 

Tlie inference is therefore plain, that the laws and the 
customs of the slave states, oitiier in forbidding or in not 
providing and enjoining that the slaves be educated, arc 
contrary to tlie Bible. Or, to vary the expression, the 
Bible is essentially opposed to slavery. TJiat is, laws are 
necessary to support tlie system of slavery, which are 
directly opposed to the principles of the word of God. 
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It b i hat if these laws 

) t Id ot stiind. This can 

J n ^\ h t terrible overthrow 

f m h Is, and a free press, 

iimon tl i d n tl 1 tatj5s! Slavery could 

not Ii t nt u d h ifluence. 

But 1 1 Id 1 n 1 b 1 f that slavery is sanc- 
tioned b th B bl If th y b ! d so, the best thing 
they Id d Id b to t I all th r slaves to read the 

iiiblo If h 1 ft aad 1 e is one recognized 

in the Bible, then the Bible is the right book to put into 
the hands of tlie slaves; and the slave should immediately 
be taught to read, tliat he may read the Bible, which, they 
say, sanctions slavery. If the Bible never speaks of slavery 
as shi/iil, then the best thing that could be done to support 
s.la\ery would be to teacli all the slaves to read it, that 
sln\ery may have the sanctivn of the Bible, as some pretend 
to iiftirm that it lias. 

7. The «ant of education among the slaves lias a most 
disastrous iiiHncnce on their character. The bad tree of 
slavery, in tins, produces bad fruit. Knowledge is a part 
of God's image in man; for tliis image consisted in tnowl- 
L-dce righteousness, and true holiness. God gave man in- 
Uectua! pon ev that it might be cultivated ; and the system 
i h degrades it is not of God. The slave, tliougb living 
a I nd of light, dwells in darkness. "No parent feels- 
tl dutv of nstruclirig him. No teacher is provided for 
h m but tl driver, ivLo breaks him almost in childhood to 
the sen-lie tasks which are to fill up his life. No book is 
opened to his youthful curiosity. As he advances in years, 
no new excitements supply the place of leacheis. He is 
not cast on himself — made to depend on his own energies. 
No striving prizes in life awaken his dormant faculties. Fed 
and clothed by others like a cliild, direetfid in every step, 
doomed for life to a monotonous round of labor, he lives 
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and dies without spring to his powers, often brutally un- 
conscious of his spiritual nature. Nor is this all. When 
benevolence would approach him with instruction, it is 
repelled. He is not allowed to be taught. The light is 
jealously barred out. The voice, which would speak to 
him as a man, is put to silence. He must not even be ena- 
bled to read the word of God. His immortal spirit is sys- 
tematically crushed." (Channing on Slavery, p. 75.) 

The following sentiment, by Chancellor Harper, of South 
Carolina, on slavery, in the Southern Literary Messenger, 
October, 1838, is not correct: "It is by the existence of 
slavery, exempting so large a portion of our citizens from 
the necessity of bodily labor, that we have leisure for intel- 
lectual pursuits and the means of attaining a liberal educa- 
tion." The statistics of literature will contradict this high 
assumption of the Chancellor. But whatever may be the 
leisure and attainments of southern slaveholders, the edu- 
cation of poor white persons is not provided for. Hence, 
their very ignorance renders them the more fit instruments 
for doing the will, and guarding the human property of the 
wealthier class. On the contrary, where slavery does not 
exist, the people literally partake in the government, and 
mighty efforts are made in behalf of general education. 
And the present state of Few England is no more than a 
good beginning in what will yet be done in the free states, 
'both in and out of New England. 

8. But it may be well to see some of the reasons which 
slaveholders give for preventing the intellectual improve- 
ment of the slaves. 

We may place foremost in the list the Rev. James Smylie, 
of the Mississippi presbytery, who wrote, Feb. IS, 1836, a 
reply to the letter of the Chilicothe presbytery, dated 
Nov. 28, 1835. In reply to the resolution of the Chilicothe 
presbytery, which affirms that a Church member is guilty 
of a great sin, and ought to he dealt with as for other 
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scaiwlalous crimes, "wlio sliall advocutu or speak in favor 
of such laws as liiivo been, or may vet be emicted for tbe 
1 u jio L of keeping the skves in ij^noiancc and pie^entin 
thcni from reading the word of Gml Mt Smjhc utters 
f h foil -nvin^ sentiments Aftir stnting thit the IcgisI itors 
t Missasippi and Louisiini ne>er passed 1 iws to foster 
1 n Mine of the nord of God but that these atitis Hie 
ln\'. accompanied in th bean penal sanctions prohibitinff 
tl teaching of shiLs to read and meeting the religious 
] irt of the Jtllecting communitv he slates as follows 

The pasfjge of ihtst hws ho\ie\er hard their beonnn- 
on &liiL= IS a iiLccssarj LfFtct productd as mi[,bt have 
been foreseen from an adequate cause The hws 

pnventinaf allies fiom kamin^r to lead an, a fruitful somce 
of much Ignorance and immorality among sUies The 
punting publishing and ciiculating abolition and cmmoi 
rating p ijer', in those states were the caust, of the passage 
f the laiis The ignorance and immorality oe(,usioned by 
thi. laws must Icguimitely be saddled on thi. Iiivs as the 
f ftctt must be siddkd on the cause But the laws them 
sehcs ire m efict' Where then must lliej be saddled 
^1 t!i all the icLumulafed weight of ^oAt but upcn the 
can e' e\en upon the back of abolitionists and emancipa 
t s Upin whom now will they saddle them le^iti 
mat h ' Lpon such ^reat and good nitn as Tohn \i(.--lev 
T nUh n Edwaids Bi bop Porteus Pdei H rsley bcolt 
ri le ■\\dberfoue SI arp Clarkson Fo\ Johnson Burke 
ind a loit of as good il not equally p,reat men f litei 
dat (P 63) 

Ihe Le^i latures however in i e v f tl e i le iho 

t ni ts and in ulw of tl e («f faipti al doct me'> wlich 
tl 1 weie publiahing and circuhting with i zeal worthy 
if a belter ciuse haie enacted laws with heavy pcnil 
anet n for th jurp c nol is ba ly leprc ented 1 
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s 1 lal IS cHiii s wii 1 shall idioc k or speak in fa\or 
tt such Ixws jis huL been or miy ^a he enicted for the 

I I jio L of keeping the sldvbs in ignoumcc and pieienting 
them fiom reading the word ol Gml Mt &mjh., utters 

II fjlhwm^ sentiments Aftirstnting thit the Icgishtors 
i M SBiasippi and Louisiani ne>er passed 1 iws to foster 

1 no( inie of the word of God but that these stites h-iie 
Invf. accompanied ivith hean penal s.inctLons prohihitinff 
ih teiching of s]aies to read and meeting the religioim 
p lit of the refleeting commimity he &lates is follows 

The passige of ihtse liws however hard their beanng 
on &]iT(.= IS a neccss-irj cfFict produced is mi^lit have 
}>cen foreseen from in adequate cause The hws 

pnventiiy ^liMsfiom leinim^ to lead aiL a fruitful source 
of niueh Ignorance and iramoiahty among slaves The 
punting publishing and eiiculatmg alx.lition and emanoi 
pating pipeis m those states were the cause of the passage 
f the laiis The ignorance and immoralify oceasioned by 
the laws must Icgitimitely be saddled on the hws as the 
( ftett must be siddkd on the eause But the laws the-n 
sehes are m cjict' Where then must ihej be saddled 
vv t!i al! the iceumuJafed weight of f,uilt but upen the 
cau'Je'' even upon the batk of abolitionists and emancipa 
ttis' Upin whom now will they saddle them legiti 
raaldj ' Lpon such i,reat and good men as Tohn \itslev 
Jonathan Edirards, Bishop Porteus, Piiley, Horsley, Scott, 
Clarke, ■\Vilberfoi-ee, Sharp, Clarkson, Fox, Johnson, Burke, 
and a. host of as good, if not equally-great men, of later 
diitc." (P. 63.) 

"The Legislatures, however, in view of the 'wkei'ino, 
AND WAiLiNO, AS-n o.vAsiiiN-G OP TEETH ' of liorLhtTn aboli^ 
tionists, and in view of the animripiural doctrines, wliicli 
they were publishing and circulating with a zeal worthy 
of a better cause, have enacted laws, with heavy penal 
sanctions, for the purpose, not, ;is basely repi-escnt^jd, foi' 
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can rest Slaveh Iders know that unii cr^al education must 
eventuate m unnersal emancipation Hence their unjust 
lift's which tale iwaj the very key of kno ilcd^e 

It 13 true there i= a nccessili laid on the mister to kc(.p 
tU slave in i^uoran^. m order to contnue hiia a slave 
And «hat stron^rer argument can there he against slavery' 
How homble must be the sjstem which in the opinion of 
It. strongest advocates demmd. as the necessary crndHion 
of Its exi tince that knowledge must be shut out of the 
minds of tho.e who h^e under it that they shfuld be 
leaiioed as nearly as possible to the level of brute* or 
michines and that the powers of th ir s uls should be 
cru^hedi Slavery compels the master to d.giade sjstem 
atically the mmd of the slave— to war against human intelli- 
gence. Can such a system be supported, or even tolerated, 
without deep criminality? Is it marvelous that the list of 
worthies, given by the Rev. Mr. SmyJie, should be the oppo- 
nents ot so great a degradation of hitman nature? 

10. It is objected, that almost every-whcre the laboring 
classes are doomed to ignorance; or, as Dr. Fuller has it, 
"the laboring populaUon in all countries have but little 
lasle or time fur literature " 

This is notably untrue of the free states, because the 
masses have not only a knowledge of reading and writing, 
but also of much useful knowledge, as historj-, geography, 
arithmetic, composition, ete , which is obtained in childhood 
and youth. And should tliese have even but little time, as 
Dr. Fuller states, this little, duly Improved, will soon accu- 
mulate much useful knowledge. Who will compare with 
slaves the laborers, mechanics, and farmers of the free 
sUates. as to knowledge, without blushing? Indred, from 
these same laboring classes of the free states, men of the 
grontest distinction in Church and slate have arisen, to fill 
all the departments of life ivifh usefulness and dignify. 
But Dr. Fuller adds, "But if -jur slaves were taught to 
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read." If they were, as was said beforp, they would soon 
learn (heir riijlits, so that the injiistioe and wrongs of slavery 
could not be practiced over tliera. 

If the laboring classes of Europe are quoted, as they 
often are, to show the similarity of condition, in regard to 
intellectual improvement, the objection will not hold ; be- 
cause, 1. Many, indeed large portions, of the laboring 
classes of Europe receive the elements of common school 
education, and many of the most educated men were, in 
early hfe, of this class. 2. But it is derogatory to human 
nature, and truly worthy of slavery, to plead the remmns 
of barbarism in Europe as the model for their imitation. 
All philanthropists and good men select the good examples 
after which to copy; but the defenders of slavery select 
degradation, and the lowest forms of degraded humanity, 
on which to form, as models, a half, or a large portion of 
the community in which they live. If there were no other 
argument, in or out of the Bible, than this, derived as it is 
from the depraved standard of ignorant and oppressed 
communities, tliis alone ought to sink it forever in the judg- 
ment of all Christians and philanthropic men ; and it does 
thus sink it. Even Dr. Fuller is unable to deliver slavery 
from the weight of this millstone hung about its neck. 
He suddenly drops the objection, by waiving it, and passing 
fo another topic. And so must eve.-y one else who pleads 
for the ignorance, and tlierefore the degradation, of their 
fel low-creatures. 

H. Nor do the well-meant attempts recently made,, of 
communicating oral religions instruction, at all meet the 
wants of the human mind; because, 1. At best such instruc- 
tions are very limited in their range. They are confined 
altogether to religious instruction, leaving the mind unin- 
formed as to all other departments of knowledge. 2. Such 
instructions, too, are superficial, as they rarely enter into 
any discussions beyond the mere elements of religions truth; 
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and these in i len f^ligbt dei^rcc a^. is niimfist from the 
catechctLcnl te\t books prepiied to aid the teiuher but 
pcwi de-igned to be put into the hands of '.Ui eholders 
3 Bpsides the unculf ii at«d mmds of slases are poorh pre 
pared to receue the instruction thus communicafed 4 
Add to all this the few only are reached while the many- 
are utteilr o^erlooUd Onh a few of the sljveholdLrs 
where instruction is the moat needed «i!l allow their sla\es 
even this imperfect mode of tcachinij Missionaries and 
others wlio resort lo this good work aie watched vnih jeal 
ousy and raa\ at any time be prevented from prosecuting 
their ^ood «ork Nriertheless even tins oral instruction, 
if pure Gospel pnnciples are inculcated, mil do much good 
let, we ft-jr most of the teaching is on one side of the 
question, whether catechetically communicated, or from the 
pulpit. Tlie duties of slaves, falsely called servants, are 
urged with assiduity; while the duties of masters, especially 
slave-masters, are rarely touched, or in such a manner as 
to leave the grossest sins unreproved, much less actually 
corrected. 
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CHAPTER III. 



1. OsR of the plainest dictates of the Christian religion 
is a regiird for the well-being of our fellow-oreatures. This 
is enforced as a dutij, hoLh in the Old and New Testaments, 
AH tnie Christians believe that the knowledge of the pre- 
cepts and promises of Christianity will promote the happi- 
ness of men, both here and hereafter. Negroes are en- 
dowed with reason, have immortd souls, and are accountable 
to God for the deeds done in the body. It is the inalien- 
able right of every Itumau being to worship God according 
to his own views of what is true. 

2, This right is recognized in the Bible. 

The authority of God in religion is superior to all other 
powers. "Whether it be riglit in the sight of God to 
hearken unto you more than unto God, judge ye. For 
we can not but speak the things which we liave seen and 
heard," Acts iv, 19, 20, " Then Peter and the other apos- 
tles answered and said. We ought to obey God rather than 
man," Acts v, 29, 

And all are required to learn and receive the truth, 
"And now, Israel, what doth the Lord thy God require 
of thee but to fear the Lord thy God, to walk in all his 
ways, and to love him, and to serve the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart and with all thy soul, to keep the com- 
mandments of the Lord, and Iiis statutes, which I command 
thee this day for thy good?" Dent, x, 12, 13. "Ye shall 
ivalk after the Lord your God, and fear him, and keep his 
commandments, and obey his voice, and ye shall serve him, 
and cleave unto him," Deut. xiii, 4, 

We are also to jud^e and prove all things — receive the 
good and reject the bad. "Prove all things; hold fast 
th.it which is good," 1 Thess. v, 21, "Beloved, believe 
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»l evcrj .pirit, but trj the .pirfi, ^.n., „, 

wi'Tzn '""' '"'""" " *°" °"'"° *» 

AH .re required w „rch the Seripl„„s. "Searel, U,e 
tl»r m they which teslifj of „,," j<,h„ v, 39 

»l'« »« Iear„ we are bound to ,elain. "T.lie fa<t 

S^liJ'^rt;."""-'-^'-^'-^'*^ 

Co..ei.ne. bind, men to ejerci,. these religious pri.i- 
r;. ■''"•«"«• I »J-. »' thine own, b.t „/ .hl 
other, for ,h, „ „, iibe„, j.jged of .nolh., ^^•. 
conscience?" 1 Cor. x, 29. """'o 

.be™ old' ""tr " '° """* " ""' »"■«" f™ 
a,„ the l.er of knowledge je ente, not ,n jo.,»lve. 
and th™ „,,. we,, entenng ,n je h.ndered lL^^ 

.he dtettte^ of eonaetenee ,s the g.e.l ,„ne,ple of P„L 

an.,.„.„dofl,be,t, long and ddhcl.lt „' the stroll -- 

^^ert,.,, and s.c„„ng th.> It „a p„.l, „bt.n,ed^,. E 

lI-Eeforn,.t„nf™n.Pope„ but onl, ,n p„t fc P„ 

...an. ...tended for tht, ,n the t.„ea of bLbCh J,„ ! 

yd Cl,.,fe I The Bon co.f.™>t, and Qual™ fel. the' 

. ot th.s ,n the i.me of Ch.tle, II fbe Q„,i.e„ „j 

''"'!';, "rT''"' "'' "''"•' '" '<■ " N" Endand 

Ccn titution and law. of the Umlcd State. «,d „f the ,., 
"J st,te, eieop. for the benefit of the colored .,ee in the 
*,e sMe> Bo.h .he C„ns.,.„t..n of the Un.ted S.a.ea 
and the e.n.t.tut.ons of .ho s.„rd states as«,rt th.s ,n .he 
n..~t unejm.ooJ manner To mamta.n and enjoy the „»ht 
.0 »oi,h.p God, whe,., ,hon, and how they ple.sed-tho 
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right to hold what opinions tlicy pleased — the early Eu- 
ropean settlors of the United States endured all the sacri- 
fices of a perilous voyage, and the hardship of settling a 
new country. An American citizen, whether at the north 
or south, prizes this beyond every other privilege. To 
maintain it he pledges "his life, his properly, and his sa- 
cred honor." 

5. The slave, in every state where slavery exists, is prac- 
tically denied this right. He may have it, in part, by con- 
cession ; but he can never claim it as a right. Mr. Stroud, 
p. 90, expresses it thusi "The means for moral and re- 
li^ous instruction are not granted to the slave; on the 
contrary, the efforts of the humane and charitable to supply 
these wants are discountenanced by law." Whatever kind- 
Bssmy t tlptf the master, this great privi- 
1 ^ f tl 1 w f lavery is concerned, is not 

d t tl 1 E y thing perbuning to the worship 

f G d th h nd f tl e master; and no slaves, ac- 

d g f Ih 1 w n a t freely in the worship of God. 
Th w Id t t t n f oppression, has never seen 

y th tl t m e effectually intei'feres with 

th h f h n the slave Liws of the slave 

t t n gaid to J 

lip d 1 I te showed that mental instruc- 

t n n I, 1 tl h Id f om the slave. He can not, 

th f ! m tl & npt e.xcept as a Itearcr; and yet 

tl a f w f 1 ties ff d d even for this. No time is 

dtth la bylwnr place provided. 

"\M tl la mp 's his master to Church, it 

ra Ij f th n n n of his master. Besides, the 

d d f th 1 e n t comprehend, to advantage, 

d n> d 1 f th ore enlarged capacity of tlie 

m te 

By a 1 w f G wl persons are fully protected 
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e of religious worship; jet tie same law con- 
eludes in these words: "No congregatioa or company of 
negroes shall, under any pretense of divine worship, assem- 
ble themselves contrary to the act regulating patrols." 
And, according to the patrol law, " every slave which shall 
be found and taken at such meeting as aforesaid, shall and 
may, by order of such justice, immediately be corrected 
without trial, by receiving on the bare back twenty-five 
stripes with a whip, switch, or cow-skin." (Stroud, p. 92; 
Prince's Digest, 447.) 

In South Carolina the restraints on the religious privileges 
of the slaves are stringent enough. (Stroud, p. 93.) 

In Virginia, "all meetings, etc., of slaves, free negroes, 
and mulattoes, mixing, etc., with such slaves at any meeting- 
house, etc., or any other place, etc., in the night, under any 
pretext whatsoever, are declared to be unlawful assemblies, 
and the civil power may disperse the same and inflict corpo- 
real punishment on the ofienders." (Stroud, p. 04.) Slaves 
may, however, attend at cliurcb, on any day of public wor- 
siiip. 

Jlississippi has adopted the law of Virginia, with a 
proviso tliat the master or overseer of a slave may, in 
writing, grant him permission to attend a place of religious 
woLsliip, at which the minister may be white, and regularly 
ordained or licensed ; or, at least, two discreet and reputable 
wliite persons appointed by -iome regular Church o el'g 
ious society, shi 1 a t nd (Miss R Code 39 ) 

Can any man b I e e t t w the d s gn o C od a d 
agreeable to tl e pnn pie of holj &c ptu e that su h a 
system should be pe pet a d f r the good ol so e y 
Can any man no bel that noth m ht d tate to h m 
Iinw, when, wheie, he should worship God, what he should 
believe, and all otiier matters concerning religion? South- 
ern men would be the first to take up arms, if any man 
12* 
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would impofc on them such a reslnction in n.j-irii to rehgion 
as the J by their laws impose on the slaves and colored 

Put Itt us e>.amine this matter more narrowlj 'We 
mamtain that slaiery ob'-trutls the means of gract and 
ttnds to preient the ^dlvation of wnner'* 

b blazer} m a great mta^ure deprives its suhjecls. of 
rihjious instruction and the prmleg^es cf the Goapel 
rhese maj bo ranj,id under the folbwing heads free 
accLbs to the Scripture a ljo=pL.l nnnistij luiious other 
mLons ot grace etc 

(1 ) Either the laws or uwigeii of the slave states prevent 
tlie shves from free access to the SLnptures We have 
seen that it is a necessarj ippendagi, of shverv to restrain 
the slaves from learning But to learn to read tlie word of 
God 13 necessarj in order tj read it and readmg it is an 
important means d knoviing the will of God levelled to 
nankind foi their salvation rhtrttoie to restrain any 
frum the knowledge of God a w t itten word is a bi^h insult 
t> God who ga^i. us his rcvelatim thit wc might read 
it and acquire the knowledge of the way of sahition 
A^ain toprevent any of mankind fiom reading the word of 
God la to liinder their s ih ition because it prevents the 
metns leading to the end Hence it is saerihcing the sin 
nei s salvation to the slaveholders worldly gam And 
although no hvv may justly prohibit the leading ol the 
Bible jet liw or cuatom. does worse bj prtvi'ntmg the 
sine from readmg 10 thit } e can neither reid the Bible 
nor anv other book The i^nonnee of the shvo prevents 
1 im f r u reading the Bible and undcratindin^, its contents 
The Bble may be before him but it is ti him a sealed 
look The light shineth in darkness but the daikness 
compiehendeth it not 

(") The slaves aie not cffectuill\ provided with the 
advan(i„ee of the mnstrv Ihei aic t 1^ true often 
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ponnitted, and even encouraged, to attend Church, with their 
masters. But the instructions communicated on such occa- 
sions are, for the most part, above (heir capacities. They 
listen as to prophecies in an unknown tongue; and the 
preachers of their own color are mostly ill qualified to 
instruct them. 

If a slave does possess gifts and grace to preach, and the 
Church should license or ordain him, he is prevented by 
tyrannical power from going forth to preach the Gospel to 
every creature. If the Church would call the slave preacher 
from his subjection to his master to £11 his office, the 
Church would be treated as a dangerous enemy, and if per- 
sisted in, the actors in the Church would be treated with 
the highest severity. In most of the slave states the laws 
prevent any preachers of the Gospel fiom collecting the 
colored people into congregations, for the purpose of hearing 
tl:e Gospel preached. And the colored people would he 
ciuelly tortured did they attend such ministrations. Any 
pri\ doges of hearing the Gospel must he given by the good- 
Mdl of the master. And in no slave state can colored 
prPicheri be pastors of flocks. The office of colored 
piticliers must be that of the lowest deaconship of the 

(3.) Social means of grace are but limitedly used by the 
slaves. Occasionally a white family is found where slaves are 
taught to worship with them in their family prayers. But 
with most masters who attempt this, it is an abortive under- 
taking. Tlie duties of the slaves, or their natural aversion 
to devotion, are barriers in the way. In their own cottages, 
the slaves rarely attend family devotions, and still more 
rarely do they, or can tliey, read the Bible. Yet God has 
not left himself without witnesses in this matter, whose tes- 
timony will, at the time appointed, condemn the conduct of 
many mastei'S. 

Dr. Fuller argues, or rather evades the real issue, most 
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sophistic ally, eii this point. In liis letters, p. 140, he eays; 
"Now, suppose a slave to have the word of God, and to 
employ all the means of grace, \shj should his moral im- 
provement he impossible because he labors for my benefit ?" 
Weil, suppose lie has the word of God — if he can not read it 
what good can it do him ? And as to his " enjoying all the 
means of grace," this is what is rarely the case ; and when 
he does enjoy these means, they are merely from the will of 
liis master; and many masters allow of no such privileges. 
Indeed, the means of grace allowed by masters are not 
allowed from the system of slavery, but accrue to the slave 
in spite of the system, and from a very different source; 
namely, the good-will of the master, and the force of anti- 
slavery principles counteracting the tendency of the system. 

Again: Dr. E'uUer, p. 157, says "that duty is not the 
emancipation, but the instruction, moral and intellectual, of 
the slave; just as in a despotism, the duty is, not granting 
a free constitution, hut improving the subjects." But the 
system of slavery in South Carolina, Mr. Fuller's own state, 
makes mental improvement in the slave a crime, both for the 
slave himself and the person who mds the slave in acquiring 
it. Hence, the moral and intellectual instruction of the slav 
must be derived fiom another source than the slave system 
But Mr. Fuller, all along in his letters, considers slavery as 
under the control of pious and intelligent masters ; without 
duly referring to its proper character as established by law, 
and practiced under law, which is the correct idea of slavery, 
and not the mitigated form of it as counteracted by the acts 
of benevolent masters. 

1. The restraint of slavery on the religious privileges of 
slaves is an open violation of the rights of conscience. 

(1.) This restraint violates the rights of conscience of the 
pious Christian whose duty it is to instruct the slaves in the 
principles of religion, and lead him to the experience of the 
i of Christianity. All Christians who enjoy the 
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means of knowledge, are in duty bound, according to tlieir 
fetLitions and circumstances, to teach tiic ignorant°lie word 
of God. But the laws of slave states by fines and penalties 
pie^ent the frc-c citizens from teaching the slaves to read the 
» orJ of Qod, even tiiough thej- found tlieraselves bound by 
tlie woi-d of God and their own consciences to instruct 
thum. If private Cliristians attempt to teach the slaves on 
the Lord's day, they are violently prevented by hands of 
patrollers, who have authority to disperse the blacks if more 
limn four or five are found together, except tbey arc imme- 
diatcly under the eyes of masters or overseers. In some 
slave states the attempt would expose the teachers to fines 
Mid impiisonment. 

(3.) The restraint of slavery in the matter of religion ia 
a violation of the rights of conscience of the slave All 
mankind who have access to the Scriptures are bound to 
search tbem. This obligation U stringent upon all men. 
(John V, 30 ; 2 Tim. iii, 16.) But it is impossible to search 
the Scnptures, or to enjoy all those spiritual advantages, 
iviiliout learning to read. Suppose a slave feels it his con- 
scicnlious duty to learn to read the word of God, as many 
do— the attempt would be repelled by force, and if pereisted 
m would expose hira to toilure. If a slave possess gifts to 
pi'each the Gospel, the restraint of slavery comnletelv con- 
trols this. ■' 

(3.) There are circumstances of peculiar malignity attend 
in;j the restraints of conscience imposed by sla^erj I Pop 
ish persecutors had the glory of God for their end and 
thought they were doing God sernce m their persecutions 
The end in view by slaveholders, in restrammg the religious 
privileges of the slaves, is their own worldly ad^anUgc 
because they know that slavery can not be long sustamed 
without imperiously restraining the slaves from the means 
of knowledge. 2. Yet the occasion of peisccution bj the 
popish party was, in the main, the same with that under the 
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dominioa of slavery. The Bible seems to be the c 
for both, in restraining the conscience. The cause of 
restraint in the slave states are the attempts made by con- 
scientious persons to teach the blacks to read the Bible, and 
attempts by the blacks tliemselvea to learn to read, that 
they might use the Sciiptures; but the slaveholders, who 
are supported by law, imperiously withhold thcra from the 
use of the Scriptures, by restraining them from all means 
of learning to read. It amounts to tlie same in the end, 
whether the Bible is by force withheJd from the people, or 
the people by force withheld from the Bible. 

And here we may quote the faithful testimony of the 
synod of Kentucky on this point. They say : " Still fur- 
ther, the deprivation of personal liberty is so complete, that 
it destroys the rights of conscience. Our system, aa estab- 
lished by law, arms the master with power to prevent his 
slave even from worshiping God according to the dictates 
of his own conscience. The owner of human beings among 
US may legally restrain them from assembling to hear the in- 
structions of divine trutli, or even from ever uniting their 
hearts and voices in social prayer and prjuse to Him who 
created them. God alone is Lord over the conscience. Yet 
our system, defrauding alike our Creator and our slaves, con- 
fers upon men this prerogative of Deity, Argument is un- 
necessary, to show the guilt and madness of such a system ; 
and do we not participate in its criminality, if we uphold it?" 

8. The interference of slavery with the religious priiileges 
of Christians — whether in partaking of its advantages thepi- 
selves, cr of inculcating it among those who are ignorant of 
it — is one of the most heinous sins that depraved human 
nature can commit. It is an insult to God, the Father, who 
has given his revelation to instruct man. It is a disparage- 
ment to Jesus Christ, who died to redeem man. It is doing 
despite to the Holy Ghost, by whose iigency man is re- 
newed, enlightened, and sanctified. It is at variance with 
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llie Bible, because it takes away tlie key to the Bible, even 
when the Cible itself is not prohibited. It is a frustration 
to the Gospel ministry, in timt it prevents entirely ite preach- 
ing', or restrains it into a comparatively -in efficient instrument- 
ality. It throws serious obstacles in the way of Church 
discipline, and hems in all the operations of the Church of 
God. 

We will give the testimony of the synod of Kentucky on 
this point, in their address in 1835; 

" But while the system of slavery continues among us, 
these means can never be efficiently and fully employed for 
the conversion of the degraded sons of Africa. Yet ' God 
hath made them of one blood ' with ourselves ; hath pro- 
vided for them the same redemption hith in his providence 
tist souls upon our cue and hath cleirly mtimated to us 
tic doom ot hm wlo s eth l,s brothei have need and 
shuiteth 1 s bowels of compis ion f om hmi I( bv our 
i\jmple our silence oriur sloth wc pe petuate a system 
Mliich paialyzes our hands when we itt^mpt to convey to 
lh,ra tie bread of lift and which inevitably consigns the 
£,it.dt miss of them to unendm^' perdition can we be guilt 
le,s in t!ic sight of Him wl o hath made us stewards of his 

9 Tht inkrfercn.o «ith the rights cf cons lence-espe 
cnlly the total want of provision hr the religious improve 
mcnt ol the slaves— is one of the worst features ff tie 
system Already we hive said i few words en the sutji t 
ot oral mstiuction but more espee iUf in reference to its 
beanng on intellectual culture There is nothin^f of which 
slaveholders are moie afraid than acund leh^ious instruc 
ton Hence they thiow impediments in the wiy ff pure 
Gospel instruction Mani in the south are now att<,mp(ing 
to preich the Gospel to slaves— to est-jblish schools daily or 
wet kly— to conduct the labot and discipline of the plant ition 
on Gospel pnnciplcs. Yet none of the religious teachers 
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I could not bear the feelings it produced, to go forward and 
receive the sacrament from ibe vessels which were the pur- 
chase of my brother's blood." 

"I have hved eight years in a slave state, (Va.,) and 
received my theological education at the Union Theological 
Seminary near Hampden Sidney College. Those who know- 
any thing about slavery know the worst kind is jobbing 
slavery — that is, the hiiing out of slaves from year to year, 
wiiile the master is not present to protect them. It is the 
interest of the one who hires them to get the worth of his 
money out of them ; and the loss is the master's if they die. 
What shocked me more than any thing else, was the Church 
engaged in this jobbing of slaves. Tlie college Church, 
which I attended, and which was attended by all the stu- 
dents of Hampden Sidney College, and Union Theological 
Seminary, held slaves enough to pay their pastor, Mr. Stan- 
ton, $1,000 a year, of which the Church members did not pay 
a cent. So I understood it. The slaves, who had been left 
to the Church hy some pious mother in Israel, bad increased 
so as to be a lai^ and still increaang fund. These were 
hired out on Christmas day of each year — the day on which 
they celebrate the birth of our blessed Savior — to the 
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highest bidder. These worked hard the whole year to pay 
the pastor his $1,000 a year ; and it was left to the caprice 
of their employers whether they ever heard one sermon, for 
which they toiled hard the whole year to procure. This 
was the church in which the professors of the seminary and 
of the college often officiated. Since the abolitionists have 
made so much noise ahout the connection of the Church 
with slavery, the Rev. Elisha Balenter informed me the 
Church had sold this property and put the money in other 
stock. There were four Churches near the college Church 
that were in the same situation with this, when I was in that 
country, that supported the pastor, in whole or in part, in 
the same way ; namely, Cimiberland Church, John Kirkpat- 
rick pastor; Briny Church, William Plummer pastor, (since 
Dr. P., of Richmond;) Buffalo Church, Mr. Cochran pastor; 
Plsgah Chui'cl!, near the peaks of Otter, J. Mitcheil pastor." 
(Rev. J. Cable, of la.. May 20, 1846, in a letter to the Mer- 
cer Luminary.) 
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1. As slaves are the property of others, and therefore 
things, and as they themselves can own no property, and 
especially because they can make no contracts, they can 
not contract matrimony. The association which takes place 
among slaves, though sometimes called marriage, is not 
properly marriage, but cotifubemiam — a relation which has 
no sanctity, and to which no civil rights are attached. The 
laws of the southern states do not recognize marriage among 
the slaves, and of course do not enforce any of its duties. 
Indeed, slavery will not admit of any legal recognition of 
the marriage rite; for the master's absolute right of prop- 
erty in the slaves must frustrate all regulations on the 
subject. In his disposal of them, were the laws of mar- 
riage in force, he would be no longer at liberty to consult 
merely his own interest, lie could no longer separate the 
wife and husband, to suit the convenience and interest of 
the purchaser. And as tlie wife and husband do not always 
belong to the same owner, and are not often wanted hy the 
same purchaser, the duties of marriage, if enforced by law, 
would frequently conflict with the interests of the master. 
Hence, all the marriage contracts that could ever be allowed 
to slaves would he " voidable " at the master's pleasure ; and 
are constantly thus voided by slavery. Both slaves and the - 
system of slavery consider the matrimonial engagement' as 
a thing not binding; and the practice is in accordance with 
the theory. The slaves, to use their own phraseology, " take 
up with each other," and live together, as long as suits 
their own inclinations and convenience. 

The following is the law opinion of Mr. Dulaney, At- 
torney-General of Maryland: "A slave has never main- 
tained an action against the violation of his bed. A slave 
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I ncL idmjtitslicdfor iticcntmence or puniihed for formca 
tion or adultery— oe^er prosecuted for bigamy or petty 
treason for killing a husband bemg a slave anj more than 
idm Hed W an appeal frr murder ' (See Stroud, p 61 ) 
2 hlinry annihilates the nght of marriage 
Ihe inah,t«r has power to prevent the mama^e of his 
shve= or separate them after mamage TJus results from 
the nght of prop^iy m man fir the right to buy d thing 
implits 3 n^ht to sell it igain And is a man in pur 
lb ling one ^kve is under no obbgaticn cf purchasing 
inotIu>, though It fe the wif or child of the farmer so 
t i"- m re£,ard t<j the sale \s m piO(.urmg .lavts origin 
alh— >vhttht.r bj conquest!, ra war b> kidnapping by pur 
ch ise jr b\ ■seizing inncM-ent childten as now m the Unit d 
btites— no regird y.i% pa,d to any of the relations of life, 
'o no rej,ard is had to the^e relation-! or thiir duties m thi, 
ftnure b\ which slaves are now held The skie kws do 
n 1 rec<^nize the relation of husband and wife parent and 
(lild brol her and sister 

rhcr are thousands of instances in which conscientious 
ma ters wiuid not separate husband -jnd wife parents and 
ch Idren but tins can n A be tiken into the account in esti 
raitiig the character of the sjstem of slavery If the 
master is m delt the law \ij its officers separates man 
ind mfe parents and childrtn If the owner of si in.;, 
die', his children miy separale the marn gi contrSet jr 
II e sViiff may do it by the strong arm cf la» without 
aikin^ the lea\e of heirs 

The puwer jf the master over the slaves sets aside the 
dulits of marriage as enjoined in the holy Scnptur s 
although the ! usband and wife are not aeluaJly separited 
i!e husband is declared to be Ihe head of the ivile is 
Christ is the head of the Church {Eph i 21 1 Cor 
M 3 ) and as such has a right tD rule m his famih Ihe 
iiife I commanded (o be subject to her hu hand to bvc 
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Here, too, the power of the master may not be exercised. 
He may not interfere with the relative duties of marriage; 
but this is not to be traced to any mercy in the institution 
of slavery; for it has none. Nothing prevents the master 
from setting aside the whole law of God on the subject 
of matrimony. And the benevolence of humane masters, 
which prompts them to act toward slaves, not according 
to the essential laws of the system, but according to 
Scripture precepts, is one of the strongest protests against 
slavery ia the world. Wherever Christian feeling and prin- 
ciples arc at work, they rise up in array against the immo- 
rality and sin of parting husband and wife, or of obstructing 
the duties of the marriage relation. The same feeling and 
principles, properly cariied out, would revolts— they do 
revolt — they will continue to revolt — against the whole 
system of sla ery so that, finally, it will be rooted out of 
the eirtl The opposition to the branches will, in time, 
be tu Tied ig n t the stem and roots, so as to extirpate 
th s 1 gh mjustice from the face of the earth; that is, to 
destro) ta brdnches, cut down the trunk, and then root out 
ciery \ tal root belonging to it, so that it will never germ- 
1 ate Tgi n Sj t will be, for the mouth of the Lord hath 
spoken t T) e\ shall not hurt nor destroy ia all my holy 
I ounta n sd 1 the Lord." 

MI J ver to Mr. Blancbard's declaration, that 
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liMi Lan n t contrict imrni^e ind that their chiidrm 
m illegitimate uses the foiloninj hnguage The mar 
n i^c of siaiis IS as \alid in the vi(,w of God s law as that 
of tlieir masters Marriage is a Bible mstitution Will 
the ^entleman point us to the portion of Scripture wluch 
nnkes recognition of mimagt, by the civil law nei,essiry 
to Its iilidit) "> {Blani,hard and Rice s Diatiission on Sla 
V r\ p 35) Agun he sijs p j5 Pont me to the 
[ irt of Scripture which malies recognition of mamage by 
tl L civil law esSLntia! to its validity A|,ain p 75 
The marriage of slaves la m Gids law as valid as that 
of their owners and it is is trul} a violatioD of tliat law 
to separite the former as the latter 

All this on the whole is true enough but it evades the 
f rce of the argument AUonin^ as w<. readily do thit 
m image m id', not inert cii 1 re^jUlatuni, to mike it valid 
!l e d]rticuit> la not removed lor the civil iawa of slaverj 
ml tie prictit-e under them completelj annul marnage 
in three s,cverai wajs 1 Ly preventing authontativdj 
tl e slaves from entenng into the marriage relation 2 By 
interfcnng with the d ■icharge ol its dut es alter entering 
on It and ^ Bj separating man tnd wite at tl e will of 
the master All thia is done And Mr Rjce evades the 
Ligum nt of his opponent on this point as he onstantly 
docs in the phce of meetinjj him fairly so that he is 
m re the defender and apologist for slavery than an\ thing 
Ke 
1 Slaver\ tends to licenttonsneas both among the slaves 
and th,ir masters. 

(1.) The general concubinage among the slaves produces 
revolting licentiousness. On this the synod of Kentucky 
say : " We are assured, by the most unquestionable testi- 
mony, that their [the slaves] licentiousness is the necessary 
result of our system, which, destroying the force of the 
marrwge rite, and thus, in a measure, degrading all the 
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connection between the sexes into mere concubinage, solicits 
wandering desire, and leads to extensive profligacy. Our 
familiarity with this consequence of slavery, prevents us 
from regarding it witli tjiat horror which it would, under 
other circumstances, inspire. Without marriage we would 
herd together like brutes, but we could no longer live 
together like human beings. There would be no families, no 
strong ties of kindred, no domestic endearments, softening 
the manners and curbing the passions. Selfish, sensual, 
and unrestrained man, would exercise his reason only to 
minister to the more groveling propensities of his nature. 
Any set of men will approximate to this condition, just in 
proportion to their appi'oxiraation to the practical abohtion 
of matrimonial restraints. And certainly, never, in BJiy 
civilized country, has respect for these restraints been mote 
nearly obliterated, tlian it has been among oui- blacks. 
Thus, tiie working of our system of slavery diffuses a moral 
pestilence among its subjects, tending to wither and blight 
every thing that is naturally beautiful iind good in the char- 
acter of man. Can this system be tolerated without sin?" 
This is the testimony of eye and ear witnesses, whose state- 
ments can not be called in question. 

Mr. Seabrook, of South Carolina, in 1834, said, "In gen- 
eral, the intercoui-se between servants is as unrestrained as 
the most unbounded ambition could desire. Tlie daily 
business of the plantation having been finished, the power 
of the master practically ceases. He knows not, and appa- 
rently cares not, in what way the hours of the night are 
passed by hb people." (See liis Essay, Charleston, I83'4; 
and Quarterly Antislavery Review for 1836, p. 127.) 

(2.) The licentiousness of the whites is a result flowing 
from the abrogation or fnistration of marriage among the 
slaves. "A slave country," says Channing, "reeks with 
licentiousness. It is tainted witii a deadlier pestilence than 
the plague. To hold females in slavery is necessarily fatal 
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to thp puriLj of a people. That females, entirely under 
the control of masters, should be used to minister to other 
passions than the love of gain, is certain. Hence, the 
reins are giien to youthful licentiousness; and early licen- 
tiousness la fniitfu! of crime in mature life. The frequency 
of these abominations in slave countries, shows that it is a 
necessary consequence of slavery. Some exceptions of 
domestic fidelity may be found; but these are few, by the 
confession of residents on the spot. Every man who resides 
on his plantation may have his harem, and has every induce- 
ment of custom and of pecuniary gain to tempt him to the 
common practice." 

(3.) Many masters have children and grandchildren bom 
in slavery. Many, perhaps most of these, are well treated 
during the lifetime of their parents; but, at their deatli, 
they are mostly left in bondage. Some parents place their 
own children under the whip of the ove.seer. Others sell 
them into perpetual bondage. Some have for their slaves 
their own brothers and sisters. Such arc the evils growmg 
out of slaverj-, and incorporated into its very being. 

The quadroons of New Orleans and other southern loca- 
tions, are brought up by their mothers to be what tliey 
are— the mistresses of white gentlemen. Some of the boys 
are sent abroad, others are placed on farms, and others are 
sold into slaverj-. The girls are highly educated in exter- 
nals. Every young man early selects one. Some live with 
them through life; while others marry white wives, and 
then either disband their connection with the quadroons or 
continue it, as they see fit. 

Handsome mulattocs are sold at enormous prices in the 
southern market, for the accursed purposes to which the 
New Orleans quadroons are so shamefully subjected. 

Slavcholding proves a snare to masters and their sens, 
living in idleness, either by flattery or force to make undue 
approaches to the female slaves The offspring, which is a 
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mi\ed b! od beeome a soiiice of jealiuij t) the lawful 
wile and of shame and (exatun to the kgitimile chddren. 
fhe fre^uenc) of these dhommiblL practices in tiery hlave 
neighborhood ahons that it is a necessary consequence of 

The «ale of any children ■nhelher one 5 own chddren or 
the children of others possesses the most el oolimir trjits 
of depraMh and consummate 'nicLedness Ail di idren 
born of female slues art, de\oted by the slue Uws to 
perpetual slueij On thi= account f.ithers sell their own 
children or Iciit them in perpetual bondage loi a man 
to sell the children of inothei is in >.om(, respect', worse 
than lo sell his own \tt both ha\i, circumstances of 
horror peculiar to eich To sell the children of another 
ippi-ars moie sitanie because in that cast, the seller has no 
motal right ot property in the ebild that he \iolently wrests 
from the parents. In the latter case, the father has a cer- 
tain light of property to his own child, at least till it arrives 
at the age of twenty-one. Therefore, in the case of a man's 
selliniT hi- own children for shves he acts the more brutish 
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cm^e But itii amon^ tlie slaicholders tLit tba aboiruni 
bli mixlim. If, conslantly encouraged and made a matter 
of gain t o 

4 The wnked practice of •ihie growing il not a first 
fruit uf sia\cr3, la at least a certaii stcond crop and now 
s fo be ranled amont; its ^nnu<ll pnncipal produclicns 
^^^. liaie preiuuilj gnen aa mucli on this point is fo pre 
sent ts e\istence and true cliaracter Iiow ivi mention it 
in ita pioper place as a legitimate p«t of American slavery, 
ind crnneeted with the annulment of raamage We will 
hire on tl ib point bareh qujte the remarlis of two writ^-rs, 
agtntlenan and ladi Iheve will speA to both sexes m 
such tciras as tan not offend delicate ears illhough they 
ma3 appall the hearts of j,]\ exctpt the guiU> dealers in 

Dr ^Allium E Channmg in his book on slaierj, p 80, 
•-^Ts 'We hear of some of the southern states ennching 
tliemselves by breeding ala\es for aale Of all the licenced 
occapitions of oOciLty this is the most detestable What' 
^rrw men like cattle' Rljt human families like herds of 
swme and then scatter them to the four wmds for ^ain' 
Aiiijng the imprecations uttcied bj man on man la there 
(ne more fearful more ominous thin the sighing mothers 
beieft of her i,hjld bj unfeehnE; cupidity' If blood cry to 
God surcl\ that sigh will be heard in heaven 

Mif.s Martincau in her Views of blaierj and Emancipa 
tion New \ork lb37 p 9 employs the following Ian 
guage on this inhuman practice Thtre is no occasicn to 
explain the managiment of the female slaves on estates 
wheie tl e object is to rear as many as possible hke stock, 
for the southern market nor to point out the boundless 
h entiousnesa bj the practice — i piactice whieh-\u-ung from 
the wife of a planter in the bitterness of her heart the 
declaration (hat a pknttr s wife was only the chef slave 
of the hxrem Mr Madison avowed thu llie 
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the mulitfoes The colored women are compelled to =ub 
Hilt to th s more than hrutish tieatment without murmuring 
and arc barbirously punjshed if they resent it And jtt 
fcouthem slaveholders cry out agtmst j.malg-amjficn by 
TOarna^e or agiunst amaJgamation in any lorm while at 
thL &aiiie time thtj are practically engaged in the most 
shimefiil unnatural and wicked amal^j ini ition thit ever 
dpb aed humin nature ynte the da^s of bodom and Go 
monil Of Ic^al amdl^amalion they hast the utmdst 
honor m illegal Lompulsory amalgamation they seem to 

Indeed the mixture of color is npidly increasing in the 
ah\p stitis bv means of illicit connections rautl more tl an 
by lawful mamage il they were all free 1 or if tl cy were 
free the} would improve bj rclyuiis and moial msttuction 
■rthieh w uld pieiut irregular fidotii-es Rot only so if 
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free, they would be delivered from tte power of their mas- 
ters, iviio now compel the female slaves to become their 
prostitutes when they please. 

The fa.^ts in the case are plainly these. In the free states 
there is very little mixture of color The colo ed peoj le 
pnnc pally mirr\ among themsel es -Ind n proj ort on 
as nnm ge obfT ns these mist es decrea e 

It s therefore a shameless hipocnsy for sla eholders 
T d the r defenders to cry it aga nst amalgamat on whea 
tl s s a th n^ that e tl r whollj or pr ne pally ncerns 
tl ms I es And more spec all s t shameful b cause 
II tl e colored people bo h a non^, the slaves ind f ee peo 
pie of ulor are nea h ak n to tl sla elwilders tl ej a e 
tier b ne nd the flesl Ihe greatest tam 1 es n the 
s tl h otIela"-er umbroftler vit blood rel t ons 
n g il e colored people fher are to be found the 
br tl ers and sters the r eh Idren and grandch Idre the r 
« les and aunt's the r coua i s back througl many j,r d s 
TIerfthers grandfathers great grandful er grat£,redt 
^ J dfalhers etc had the r rekti es too am ng the colored 
r pie Ji n of all tl e great souti ern fam Les then are 
tl blood r ht es of the ol red people It s therefore 
a burn n, hame to saj notl ng of the s n for them to act 
to vird tl r bone and the r tlesh as tl ey com Ih do 

C Th s 1 ment ot sla ery wl e eof we are no treat ng 
d or d s Oman the most shameful ma ner Anoman 
1 tl e control of sh er} her punty and honor d the 
) nd of her mister espo ed to the wl p ] able to be s Id 
t a y t n e can rot be lo ed and 1 onored as a womin 
1 u!d be So t IS n all sla e countr es Woman s de 
tr-td d just as n I eathen countr es The sa red ames of 
mothei and wife, m their pure and dignified imports, will not 
apply to slave women. 

TJic public advertisements, under the sanction of law, 
to be met with in all southern papers, are among the mos' 
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disgraceful, wicked, barbarous, and heathen cuatoma that 
can be found on the face of the earth. Here are a few 
specimens of th<! expressions: 

"Tteenty dollars reward. — Ran away from the subscriber, 
a negro woman and two clnldren; the woman is tall and 
blacli ; and a few days before she went off 1 burned her 
with a hot iron on tlie left side of her face ; I tried to make 
the letter M; and she kept a cloth over her head and face, 
and a fly bonnet on her head, so as to cover the burn. Her 
children are both boys; the eldest is in his seventh year; 
he is a mulatto, and has blue eyes; the youngest is black, 
and is in bis fifth year," 

Another reads ; " Mary has a small scar over her eye ; a 
good many teeth missing; the letter A is branded on her 
forehead." 

These are mere specimens of the thousands of such ad- 
vertisements which are constantly issued. 80 the degrada- 
tion of woman has progressed. It began in particular 
instances, but it lias progressed to become a system, and is 
now incorporated as part and parcel of American slavery. 
Take the following as an example, from the Brunswick 
(Georgia) Advocate: 

"Wanted to hire. — The undersigned wish to hire one 
thousand negroes to work on the Brunswick canal, of whom 
one-tliird may be women. Sixteen dollars per month will 
be paid for steady, prime men, and $13 for women. 

F. & A. PltATT, 

P. M. NlGHTINBAUI. 

"Brumwick, Jan.. 25, 1839." 

7. The Bible is in direct opposition to this feature of 
slavery. "Marriage is honorable in all;" "For tliis cause 
shall a man leave bis father and mother, and shall cleave to 
his wife; and they shall be one flesh;" "What God hath 
joined together let no'nian.put asunder." A man may 
lea^S^ father arid: motber, who have a better right to him 
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aluses of the system but its I t p Mtion. Its 

1 idin^ element the child foil w th nd t ju of the 
mtther because the mother is p p tj h at the founda- 
tion cf this sinful system of slavery. 

As CAcunples f incests and the absence of parental 
I itural allLCtioa necessarily flowing from slavery, take the 
f Ilowing- 

Some forty years ago, a gentleman from old Tirginia 
•; tllej ncir LeMnnton Kentucky. He soon found Iiis need 
f i tip to cultii \W his farm, and proceeded to eastern 
^ ir^inn to purchase slaves. On inquiring from a slave- 
1 reeder the pnce and qualities of his boys, he was directed 
to visit the negro quarters in reference to the age and quall- 
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ties of two young men who seemed fitted for his purpose. 
On asking their mother who their father was, he received 
the following answer: "My master is the father of this 
one, and my master's son is the father of the other." The 
gentleman returned to the owner of the slaves, and informed 
him there was no need of a hell unless he would be sent 
there. The Kentucky gentleman determined from that mo- 
ment that he would never own a slave. Accordingly, he 
made no purchase, returned home, resolved he would never 
raise a family in a slave state, sold his possessions in Ken- 
tucky, removed to Ohio, and his descendants are now among 
the most tnHuential, wealthy, and religious families in the 
state of Ohio. 

A quadroon and his wife, hy the name of Harris, now 
reside in Springfield, Ohio, and their four children. The 
man paid §1,400 to his own father for his wife and three 
children, born in slavery. Thus the father exacted from 
bis own son the sum of $1,400, for his own son's wife and 
his own three grandchildren. And all this according to 
the legitimate laws and the true spirit of the slave system. 
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CHAPTER V. 

DEPRIVATION OP RIGHTS— CIVIL DISABILITIEa OP SLAVBHV IN- 
VOLVING INJCSTICE. 

Slavery deprives men of many civil rights, tlius involv- 
ing great injustice, and preparing the way for the infliction 
of many and great injuries or wrongs. The moat weighty 
of these are embraced in the following Jist: 

1. A slave can not be a witness against a white person, 
either in a civil or criminal case. 

2. A slave can not be party to a civil suit. 

3. A slave can not be a party before a judicial tribunal, 
in any species of action, against his master, no matter how 
atrocious may have been the injury which he has received 

4. Submission is required of the slave, not to the will 
of the master only, but to the will of all other white 
persons. 

5. A third person may injure the slave; or slaves being 
objects of property, if injured by third persons, their 
owners may bring suit and recover damages for the injury. 

I>. Slaves can make no contracts. 

r. Slaves can not redeem themselves, nor obtain a change 
of masters, though cruel treatment may have rendered such 
change necessary for their personal safety. 

8. The laws of the states prohibiting emancipation are 
cruel to the slave, interfere with the rights of conscience 
of those well-disposed masters who desire to give freedom 
to their slaves, and encourage and esculpate the wicked in 
their sins of oppression. 

9. Laws of the United States in regard to slavery an) 
unjust, cruel, inconsistent with the Constitution of tho 
United States, at variance with the principles of liberty, 
and contrary to holy Scripture. 
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In this chapter we ivill endeavor t« sliow the great injus- 
tice done to the slaves by tiiese enactments; and that they 
prepaje the way for the infliction of many injuries or 
wrongs; and that this is sinful in the sight of God, and 
condemned hy holy Scripture. 

1. A slave can not be a witness against a wliitc person, 
eitlicr in a civil or criminal ciisc. 

"It may be laid down as a principle, that an African 
can not be a witness in a case where the parties arc white 
persons. In many of the states legislative provision is mada 
upon the subject. But the rule does not extend to cases 
where the parties are negroes or slaves. A slave may be 
a witness against a slave, and even against a free person 
of color in some cases. The principle of exclnsion is 
grounded on the degraded state of the slave, and the 
interest which he may have to conceal or deny t!ie truth. 
This rule prevails in all countries where slavery is tolerated. 
It may be stated as a piinciple, that in all countries where 
slavery exists, and where the rules of the civil law have 
been adopted — and they have been in the Spanish, Portu- 
guese, and British West Indies, and in the several states of 
the United Slates, where it is permitted — a slave can not be 
a witness for or against a white person in a civil or criminal 
case. This principle has been adopted in all the states, 
even where no enactments are to be found declaring them 
incompetent witnesses. It may he termed the common 
'aw or custom, on account of the universality of its opera- 
tion." (Wheeler, pp. 193-197; Stroud, p. 6C.) 

(1.) The law excluding the testimony of slaves extends 
also to all colored persons, whatever may be the shade of 
their complexion, whether bond or free. In a few of the 
sjaveholding states the rule derives its authority from cus- 
tom; in others, the le^slatures have sanctioned it by express 
enactment. In Virginia the act reads, "Any negro oi 
mulatto, bond or free, shall be a good witness in pleas of 
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the commonwealth for or against negroes or mulattoes, 
bond or free, or in civil pleas where free negroes or mu- 
lattoes shall aione be parties ; and in no other cases what- 
ever," A similar law exists in Missouri, Mississippi, Ken- 
tucky, Alabama, Maryland, North Carolina, and Tennessee. 
And in those states where there are no laws, custom has 
all the authority of law. 

(3.) The effects of this disability on the colored people 
are most injurious. 

While this exclusion of the evidence of colored persons 
prevails, it is of little use to enact laws against kidnappinff. 
The colored person, though free, can not be a witness 
against the man who steals him or his children. But 
change the law, and kidnapping would be of easy detec- 
tion. Thousands of free colored persons have been en- 
slaved by the action of this law or custom, against the 
testimony of colored persons. 

This law places the slave, who, in some states, is seldom 
within the view of more than one white person at a time, 
entirely at the mei'cy of this individual. And this white - 
individual may, with impunity, if no other white person be 
present, torture, maim, or murder the slave in the midst of 
any number of mulattoes. This is the cause of the greatest 
evils of slavery. The master or Lis overseer, if disposed 
to commit illegal violence on the slave, may easily remove 
him or her to some place where there is no competent 

(3.) Almost all protecting laws are a nullity, in conse- 
quence of rejecting the testimony of slaves or colored 
persons. The most impartial slaveholders acknowledge this. 
Indeed, it can readily be collected from their very laws. 

Mr. Dewry Atley, Chief Justice of the island of St. Vin- 
cent, gives the following answer to Parliamentary inquiries 
proposed to him, in 1791: "The only instances in which 
their [slaves] persons appear to be protected by the letter 
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of llio law are in cases of murder, diKinembennent, .and 
mutilation; and in these cases, as the evidence of slaves is 
never admitted against a white man, the difficulty of estab- 
lisliing the facts is so great that white men are, in it manner, 
put beyond tl e r ach of the hw (Set Stroud p 68 ) 

bir ^\ll]lam loung Governor of Tobag mi advocate 
fjr !a\ery m 1811 espresses him elf m this manner I 
thmk the slaiLS have no protection bj law In this and I 
doul t n t m every other island there are laws f i tlie pro 
tection of sla es and good ones but cucumbtances in the 
admini'itration of whatever Uw render it a dud letter 
■When the mtervention of the lx« i most rc|u<red it will 
haie the least efi(,(,t as m ea es where a vindictive and 
cruel master lias the d sposit on to commit thi, most itro 
cious cruelties even to murder his sla*e nj free per on 
being present to witness the act Humane laws foi the 
puttction of slaves are all tendered nugatory b\ tli con 
ditions of evadence required in their idmmistration 

Ml btevens. in his 1 istory of ^^e^t India slive j his 
tolleeted ttstimony showm^ that all laws made f r tlie 
pioteclon of slaves arc ineffiiient in consequence of the 
rejection ff the tc timony of shvcs 

Tile negro ict ot South Caiohni contons the lollowing 
preamble to one of it*. hection-> Where ts by rcison of 
the extent and distance of plmtntions m tins piovine the 
mliahitanta arc fai removed from each othci and many 
crucities may be committed on slives because no white 
jeison may be present to give evidence of the same 
(Stioud p bS) 

fhe Supieme Court of L< uisi nt in tl eir decision in 
the ase ot Cravlord is Cherrj whcie the defendant v. le 
sued for tli§ value of k slave whom lie had shot and killed 
(Maitins La Rcportt. p 14'' see bhvery As It Is p 
14 J ) s. J Ihe let eh iige I her is nc rii Ij e u milttd 
in the pres t e ot vntnease (wi tea ) So in the ease ot 
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the state against Mann, (Dcvcreux'a K. C. Reports, p. 203,) 
ini^h'cl the defendant ivT. cl arged v tl sLootngasUe 
B i ■" lonj, ng to th plaint ff tl Supreme Co« i. of North 
C rol na n the r dec on spaakin of tl e p o ocit ons f 
tl e ni ter by tl e sla e and tl e consequent wrath of tl e 
master prompt n^ 1 n to bloody vengean e add A\cn 
g ance j,eiie allj pract c d m tl mpun ty by re f is 

1 ivac) 

(4 ) The remedy proposed by soutl em 1 ws d es not 
a c mpUh any eftectua! rel ef to tie sla Ih 1 v ot 

•^ u !i Carol na— tl e ] rean ble of which we 1 avf g ven 

de 1 res Be e ar( / tl t t nj slave shall suffer n 
1 tc 1 n b or memhir or si all be m n ed be ten or abused 
ontrarj to tl e d rect o s nd tn e ntent and mean „ of 
tl s a t -n 1 n no vl te person si all be p ent or be ng 
P e ent si ill net,Ipct or rcfu e to f, e cv den e or be ex 
a ed up n oatl concern nr. tl e snn e c e y such case 
tl o ner o otl r person who si II h ve tl e care and f,ov 
e m nt ol s ch si e nd n whose posses on or power 
Kuch slave shall be, shall be deemed, taken, reported, and 
adjudged to be guilty of such ofTensc, and shall be proceeded 
agiiinst accordingly, without further proof, unless such owner 
or other person as aforesaid, can make the contrary appear 
by good and sufficient evidence, or shall by hia own oath 
clear and exculpate himself; which oath every court, where 
such offense shall be tried, is hereby empowered to admin- 
ister and to acquit the offender, if clear proof of the offense 
be not made by two witnesses at least." (Stroud, p. 74.) 
Louisiana imitates the law of South Carolina. This law 
seems to be intended, not for the protection of the slave, but 
for the special benefit of a cruel master; for the offender 
must be acquitted upon liis own oath, unless two witnesses 
can be found against him — an event not expected by the 
law, as the preamble and the terms in the act show. 

Hence, all the provisions of the codes which profess to 
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injury. This law alone makes all protecting laws nugatory. 
How can a slave prove outrages perpetrated on him by his 
master or overseer, whea his own testimony and that of all 
his fellow-slaves is ruled out of court? And the more so, 
as the slave is in the power of those who injure him, and 
when the only care necessary on their part is, to see that no 
white witness is looking on. Ordinarily but one white man, 
the overseer, is with the slaves while they are at labor. 
Hence it is difJicult to detect, by white witnesses, the cruel- 
ties of the whites on their slaves. The law of South 
Carolina is a specimen. It supposes only one white man 
on the plantation. And even then it requires two white 
witnesses to testify to ihe third white man, when it is very 
unusual for more than the overseer alone to be present. 
This is a fair specimen of the injustice of slavery. 

{o ) It may not n w be n proper to seo up n what eason 
the eiclus on of colored j sons as ompe ent w ne ses s 
f unded 

It s tated that the adm s on of tl e test mony of 
sla OS vould be d»nge ou to the 1 ea and fortunes of the 
wh es Th 1 a ge ou d mply tl at there s a total 
dbs nc of y amon the s!a es vh ch s absurd 

And ts absu d j a k owledged by the fact that slaves 
ar compete t w tnes es ot only i^j. nst a h other but 
dgdinat I ee per ons of color y tl out a j restn tion If 
the object ou rc^tra ned to tl e te n ony of the slave 
dg-un / s a t pre mi s 1 p don ance of tl e 

tmos dep i j h ar n the a d To oncede th s 13 
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to impute criminal negligoncu to the master ; for having 
absolute dominion over the slave, he Las, after all, neglected 
his moral and religious instruction and trainin<r. 

It may be said, the "liope of gain" would induce the 
slave to testify falsely. This objection, if valid, degrades 
the master below the level of the slave, in cases in which 
the master's interests are concerned. 

Tlie fear of punishment, ia general, is a serious difficulty, 
and perhaps can not be well allowed, in compassion to tlio 
slave, while slavery exists. For the master may inflict 
severe punishment on the slave, if the latter, though testify- 
ing t!ie truth, testifies against his master; and probably, 
while slavery continues, it would be mercy to relieve liim 
from felling the truth against his oivner and oppressor. 
But this shows the evil nature of slavery, which will not 
admit the truth to be uttered concerning its doings. 

To all or most of the objections against the slaves' testi- 
mony, trial by jury is an ample refutation. There are cases 
among whites in which the testimony of certjiin persons is 
rejected ; but then this does not amount to any such exclu- 
sion as is applied to skves. And trial by jury will certainly 
relieve the difficulty in the case of free colored persons, as 
well as in the case of white persons of equal credibility. 
In the various courts great ligilance ia necessary, in refor- 
eoce to white persons, in detecting the falsities of testimony. 
The same care would meet the case of free colored persons 
cffoetually, and most of thosein which slaves are concerned. 

And in the cases in which truth would suffer by the tes- 
timony of slaves, the system of slavery is to bear the entire 
blame of this, as it throws in its terrors and erueltiea to 
prevent the utterance of truth, which would condemn the 
guihy. 

(0.) The inabiUty of slaves and free colored persons to 
bear testimony in the United States is without parallel ia 
the history of the world. 
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No such incompetency was sanctioned by the Jewish law- 
givei-. The law of Moses mentions the number of witnessea 
required to establish the truth, but is silent as to any incom- 
petency on the part of slaves. (Dent, svii, 6, and six, 15.) 
The judges were empowered to decide upon the credibility 
of witnesses ; to proceed against those who testified falsely 
in a summary way ; and to inflict punishment on them when 
tiiey testified falsely. 

The villenage of England furnished no authority for the 
universal application of this rule. Even the civil law, which 
generally excluded slave testimony, makes so many import- 
ant exceptions as to admit such testimony on special occa- 
sions. This rule of evidence, to the extent to which it 
obtains in the United States, can not challenge for its support 
the authority of any country, either ancient or modem. 
For it ia not the evidence of slaves only that is rejected, 
but also of all free colored persons. 

(7.) There is a peculiiir viciousness in the system of 
slavery, in rejecting the testimony of slaves and colored 
persons The admiision of false witnesses is, in Scripture, 
d ndasn fthmt horrible crimes. And Satan 
b m If th f th f 1 the father of the liar. Now, 

to J t t te t m y th same crime, in effect, as the 
dm nffl ttm So slavery, in rejecting the 

Iru dm t th f 1 Alth ugh murder, rapes, cruelties, 
and h pp n f all kind re constantly perpetrated on 
th p n f 1 II mu t he home without redress, 

be u th nly tn are pronounced incompetent. 

And an h y t m wb h comprises this wicked rule, 
b t If 1 th n nful Certainly, according to the 
Bbl uh mapn unced as heinous sins. 

2. " A slave can not be a party to a civil suit." (Stroud, 
p. 76.) " A slave can not stand in judgment for any other 
pai'pose than to assert hia freedom. He is not even allowed 
to contest the title of the person holding or claiming hira as 
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a slave." (Berard vs. Bcrard, «( al., February term, 1836, 
9 La. Keports, 156; see Wheeler, 1Q1.) 

(1.) As the slave can not acquire or retain property, as 
his own, contrary to the will of his master, it results that 
he can not be a party to a civil suit; for there is no species 
of civil suit which does not, in some way, affect property. 
Wheeler presents this point as follows: "Slaves are them- 
selves considered as property, and can neither take, possess, 
nor retain any, except for the use of their masters. A slave 
can not be a party to a civil suit, except in the single case 
where the negro is held as s slave, and he claims to be free. 
It would be an idle form and ceremony to make a slave a 
party to a suit, by the instrumentahty of which he could 
recover nothing ; or if a recovery could be had, the instant 
it was recovered would belong to the master. The slave 
can possess nothing ; he can hold nothing. He is, therefore, 
not a competent party to a suit. And the same rule pre- 
vails h 1 y t 1 ted h th th b 1 1 
live e tm t p tl bj t t I 11 wl 
the si 1! h f f urs h p tj H 
may h / ie p diftl myb flse 
raum m p tOhnyb tpssf 
assault d b tt rj d f 1 rapns nm t t hi 
action th (! f d t t J t ty 1 mi 11 m t pi d tb 
negro hi Imyfth te.h yp d 
by p tti f f d m (Wl elers Law of Slavery, 
p. 197.) 

(2.) There is, however, an exception to this rule, given by 
the laws of all the slaveholding states to persons Md as 
slaves, but claiming to be free, to prosecute their claims to 
freedom before some judicial tribunal. The law of South 
Carolina— which is in substance adopted by other states- 
allows the person claimed, or his attorney, to sue for free- 
dom ; and if the suit be gained, the person claiming the 
slave is cast in the cost. But if the unfortunate man claimed 
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as a slave can not mate good his cause, the following is the 
law: "But in case judgment sliall be given for the defend- 
ant, the said court is hereby fuUy empowered to inflict such 
corporeal punishment, not extending to life or limb, on the 
word of the plaintiff, as they in their discretion shall think 
fit. Provided, that in any action or suit to be brought in 
pursuance of the direction of this act, the burden of the 
proof shall lay on the plaintiff; and it shall be always pre- 
sumed that every negro, Indian, mulatto, and mestizo, is a 
slave, unless the contrary be made to appear." (See 
Stroud, p. 77.) 

(3.) Every one must see the injustice and cruelty of this 
law. "The negro claims to be free, and yet he can bring 
no suit to investigate his master's title to restrain him of his 
liberty, unless some one can be found merciful enough to 
become his guardian, subject in any event to the expense 
and trouble of conducting his cause, and in case of a failure, 
to the cost of suit. His judges and jurors will, in all proba- 
bility, be slaveholders, and interested, therefore, in some 
measure, in the queatiott which they are to try. The whole 
community in which he lives may, so few arc the exceptions, 
be said to be hostile to his success. Being a negro, by the 
words of the act, the burden of proof rests upon him, and 
Le is presumed to be a slave till he make the contrary 
appear. This is to he effected through the instnimentality 
of white witnesses, as has just been sliowti, exclusive of the 
testimony of tliose who are not white, even though they 
may be free, and of the fairest character. And, lastly, not- 
withstanding all these obstacles to the ascertaining of the 
truth of his allegations, the terror is superadded, should he 
not succeed in convincing the judge of his right to freedom, 
of an injliction of corporeal punisAmerd to any exteat short 
of capital execwtimi, or the deprivattmi of a limb ! And in 
Georgia, should death happen by accident in giving this 
legal correction, according to the terms of the constitution 
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already quoted, it will be no crime ! Such legislatioo forci- 
bly reminds us of the feast of Dionysius, which was supreme 
beneficence, compared with the terms of mercy contained in 
this act." (Stroud, pp. 77-70.) 

(4.) In South Carolina, by an act of 1802, the white man 
who carries on the suit in behalf of the colored man, "shall 
be liable to double costs of suit, if his action shall be ad- 
judged groundless ; and shall be liable to pay to the bona 
fide owner of such slave, all such damages as shall be 
assessed by a juiy and adjudged by any court of common 
pleas." In Maryland, the attorney, in a trial for freedom, 
must pay all costs, if unsuccessful, unless the court shall be 
of opinion that there was probable cause for supposing the 
petitioner had a right to freedom. And on such a trial the 
master is allowed twelve peremptory challenges as to the 
jury. In Virginia, if the claimant shall fail in his suit a fine 
of $100 is imposed. In Missouri a poor person may, with- 
out cost, ask for a trial ; yet it depends on the court, or a 
single judge, whether the petitioner shall bo heard by a 
jury at all. In Alabama the Legislature has adopted the 
objectionable parts of the Missouri law, while the beneficial 
provisions have been omitted. (See Stroud, p. 78, note.) 

Speech ot a Slave at his Trial.— The following striking 
anecdote is found in the journal of a traveler. In relating 
it, we do not justify the slave. We leave that to those who 
are ready to Jiffht for their own liberty, while they are 
willing to withhold liberty from others. 

"In the afternoon I passed by a field in which several 
poor slaves had been executed, on the charge of having an 
intention to rise against their masters. A lawyer who was 
present at their trials at Richmond, informed me, that one 
of them being asked what he had to say to the court, in his 
defense, replied in a manly tone of voice: 'I have nothing 
more to offer than what General Washington would have 
liad to offer, had fie been taken by the British, and put to 
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trial by them. I have adventui'ed my hfe in endeavoring 
to obtain the liberty of my countrymen, and am a williog 
sacrifice in their cause ; and I beg', as a favor, that I may be 
immediately led to execution. 1 know that you have pre- 
determined to shed my blood: why then all this mockery 
of a trial ?' " (Sutcliff 's Travels.) 

The unjust sentiment which presumes every negro to be 
a slave, obtains in all the slavcholding states, unless perha,ps 
one. In Virginia there is no statute, yet there are judicial 
decisions which amount to the same. Chancellor Wythe 
decided, "that whenever one person claims to hold another 
in slavery, the onus probandi [burden of proof] lies on the 
claimant." The supreme court of appeals reversed this de- 
cision, and determined that his reasoning was applicable 
only to "white persons and native American Indians," but 
entirely inapplicable to "native Africans and their descend- 
ants." (Stroud, pp. 79, 80.) In North Carolina the doctrine 
is confined to the I'uU- blooded African. 

(e.) This process of arresting real or suspected runaways 
is a fruitful source of nian-stealinff. The white man who 
can exhibit a colored man in his custody, within the limits 
of a siaveholding state, is exempted from the necessity of 
making any proof how he obtained him, or by what authority 
he claims him as a slave. The colored man, by the laws 
of the land, is presumed to be a slave. Hence, the man- 
stealer is protected in his robbery by the laws which uphold 
slavery. 

By the laws of several slave states manumitted and 
other free persons of color may be arrested while in the 
pursuit of lawful business. If documentary evidence be not 
produced immediately proving them free, they are thrown 
into prison, and advertised as runaways. And as there is 
no owner to appear in these cases, the jmler, after a limited 
time, is directed to sell them at public auction, as unclaimed 
fugilive slaves, in order to pay for their unjust detention in 
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prison. Thus freemen and their posterity are doomed to 
perpetual slavery. 

(6.) Now, if these acts of injustice are not sinful, then 
theie is no sin in the world. Man-stealing can not be sinful, 
if slavery is right. And to rob a man of his inalienable 
rights can not be sinful, if slavery be not a system founded 
and continued by sin. 

3. " A slave can not be a party before a judicial tribunal 
in any species of action, against his master, no matter how 
atrocious may have been the injury which he has received 
from htm." (Stroud, p. 57.) 

4. "Submission is required of the slave, not to the will 
of his master only, but to the will of all other white per- 
sons." (Stroud, p. 97.) 

An act of Georgia declares, "If any slave shall presume 
to strike any wliite person, such slave, upon trial and con- 
viction before the justice or justices, according to the direc- 
tions of this act, shall, for the first offense, suffer such 
punishment as the said justice or justices shall, in his or 
tiieir discretion, think fit, not exl«nding; to life or limb ; and 
for the second offense suffer death." (Stroud, p. 07.) The 
law of South Carolina is the same, except that death is not 
made the penalty of the second but of the third offense. 
But, in both states, when the slave strikes the white per- 
son, by the command or in defense of the master, the 
master shall be answerable, as if the act was committed by 
himself 

In Maryland, for such an offense, the off'ender's ears may 
be cut off, though he be a free black. (Stroud, p. 97.) 

In Kentucky, the slave or free colored person, for every 
such offense "shall receive thirty lashes on his or her bare 
back, well laid on, by order of such justice." In Vu-ginia 
there was a similar law, to which, in 1792, it was added, 
"Except in those cases where it shall appear to such justice 
that such negro or mulatto was wantonly assaulted, and 
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lifted his or licr hand in his or her defense." (Stroud, 
p. S8.) 

Associated with the foregoing, is the following act of 
Louisiana respecting colored persons. "Free people of 
color ought never to insult or strilie white people, nor pre- 
sume to conceive themselves equal to the whites; but, on 
the contrary, they ought to yield to them on every occasion, 
and never speak or answer them but witk respect, under 
the penalty of imprisonment, according to the nature of 
the offense." {Stroud, p. 08.) 

By the laws of Maryland and South Carolina, if the 
slave resist being examined or seized by any white person, 
the slave may he lawfully killed. (Stroud, p. 99,) 

Slavery requires unbounded submission from the slave to 
his master. The life of the slave is in the power of the 
master ; and yet the slave must not resist, even to save his 
life. Not only so, but the slave is under the like submis- 
sion to every white person, with little reference to character 
or motives. These iaws furnish either a pretext or an 
inducement to ignoble minds to tyrannize over and oppress 
the defenseless slave, who is compelled to endure every 
personal injury which any white person may inflict. 

5. A third person may injure the slave. Slaves being 
property, if injured by third persons, their owners may 
bring suit and recover damages for the injury. This is a 
maxim of the common law, with respect to property in gen- 
eral, and it therefore applies to slaves in general, wherever 
they exist. The law does not operate as a shield to the 
slave against corporeal injury, unless the violence used dete- 
riorates the value of the slave. The purpose of the law js 
not the protection of the slave, but of the master's right of 
property. And though this is proclaimed to be a sufficient 
protection to the slave, it would be more just to say, that it is 
the only protection granted to him. The cliastity of a female 
slave may be violated, the person of the slave assaulted; 
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but if the pecuniary value of the slave be not injured, then 
all is well enough. 

6. Slaves can make no contracts. A slave can not con- 
tract matrimony; the association among them, sometJmea 
called marriage, is, as before observed, properly called con- 
tubemium, or concubinage, to which no sanctity or civil 
rights are attached. The slave can not buy, or sell, or trade. 
He can not hire himself The sla\e CAn not inherit aay 
prjpertj by descent or purohasp It la true benevolent 
masters often permit thpm to male gams m larious ways; 
hut this la not done with the pTmissitn mui,h less the 
xuthontv of hw but la rather a \iolatnn of it Besides, 
these aie onl\ small perqmsitti which neier amount to any 
thing like independence or the iLqmaition of wealth or per- 
manent property (Stroud pp 45-50 and 61 62 ) 

7 Shvis can nut redeem themseh es nor obtain a change 
of masters, though cruel treatment may have rendered such 
change necessary to their personal safety. 

This proposition holds good as to the right of redemption 
in all the slaveholding states. And it is equally true in 
regard to the change of masters, except in Louisiana. In 
this state a slave may demand a change of masters for cruel 
treatment, provided the master can be convicted of this 
crime, or the judge will deem it proper to allow it; two 
conditions that can rarely be found to esist. The words of 
the act are ; " When the master shall be convicted of cruel 
treatment of his slave, and the judge shall deem it proper 
to pronounce, besides the penalty established for such cases, 
that tiie slave shall be sold at public auction, in order to 
place him out of the reach of the power which liis master 
h.is abused." 

8. Tiie Jaws preventing emancipation in general, and re- 
straining it in cases in which it is allowed, are at variance 
with the principles of justice. 

(1.) The master's benevolence to his slave can not be 
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exercised by emancipition mthout the consent of his cred- 
itors. This IS a pnnciplt ptr^adingeiery code in the slave- 
holding; statts 

In Vii^inu and Mississippi an emancipated ihve may be 
taken in execution to satisfy any debt contracted by the 
person emancipating; him previous to such emani-ipation 
In Kentiick) the act contans a saying of the nght of ored 
itors. The new cml code of Louisiana amounts to the 
same. (Stroud p 14(i ) 

In addition to the obstacle of emancipation, which is 
created by the saiinq daase in favor of creditors a Mmilar 
one exists in reference to the widows of dLceised sla\e 
holders. If the mdows thirds are not met in the real 
estate, then the ■•laies though manumitted by the husband, 
are held as liible and may be sold to make up the third 
{Stroud, p. 146 ) 

(2.) The most formidable difBculties to emancipation arise 
from the mode bi which it m<ij be effected In s>me states 
it is only by speciil leG;islatne acts that a \ahd em^icipa 
tion can be effected In other states there are general acts 
under which emancipation can he effected 

In South Carolina Georgia Alabama and Mississippi 
emancipation can take pUce only by a spc lal act in each 
case. The slaveholder can not in these state j,et nd of 
his slaves, unless he sell them as chattels or can obt-un 
the special act of the 1 gislature authorizing emdni. pation 
a thing very r<tre]y granted Or e\en if he permits the 
slave to work for himself he is fin d 

In Georgia, by the act of 1801, an attempt to set a negro 
free, except by legislative act, incurs a fine of $200 for 
every such offense ; and " the slaves so manumitted and set 
tree shall be still, to all intents and purposes, as much in a 
state of slavery as before they were manumitted." And 
by the act of 1818 it was determined that any master, 
who, by will and testament, deed, or otherwise, whether by 
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way of trust or otherwise, would attempt to confer freedom 
on the sLive, or secure to the slave the right of working for 
himself, the master may be fined in a sum not escetding 
61,000, and such slave may be sold at public outcry. 
(Stroud, pp. !47, 148.) 

In Mississippi all the obstacles found in all the states, 
seemed to be combined and set in array against freedom, aa 
if it was the greatest mischief in the world. Thus, the 
emancipation must be by an instrument in writing, a last 
will or deed, etc., under seal, attested by at least two credi- 
ble witnesses, or acknowledged in the court of the county 
or corporation where the emancipator resides; proof satis- 
factory to the General Assembly must be adduced that the 
slave has done some meritorious act for the benefit of his 
master, or rendered some distinguished service to the state ; 
all which circumstances are but prerequisites, and one of 
no efficacy till a special act of Assembly sanctions the 
emancipation; to which may be added, a saving of the 
rights of creditors, and the protection of the widow's thirds. 
{Stroud, p. 149.) 

(3,) In some states emancipation may be effected under 
general acts of the legislature, as in North Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky, Missouri, Maryland, and Virginia. 

The Jaw of North Carolina, of 1777, enacts, "That no 
negro or mulatto slave shall hereafter be set free, except for 
meritorious services, to be adjudged of and allowed by the 
county court, and license first had and obtained thereupon." 
And if a slave should be set free in any other manner, the 
slave may then be sold to the highest bidder by the sheriff. 
(Stroud, p. 148.) 

The law of Tennessee is the same with that of North 

Carolina, except an additional proviso, enacted in 1801, 

which required the emancipation to be "consistent with 

the interest and policy of the state." (Stroud, p. 149.) 

Kentucky, in 1798, enacted the following law, which is 
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still in force ' It 'Jhall be lawful for any person, by his 
or her last will and lestament, or by any othi,r instrument 
in writing, undei his or her hand and seal, attested and 
proved in the (.ountj (.ouit by two witnesses, or acknowl- 
edged by the part) in the court of the eounty where he or 
she resides, to emancipate or set free his or her slaie or 
slaves, who sliiU thereupon bo entirely and fully discharged 
from the pertOTmani,e of any contract entered into dunng 
their servitude and cnjoj their full freedom, as if they had 
been bom fiee And the said court shall ha*e full power 
to demand bond and 'iuffieient security of the emancipator, 
his or her estcutois, etc , for the maintenance of any slave 
or slaves that may he aged or infirm, either of body or 
mind, to prevent him, bei, or them becoming cfaai^eable to 
the county; and every sla^e so emancipated shall have a 
certificate of his freedom from the clerk of such court on 
parehment, with the county se.d affixed thereto, etc , saving, 
however, the rights of creditors " 

The law of MisBOun is substantially the same with the 
law of Kentucky. {Stroud, pp. X49, 150.) In these states 
there is certainly no serious restraint on those who are dis- 
posed to set their slaves at liberty. 

In Vii^inia the law is similar to the taws of Kentucky 
and Missouri, with the following inhuman proviso: "If any 
emancipated slave — infants excepted — shall remain withio 
the state more than twelve months after his or her right to 
freedom shall have accrued, he or she shall forfeit all such 
right, and may be apprehended and sold by the overseers 
of the poor, etc., for the benefit of the literary fund." 
(Stroud, p. 18.) 

Emancipation in Maryland may be effected by deed or 
will, duly attested. The decision of Maryland is in con- 
formity with the law of tillenage, as well as the civil law. 
But such an emancipation in North or South Carolina is 
utterly void. 
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In Louisiana, except "a slave who has saved the life of 
his master, his master's wife, or one of his children," none 
can be set at hberty under the age of thirty years. Per- 
sons over this age may be emancipated by a last will, 
hemmed in by considerable obstructions. If it be by deed, 
it must be after being forty days publicly advertised, and 
no opposition being made to it — a condition that will rarely 
be favorable to emancipation among a community of slave- 
holders. Neverthless, Louisiana has a mildness in this mat- 
ter beyond most other of the far southern states, although 
her code, as a whole, is nearly a perfect barrier agamst 
emancipation." (Stroud, p. 153, 154.) 

Wheeler, in a note on his chapter on emancipation, says : 
"It will be seen by this chapter, that the owner of slaves 
may emancipate them by deed, will, or by contract exe- 
cuted. But to this benevolence of the owner there are, in 
the most of the states, restraints upon the exercise of this 
power by the owner. Slaves are recognized, wherever the 
system is tolerated, as property, and are subject to all the 
rules in the acquisition, possession, and transmission of 
property. It would seem, therefore, upon a first view of 
the case, that the owner should do with his property what- 
ever he pleased, and should have the privilpge of renouncing 
hL= right to It whene\er he pleased, and without bemg qual- 
ified h^ any public laws or regulations upon the subject 
buch, however, is not the lact, restraints upon this right 
£Mst in nearly aU the states When it is considered that 
'laies are a pecuhar species of property, it will not exule 
'lurpii'.e that hws are necessary for their regulation, and 
to protect society from eien the benevolence of slaie- 
owntrs, m throwing among the community a great number 
of stupid, Ignorant, and \ii,iou8 persons, to disturb its peice 
Md to endanger its permanenc) " (\VheclBr, pp 38b-388 ) 
(4 ) The moral evils chargeable on the hws which pre 
lent, discourage, or embarrass emancipation are numerous 
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and aggravating, and can not be reconciled with common 
justice or the Bible. 

First. The impediments to emancipation interfere with 
the rights of property, according to the southern definition 
of propertj'. As tlie right of property in the slave belongs 
to the master, it is plain that the master ought, at his 
pleasuie, reHnquish his right to the slave whenever he 
pleases; and to restrain this right of disposing of property 
is as inconsistent as to prevent from aK[iiiring it. The 
laws, therefore, which prohibit or restrain emancipation 
arc unconstitutional in the states which enact and enforce 

Second. This also interferes with the rights of conscience. 
By these laws the slave-owner must continue a slave-owner, 
however his conscience may accuse him of wrong for being 
an owner of his fellow -beings. The Bibie enjoins on the 
conscience to avoid oppression and wrong of every kind ; 
and yet the system of slavery, in most states, prevents men 
from acting according to the dictates of conscience. 

Third. Hence, those laws which prohibit or restrain 
emancipation encourage and maintain sinful oppression of 
men; for the action of state legislatures and grateful mas- 
ters, who have emancipated slaves for meritorious services, 
prove that holding innocent men in slavery is sinful. Every 
such emancipation is an attestation that slavery is wrong, 
and liberty is a good. When slaves are freed for mer- 
itorious sen-ices, liberty, by this act, is declared to be the 
highest gift which can be bestowed on the slaves. He, 
therefore, who holds slaves, holds them in deprivation of 
what slave legislatures have declared a blessing to them. 
Slaveholders, therefore, hy granting freedom as a reward, 
admit that slavery punishes the innocent, and is therefore 

Fourth. The consequence of this embai^o laid on the 
iitizens has been, that multitudes of the best 
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Citizens of the slaiei oldin^ ■.Utes hdie beea induced to 
itandon their n,Ltiie states and settle in free Btateo m 

rier to be reheied from this antichnstion necessity laid 
oil them bv unjust lans Ohio Indiana Illnois and Iowa, 
especially the southern portions of these stites hdve been 
lepknishid with lar^^e numbers of refugees fiom the unjust 
laws of shiery — especially the law which prohibits em 
birrassts or restruns emincipation 

Nor are the southern states recompensed by the many 
emigrants from the fiee states should their number ever 
be equil These nirthprn men nho though trained in 
the principUs of freedcm throw away their conscientious 
scruples are men of thi. wjrst charaetir hence being 
withjut coiisuentious contrjl they become the worst mas 
lera This is the history of tie world In e^erj country 
those wl o iicu la ed njn slneholdirs are the worst mas 
fers, for the plain reison iliit, in becoming masters, tbey 
knowingly and deliberately act contrary to their convictions 
of right; and doing it in this case, they will do it in others. 
The love of gain made them slaveholders ; the love of more 
gain makes them the worst class of slaveholders. He tha,t 
is a slaveholder by education, or by inheritance, is much 
more likely to be humane than he who is a slaveholder for 
the sake of gain, as most of the nortliem men are who are 
slaveholders. The south, then, lose their good men, and 
reefive in their place a bad class of men, very little under 
the control of conscience. 

Fifth. We shall notice the plea of slaveholders, taken 
from their mouth by Mr. Wheeler, that restraining laws are 
necessary "to protect society from even the benevolence of 
slave-owners, in throwing into tlie community a great num- 
ber of stupid, ignorant, and vicious persons, to disturb its 
peace, and to endanger its permanency." The slave system 
can not allow of tlie exercise of benevolence. It began in 
malevolence, or a want of good-will to man, cherished by 
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ambition and lust; and the whole system ia at war, in sys- 
tematic organization, against both private and public be- 
nevolence. Resides, the members which it furnishes for 
society, according to the excuse of the slaveholders, are 
"stupid, ignorant, and vicious persona," who are just pre- 
pared to "disturb the peace and permanency of the com- 
munity." Nothing good in itself, or tending to good, will 
ever restrain the full exercise of benevolence; nor will it 
make men stupid, ignorant, vicious, nor disturb the peace 
of society. And as slavery, in its restraints on emancipa- 
tion, seems compelled to pursue such evil measures, the 
whole system should be abandoned by a general emancipa- 
tion, in the best, the safest, and shortest way possible to 
accomplish the object. 

The long list of wrongs inflicted by slavery, UDder the 
items comprised in this single chapter, stamps it with a 
degree of sinfulness which, of itself, is sufficient to condemn 
it in the sight of all good men. And, indeed, the wisest 
and best of men have deliberately decided, that the wrongs 
included under this list alone attach to slavery the character 
of tlie highest felony, which, according to the principles of 
justice, would condemn the felons as guilty of high crimi- 
nal character, and worthy of suitable punishment. 
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CHAPTER I. 

In the preceding chapters, escept the first, we took a 
survey of the rights of which slavery deprives men. We 
will now consider its wrongs; for slavery is a system of in- 
juries which inflicts wrongs on innocent persons. 

The primary objects of just laws are the establishment 
of rights and the prohibition of wrongs. Injuries or wrongs, 
for the most part, convey to us an idea merely negative, or 
being nothing else than a privation of right. The contem- 
plation of what is just, or right, is necessarily prior to what 
may be termed injuria, injuries or wrongs; and the definition. 
oi fas, ryiA(, precedes that of nefas, wrong. Wrongs, accord- 
ing to Blackstone, book iii, 2, are divisible into two sorts or 
species — private wrongs and public wrongs. Private wrongs 
are an infringement or privation of the private or eivil rights 
belon^Dg to individuals, considered as individuals, and are 
mostly termed civil injuries. Public wrongs are a breach 
and violation of public rights and duties, which affect the 
whole community, and are distinguished by the harsher 
names of crimes and Tmsdeiaeanors. 

Wrongs, or injuries, whether private or public — whether 
inflicted by individuals or commimities — by laws or indi- 
vidual interference — are contrary to the word of God, and 
expressly forbidden in holy Scripture in the plainest manner, 
and under the most awful sanctions. Nothing is phiiner 
than the following: "Thou shalt not kill;" "Tliou shalt 
not steal;" "Though shalt not bear false witness;" "Thou 
shalt not covet." Oppression, injury, and wrong, are as 
expressly forbidden as any thing else in Scripture. And the 
wrongs inflicted on slaves by the slave laws, by the judicial 
decisions supporting and explaining these laws, by the 
general practice under the laws, and the no less powerful 
183 
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cnttoms £;rowiDg out of the decisions and enactments, ire 
clp<trl} forlidden la the word ot God and point out the 
sinfulness of -slaierj as clearly as that theft murder perjurv 
and co^ etousneas ire sinful and wrong 

It will now be Dur task to specify some of the leadmg 
wrongs or injuncs of Bla\cr\ whiUi demonstrate its sinful 
ness Tlw will appear trom the pemlties and wrongs 
inflicted n the slaies by the laws in the ci>il court'i The 
pnncipal cf these mil be comprehended under the following 

1. The slave is subjected to an extensive system of cruel 
emctments 

Parts of thn system apply to the sla>e alme and foi 
eiery hrtafh of law a seveie punishment is demanded 
And punishments of much ^reiter seieritj are inflicted ob 
the slaves than upon the whitts for those offenses fcr which 
whites and slaves are amtnaHe Besides with \ery few 
exceptions the penal liws to wh ch slaves alone are su?ject 
relate not to iiohtion of the mora! or divme law but to 
mere human enaetmenta or requirements m themselves of 
no moral import 

In &outh Carolina and Georj;ia if a sla^e be found be 
yond the limits of the town m which he Ines or oft the 
plantation where he is usually employed without the com 
piny of a white person or a written permission fjom his 
master oi craplo)er any person maj apprehend and punish 
him with whipping on tl e bare back not exceeding 
twenty lashes In Missis'iippi there is i similar punish 
ment by the direetioii of a justice and m \irginia Ken 
tueKy and Missoun at the discretion of the justiee both 
IS to tlie imp us tion of the punishment md the number of 
stripes (Str ud p 100 ) 

In South Carohna and deorj^a if i lave be out of the 
house etc or off the plantation etc ol his master without 
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some white person in compfiny, and shall refuse to submit 
to an examination of any white person, such white person may 
apprehend and moderately correct him, and if he resist 
or strike such white person, he may be lawfully killed, 
(Stroud, p. 101.) 

In Virginia, Mississippi, Kentucky, Missouri, and Maryland, 
if a slave shall presume to come upon the plantation of any 
person, without leave in writing from his master, employer, 
etc., not bein^ sent on lawful business, the owner of the 
plantation may inflict ten lashes for every such offense. 
(Stroud, p. 101.) 

In South Carolina and Georgia, any white person, who 
shall see more than seven men-slaves, without some white 
person with them, traveling or assembled together, in any 
high road, may apprehend such slaves, and inflict a whipping 
on each of them, not esceeding twenty lashes apiece. 
C-itroud p 101 ) 

In South Carolina if a slave or Indim shall take away or 
let loose (m N rth Carolina or Tennessee take away ) any 
boat or ean^e from a l-indmg or other plaoe where the 
owner miy have made the same {j.=.t lor the Jirst oftense 
he shrtU receive thirty nine lashes on the bare back and for 
the aei-ord offense shall forfeit and have cut off from his 
head one ear (Stroud p 102 ) 

In Kentucky and Virginia, for keeping or carrying a gun, 
or powder, or shot, or a club, or other weapon whatsoever, 
offensive or defensive, a slave incurs for each offense thirty- 
nine lashes, by order of a justice of the peace. In North 
Carolina and Tennessee, twenty lashes, by the nearest con- 
stable, without a conviction by the justice. 

In Kentucky, a slave, for having any article for sale, with- 
out a ticket of permission from his master, particularly spec- 
ifying the same and authorizing its sale, receives ten lashes, 
by order of the capt^a of the patrollers. If the slave be 
16* 
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taken before a magistrate, thirty-nine lashes may be ordered. 
It is similar in North Carolina, Tennessee, and Mississippi. 
(Stroud, p. 102.) 

In Kentucky and Missouri, if a slave be in an unlawful 
assembly, the captain of the patroUers may indict ten lashes 
on hira. In Kentucky, if tlie slave be taken before a magis- 
trate he may direct thirty-nine lashes. The augmentation 
<if crimes, under the name of unlawful assemblies, is a fa- 
vorite measure of all despotio governments for the suppres- 
sion of liberal principles. Many of the unlawful assemblies 
in the slaveholding states concern meetings of slaves or 
colored people for mental improvement of any kind, as relig- 
ious meetings. Others of them concern any meetings in 
which slaves would meet in view of taking any step what- 
ever to obtain freedom or the melioration of their condition, 
whether by petition, remonstrance, or any other thing. 
{Stroud, p. 102.) 

In North Carolina, for ti-aveling by himself from his mas- 
ter's land to any other place, unless by the most usual and 
accustomed road, the owner of the land on which such 
slave may be found is authorized to inflict forty lashes on 
him; for traveling in the night without a pass, forty lashes; 
or being found in another person's negro quarters or kitchen 
forty lashes ; and every negro in wliose company such 
vagrant slave may be found, incurs also twenty lashes, 
(Stroud, p. 103.) 

In North Carolina, any person may lawfully kill a slave 
who has been outlawed for running away and lurking in 
swamps. (Stroud, p. 103.) 

For hunting with dogs, in the woods even of his master, 
the slave is subjected to a whipping of thirty lashes, in North 
Carolina. 

Sucli was once the law in Virginia. "In 1705 two jus- 
tices of the peace were authorized, by proclamation, to out' 
law runaways, who might thereafter be killed and destroyed 
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by any person whatever, by such ways and means as he 
might think lit, without accusation or impeachment of any 
crime for so doing." Spealiing of this and similar laws. 
Judge Tucker, of Virginia, says: "Such are the cruelties 
to which a state of slavery gives birth ; such the horrors to 
whicli the human mind is capable of being reconciled by its 
adoption." Again: he says, "In 1772 some restraints were 
laid upon the practice of ouilawing slaves, requiring that it 
should appear to the satisfaction of the justices, that the 
slaves were outlying and doing mischief. These loose ex- 
pressions of the act left too much in the discretion of men 
not much addicted to weighing their import. In 1792 every 
thing relative to the outlawry of slaves was expunged from 
our code, and, 1 trust, will never again find a place in it." 
(Appendix to Blackstone's Commentaries, second part, pp. 
56, 57; Stroud, p. 103.) 

In South Carolina, a slave endeavoring to entice another 
slave to run away, if provisions, arms, horse, etc., be fur- 
nished for the purpose of aiding the runaway, shall be pun- 
ished with death. And a slave who shall aid and abet the 
slave who endeavors to aid another slave to run away, 
shall also suffer death. (Stroud, p. 103.) 

If a slave harbor, conceal, or entertiiin a runaway slave, 
in South Carolina and Georgia, lie is subjected to corporeal 
punishment, to any extent not affecting life or limb In 
Mari land thirtj nme stnpes is the penalty for harbonng one 
bour (Stroud, p 104) 

In Louisiana, a slue, for being on hor'jebai.k without the 
^vritten permi'ision of his master, incurs twenty kshes In 
Mississippi, lor keeping a dog, the hke punishment In 
South Carolina, for killing a deer, though by the command 
of hia master, overseer, etc , unless such command can be 
proved by ticket in wnting, twenty lashts In Maryland, 
"for being guiltv of rambling, riding or going abroad m 
the night, or nding horses in the daj lime without leave, a 
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slave may be whipped, cropped, or branded on the cheek 
with the letter R, or otherwise punished, not extending to 
life, or so as to render him unfit for labor." (Stroud, p. 105.) 

In Mississippi, as late as 1824, perhaps the most cruel 
liiw that ever existed was enacted. The jailer, when a 
slave is committed to him, is required to interrogate the 
skve as to who his master is, then write to the master, and 
f the statement of the sla^e be ncorr ct 1 e s to g ve 
the sla e twenty fi c lashes well la d on ^nd then proceed 
to a new nt rrogat on and a new nhj-png -ind repeat 
them for s x months, f the sla e ha e g vc wrong infonna 
to A d tl e J ler s rresponsible for the manner m 
wh h 1 e pe forma this duty (Stroud pp 105 106) 

2 Th pcna! code of the sla ehold ng states infl cts pun 
ishmcnts uf muci greater sc entj upon slaves than upon 
wh te persons o ted of m lar offenses 

In ^ rgma muider n tl c first d gr e and arson are 
crimes pumshih le w th d ath w hetl er tl e flcnder be white 
or bla k bo d or free But there are at least sc\enty one 
cr mes fr whch la es are t,ap tally pm hed tl ougl 
n none of these a e wh tes pu si ed n a manner more 
se er Ij than mpnsonment n the pen tent ary (Stroud 
pp 1 110) 

In M s ss pp where the laws in regard fo slaves are 
much 3 ss 8 lore tl an m V rgmia there are twel e cnmes 
for wh ch death s the pun shment for all But there art 
dt least thrtye£,ht cnme f r 1 h slaves are pun si ed 
w th d atl Wt f r vh ch vil te persons are punisl td onlj 

tl mpr sonment fine or the 1 ke 

In Kentuck} h t a torte t bfe for four cnmea only 
h le there are elev n c imea for wl ch slaves are cap tally 
punished All other offenses wl en perpetrated bv slaves 
ire pun shable w tl wb pp ng onlj not exceed ng tl rty 
B ne la he except for dd ng the n urder of any one 
and tor th Ifen onehunlredna beg en 
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In South Carolina, white persons sulfer tleatli fortwenty- 
scvea offenses; slaves for thirty-sis offenses. 

In Georgia, whites are punished capitally for three crimes 
only; slaves for at least cine.* All otter offenses, com- 
mitted by slaves, may be punished at the discretion of the 
court before whom the slave may be tried, not extending to 
life or limb. (Stroud, pp. 110-117.) 

Skres, offending against the laws, are chiel3y subjected 
to two species of punishment — whipping and death. Crop- 
ping and the pillory are seldom, directed, unless in con- 
junction with whipping. In some states transportation is 
authorized, upon certain conditions, as a commutation for 
death. To secure the persou of a slave previous to trial, 
imprisonment is resorted to. But as a punishment after 
conviction, except in Louisiana, it Is unknown. The exclu- 
sion of imprisonment, or penitentiary, as a mode of punish- 
ment for slaves, has led to the multiplication of capital 
offenses. As dismemberment would diminish the value of 
slaves, it has been but little resorted to. Corporeal pun- 
ishment, not estending to life or limb — which is another 
name for excessive whipping — though sanctioned in some 
cases, is liable to the same objection as dismemberment. 
"In general, therefore, death has been resorted to," says 
Stroud, "as the only punishment, according to the senti- 
ments of slaveholders, adapted to a state of slavery, for all 
offenses except those of a brutal nature." (Stroud, pp. 
117-119.) 

3. Slaves are prosecuted and tried upon crimiuaJ accusa- 
tions, in a manner inconsistent with the rights of humanity. 
Trial by jury is the palladium of civil liberty. It was' 
imported from England by the American colonies, and 
became an integral part of their laws. But, as African 
slavery originated in the foulest iniquity, and was continued 
in the same temper, avd by means similar to its source, 
trial by jury in general was not allowed to the slaves. It 
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is true that the Constitution of the United States and those 
of the states secure to the citizen, impeached of crime, the 
benefit of trial by jury; but as usage had left the slave out 
of the range of this proviaon, the like exclusion continues 
to this day in most of the -states Yet there is considerable 
of diversity on this subject ui the different states 

In Kentucky d. sla^e charged with an oficn^e punishable 
with death, is entitled to the b nefit both of the grand ind 
petit juries. He is t be tned and pr seruted la the 
circuit courts only and in the simc manner and under the 
same forms of tnal as are by law prescribed m the cases 
of free persons 

In Georgia on capital charges there 13 no provision for 
a grand jury yet a tnal bv a petit jury is guaranteed 
The law of Misiiss ppi is s mihr to that of Georgia In 
Alabama it is similar la Maryland when tht, life of a 
slave is pending tnal b\ jury is granted But m the minor 
offenses, the summary mode of whipping is resorted to 
without such formililies as junes (Stroud pp 119 123 ) 

But trial by jury is denied to the slave, even in criminal 
accusations which may affect his life, in the states of South 
Carolina, Virginia, and Louisiana, The substitute of trial 
by jury is called "the justices and freeholders' court." In 
South Carolina this court is composed of two justices, and 
three, four, or five freeholders. In Louisiana a judge of 
the court may act in the place of the two justices. In 
Virginia the court is five justices, with the aid of counsel, 
and the justices must decide unanimously. 

Besides, in the trial of a slave, the testimony of a slave, 
without oath or solemn affirmation, is deemed sufBcient. 

Such is the summary manner in which slaves are punished 
for capital offenses. {Stroud, pp. 123-126.) 

The most general punishment for slaves is "corporeal 
punishment, not extending to life or limb," as the expression 
is generally in the acts of legislatures. Cutting off the 
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ears and tl >, pillon arp in force in Georgia North and 
South (" jrolina and Delaware But the punishment of 
univer'ial prevalence is whippini The infliction of this 
punishment to the extent of twent\ lashes on the bare 
back well laid on m very manj cases needs not thi, in 
tenention of any m3t,istrate Any white person of any 
descnption in many case-, may do this And should even 
death ensue by ac ider t -nhile the slaic is receding mid 
erate correction, the Constitution of Georgia and the laws 
of North Carolina denominate the offense justitiable homi 
fide In offenses reqiunng thirty nine or fortj lashes the 
ta^e 1= mostlj brf i^ht before a magistrate 

4 As the slave can not read he can not know what the 
law means or whether there be sueli laws as condemn him, 
till the penalties cf the broken law fall upon him He can 
not n / / — he can not leini to read To eiact ob dience to 
a law not promulgated, or which can not be known if pro- 
mulgated, is most unjust and cruel, Tlie laws of the south 
have been formed, and now exist, under the charge of this 
cruelty. The hardened convict in the penitentiary has the 
laws read to him on entrance into its walls. But the guilt- 
less slave is subjected to an extensive system of cruel enact- 
ments, of no part of which, probably, has he ever heard. 

"In 1824 a Virginia jury propounded to the judges of 
the Court of Appeals, the highest court of law in that 
state, this question : * Caa a master be indicted for beating 
his slave cruelly, inhumanly, and beyond the hounds of 
moderation?' The Court said that this was a very 'grave' 
and 'delicate' question, which they should not then decide. 
This question has never been decided judicially in any of 
the slave states; nor has it been raised in any except Vir- 
^nia. But who does not see that not to decide was deciding 
it? The most solemn decision in favor of the master could 
have conferred no power, which the withholding of a decis- 
ion did not leave him. It left right with might, where it 
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has always been and l,3m, t new '.inction to the unholy 

union by refusing to di turb it (ChiM s Oration ) 

5 The master may at his. discretion inflict any species 
of punishment upon the person of his slave 

This pottpr ol the mi'^tei to the extent here implied la 
not sanctioned bj eepte^i law On the contrary is far as 
the laws are concerned the life at leabt cf tht. sla\B is 
safe from the aulkort ed violence of the master Laws aie 
not wanting but they can not be enforced The laws do 
not sanction orime but they do nit pumsh it Thi' anses 
chiefly from the exclusion of tlie testimony of colored per 
sons from the tnal of a white perirn 

There was a time too when the murder of a slaie, in 
most of the states was folbwed by a pecuniary fine only 
Now the willful malicious and deliberate murder of a 
slave, by a white person is didared to be punishable with 
d th J Lt (at d pp T 37) 
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correction," The law of Tennessee has a like proviso. The 
Uw of Georgia is similar, with a similar proviso, in these 
words: "Except in case of insurrection of sucli slave, and 
unless snch death should happen by accident in giring such 
slave moderat* eoiTection " 

The unpunitj granted to the murdtrer of the outhwed 
sla^e IS certainly mconsistent with thr dedaration of North 
Carolina that theie is no difference between the murder of 
a white and colored person especially as a dtchrati n 
of oullawrj is authorized when a sla^e runs iy.a.j from his 
master conceals m some obscure retreat and to sustam hfe 
procuies pio^isions as best he can 

Fuithermore to call the e(^recUon of a slave which 
causes death modemte is ibsurd for how could that be 
moderate which produces death ' 

tinallj this moderate correction of a slave robs him of 
the piotection of the act nhen the murducr is on his trial 
On (rnh ftr ipital offtn&es the c mpission of a jmj 13 
rnady to seize on anj phusible plea to free themselves 
fiom the pimful duty ol convicting a fellow creature 
=!tron,' evidence will nU be reqmred to induce the belief 
that the murderei s design w is correction— that the measure 
was ma/ mt'' and of course the deifh was accdertal 

In South Cuolmt the willful mmder of a slaie is pun 
1 hed hv death if It can be proved by white persons But 
if ani person sha 1 on a suddm hmt or pasnon or by 
iindue eornclion kill his own slave or the slave if my 
other person he shall be iined m the sum of h>e hundred 
dollars W-here the hie of a slave is so feeblj protected 
J 1 h,,}^ can not be .eeuru as the following law of South 
Carolina m 1740 will shsw and which is now in f jrce is 
far as we can ascertain In ease anj ptrson shall willfully 
cut out the tongue put ont the eje castrate 01 cruelly 
'.cald bum or deprive anv slaie of anj hmh or membei 
or shall infl t aws olht truel pumshment other than by 
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whipping or beating with i hDr'siwhip or uv, skin switch 
or small stick or by putting irons on or (.onfining or ira 
prisoning such shiP «erv such person shall tor eiery 
such offenae forfeit the sum of one hundred pounda current 
m iiej Here the direi-t legiahUon sanctions the beatmg, 
without limit with a horsewhip cow skin switch or small 
stick putting on irons or impiisomng for life Thus the 
legialature s'tnctions inflictioDs at kist as bad as those it 
denominates crutl pumshmmk South Circhna has jet 
much to learn from the Christian code Nay her legis 
lators would do well to go to school to Moses, whose law 
teaches, "If a miin smite tlie eye of his servant, or the eye 
of his maid, that it perish, he shall let him go free for hia 
eye's sake. And if he smite out his man-servant's tooth, or 
his maid-servant's tooth, he shall let him go free for liia 
tooth's sake," Exodus xxi, 26, 21, 

Louisiana, in her revised code, follows closely enough 
the example of South Carolina, as follows: "The slave is 
entirely subject to the will of hia master, who may correct 
and chastise him, though not with unusual rigor, nor so aa 
to maim or mutilate him, or to expose him to the danger 
of loss of life, or to cause his death." The import of 
unusual rigor may be learned from the fact, that the law 
in South Carolina Lad been in full force in Louisiana for 
many years before the revised code was adopted, so that 
the usage of South Carolina was the common usage of 
Louisiana. 

While the laws of Mississippi forbid all inhumanity and 
injury to slaves extending to life or limb, the laws also de- 
clare, " No cruel or unusual punishment shall be inflicted 
on any slave within this state," under the penalty of a sum 
uot exceeding live hundred dollars. But without the testi- 
mony of the slave, a law of this nature is nugatory, in 
general. Besides, cruel or unusual mean precisely the 
same thing, and will be so construed by the court. And 
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"Upon a fair review of what has been written on the 
Bubject of this proposition, the result is found to be, that the 
master's power to inflict corporeal punislimeot to any extent, 
short of hfe and hmb is fullj sinctirned bj law in all the 
slaveholding states — that the master in at least two stites 
is e\presslY protected in usmt; the horsewh p and cow skin 
as instruments for Seating his shie — tint he ma\ with 
entire impunitj in the iame ttatcs load his slave with 
irona 01 subjtct him to perpetual impnsonment wheneier 
he maj so choose — that for cruelly scalding ^.i/Ifu!/// 
cutting out the tongue putting out an e\e and for any 
othei dis-membPi ment if prated a fine of one hundred 
pounds currency fiil\ if intuired m South Carolina — that 
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from him his said master oi from them." {Stroud, p. 44,) 
btevens in his bla\eiT of the West Indies," p. 46, gives 
in the following language the picture of slavery in every 
ph(,e where it exists The "^live is liable to be coerced or 
pun abed bv the whip and to be tonnent«d by every species 
ct pers ml ill treatment subject only to the exceptions al- 
ready mentioned — that is the deprivation of life or limb — hy 
the attomej manager overseer driver, and every other per- 
son to whose government or control the owner may choosfe 
to subject hira as fully as by the owner himself. Nor is 
anj special mindafe or express general power necessary 
for tl IS purp se it is enough that the inflictor of the 
M lem-e IB set over the sla^efor the moment, by the owner, 
or bv any of his delegates or sub- delegates, of whatever 
rank cr charact r 

Tl power of deputati n is one of the worst features of 
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slavery, although it is necessary to the existence of slavery. 
It was not permitted by the law of villenage. The chief 
delegate of the master is the overseer, thus described by 
Wirt, in his life of Patrick Henry: "Last and lowest, a 
feculum of beings called overseers— fhs most abject, de- 
graded, unprincipled race — always cap in hand t* the dons 
who employed them, and furnishing materials for the exercise 
of their pride, insolence, and spirit of domination." But, 
with Mr. Wirt's leave, the driver may compete with the 
overseer for this distinction ; or perhaps many slaveholders 
may excel either overseer or driver for the distinction which 
Mr. Wirt gives to his overseer. 

7. We present some practical theories of southern men 
here, as well as practical examples of treating slaves, which 
will reveal the heart of slavery better than any abstract 
reasoning on the subject. The following is from an essay by 
a distinguished southerner, who enters on the consideratioQ 
of chastisement with great deliberation r 

"How ought slaves to be punished? On this subject we 
may safely appeal to expci-ience. It is certain that no pun- 
ishment is equally efficient in every case. While the occa- 
sional application of the whip tends greatly to preserve the 
obedience of some, it is not even dreaded by others. Under 
these circumstances the slaveholder is bound to study 
thoroughly the character of his people — to watch their 
conduct with a sleepless eye, in order to discover the secret 
spring of their actions. The punishments usually resorted 
10 are, 1. Corporeal; 2. SoJifary confinement in stocks, or 
.'solitary confinement alone; 3. Deprivation of privileges; 
4. Additional labor; 5. Transportation. When corporeal 
punishment is inflicted pursuant to a law of the state, the 
sla\ e can receive but thirty-nine stripes ; it is seldom, indeed, 
that the owner gives as many. This mode of arresting the 
crime can not be dispensed with. In many 
; the only instrument which can confidently be 
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ri'li d on to meliordtp the character of the refractory delin 
quent It to our army the disuse of the lash has bi>en 
prejudi lal to the slaveholder it would operate to deprive 
him of the mam support to his authoritj For the first 
class of offenses I consider imprisonment in the stocks at 
nit,ht with or without hard lahoi m the day as a ponerful 
auxliiry in the cause of good goitriiment His regular 
dutv having heen pertormed tht sine anticipates the 
approii-h of night with the liveliest emotions To him it is 
the period when he can freely mdul^c in the various inclina 
tions if the mind Then unrestrained and unwatched if I 
may be alljwed the expreesion he icts m any mimier which 
his interest or his pleasure mic;l t dictate Dcpn^e him of 
th at s u f enjoyment — take from him these hours 

allj pa d w h his associates and you readily accom- 
pl h tl at wh h n other known scheme has yet effected. 
To th rr tn ss f this opin on many can bear testimony. 
E p n n la nMnci,d m thit there is no punishment 
to wh h th 1 1 oks with more horror than that upon 
wh h I am m nting and none which has been attended 
w h h pp ult 

Am (, h privileges of the slave may be numbered 
that of tasK work When his dxlj labor is finished, he ia 
at liberty to i,ultivate h s crop r ctherwise to attend to his 
own concerns For some offenses the changing of task 
work into constint hbor from sim to sun, reserving a short 
period only tor meals is a wise ind useful regulation. To 
this punishment if the crime he of an aggravated nature, 
the withholding from the transgressor his usual portion of 
tobacco, meat andother cf mtorts might be added. Another 
very efficacious means of correct ng bad conduct, is the 
imposition of labor additional to the task work. For tieft, 
this is a rat onal punishment It is ptoper on ordinary prin- 
ciples, that the la\e by his libot h ild compensate for the 
loss, which, tl rougn the kna\i:T\ tl c master has sustained. 
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Whenever It is obvious that the character of the criminal is 
not likely to be amended by any of the means to which I 
have so britfly adverted, or, that frequent recurrence to 
rigorous punishment is unavoidable to that end, it is far 
better to espel Mm from society than to contaminate it by 
bis example." (Whitemarsh B. Seabrook, of South Car- 
olina.) 
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The slaves, in perfect keeping witli the system of slavery, 
may be deprived of the comforts and conveniences of life 
suitable to rational creatures. We will instance in their 
labor, food, clothing, dweUings, and health. This head may 
be termed privations of the slaves. 

I. The master may determme the kind, and degree, and 
time of labor to which the slave shall be subject. 

In most of the slaveholding states the law is silent on this 
pomt. Tlie codes of Georgia, South Carolina, Louisiana, 
and Mississippi, speak on the subject. 

The law of Georgia, of 1817, says: "Any owner of a 
slave or slaves who shall cruelly beat such slave or slaves, by 
unnecessary or excessive whipping, by withholding proper 
food and sustenance, by requiring greater labor from such 
slave or slaves, than he, she, or f hey are able to perform, by 
not affording proper clothing, whereby the health of such 
slave or slaves may be injured and impaired, every such 
owner or owners shall, upon sufficient information being laid 
before the grand jury, be by said jury presented, whereupon 
it shall be the duty of the attorney or solicitor-general to 
prosecute said owner nr owners who on conviction, shall be 
sentenced to piy a fine oi be impnsoned or both, at the 
discretion of the court (fetioud p 26) The ostensible 
design of thi law is to afford protection to the slave; hut 
as the testimony ol colored persons cin nrt be received 
against a ubite person the law is i dead letter in most 
eases The rfqmrmg greater labor than the slave is able 
to perform * torms a charge of i crunmal nature. Every 
thing must theretort. be stru.tly proved, and the law must 
be strictly defined; and this would require that all the illegal 
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oircuai,la„cB. enumerated in the law .honid evisl, ,„d be 
rroval >g„„st the master, to eonslitute the .ingle erime of 
emelt, to the slave. Besides, the ctuell, of the «m, only 
IS made penal ; while the eaetion of too muel labor bv the 
overseer i. not provided against. Henee, any cruelties by 
the overseer must pass unpunished. 

In the preamble of the law of South Carolina, of mo. 
It IS said, "Many owners of slaves and others who have the 
eare, management, and overseeing of slaves, do conSne them 
so elosely to bard labor, that they have not suffieient time 
for natural rest." The act then &es the hours of labor not 
to e.xceed fifteen hmirs, from March to September, nor four- 
Im, haun, from September to March. The penalty is from 
five to twenty pounds, current money. 

In Mississippi, the law allows half an hour for breakfast 
dnrmg the year, and two hours for dinner in snmmer, and an 
hour and a half in winteri but if the meals of the slaves 
are prepared for them, half an hour may he taken from the 
dinner hour. 

The laws of South Carolina and Louisiana, as well as those 
f &e r„ a are incapable of being executed, and therefore 
noperat e and must give way to the cupidity of the mas- 
te wl ene er circumstances oicite the passion of gain. 

Tl ( < of labor ia South Carolina is enormous ; it may 
rea h f u-teen or fifteen hours a day. In Jamaica ten hours 
V s tb evtent to which skves conid be employed in work 
In tl e pen t ntiaries of Maryland, Virginia, and Georgia, the 
n of lab r does not exceed eight huurs. in November 
December and January, „■„ i„ Februarj- and October, and 
1 1 ours the rest of the year. Thus, ten hour, make up 
th largest space out of twenty-four boura which can be 
evaded from convicted felons .hose pumshmenl consists of 
hurl lAe Yet the slave of South C irolina, under a law 
prof sng to extend humanity to bim, may be rcjnired to 
tod for fifteen hours withm the ,rmc period. 
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In tlie estreme south, where cotton su and nee are 
raised, and where the plantations are la and n ny hands 
are employed in field work, the slaves a wane allj wo kcd 
hard, or overwrought. At least during p rt on he year 

they aie worked from dnvnof da} till night, and in making 
sugar ^erj often they are employed a considerahle portion 
of the ni£,ht It is calculated that slaves will W(,ar out, 
undei t]le^e (.itcimiBtanees in from file to se^en years 
The accurate calculators about how much profit may be 
made in tlie wear and tt,ar of hunian flesh, estimate, that it 
D> most economical to require twice the amount of labor 
during the boiling reason m making sugai, in order to 
accomplish the labor with one sit of hands By pursmng 
thia course thej could aflord lo saonfite a set of hands once 
m se^en jears, and this homble system is piacticed to a 
considerable citent (bee "Amencan Slaverj As It la," 
pp. 35-40.) 

Some testimonies here will present this subject in its true 
light. " Many owners of slaves, and others who have the 
management of slaves, do confine them so closely at hard 
labor that they have not sufficient time for natural rest." 
(Legislature of S.Carolina; see 2 Brenard's Digest, a43.) 

" So laborious is the task of raising, beating, and cleaning 
rice, that had it been possible to obtain European servants 
in sufficient numbers, thousands and tens of thousands must 
hate penshed (History of South Carolina, vol. i, p. 120.) 

' Ih it not obnaus that the way to render their situation 
more comfortable, is to allow them to be taken where there 
is not the same motive to force the slave to ineesscait toil 
that there is in the country where cotton, sugar, and tobacco 
are raised for esportatjon? It is proposed to hem in the 
blacks where they are hard worked, that they may be ren- 
dered unproductive and the race be prevented from increas- 
ing. The proposed measure would be extreme cruelty to the 
LJucks. You would doom them to hard lahor." (Hon. 
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Ale\iinder Smyth, Speech on Missouri Question, Januiiry 
28, 1820.) 

"At the rolling of sugars, an interval of from two to 
three months, they work both night and day, abridged of 
their sleep. They scarce retire to rest during the whole 
period." (Travels in Louisiana, p. 81,) 

"The s3ayes are driven to tlie field in the morning about 
four o'clock. The general calculation is to get them at work 
by daylight. The time for breakfast is between nine and 
ten o'clock. This meal is sometimes eaten 'bite and work;' 
others allow fil'teen minutes; and this is the only rest the 
slave h'ls while m the field. I have never known a case of 
stopping an huur in Louisiana; in Mississippi tlie rule is 
milder though entirely subject to the will of the master. 
On cotton plantations, in cotton-picking time — that is, from 
October to Chnatmas — each hand has a certain quantity to 
pick, and is flogged if his task is not accomplished ; their 
task is such as to keep tliem all the while busy." (George 
W. Westgate, who lived a number of yeurs in the soutb- 
westeiTi "^tatea ) 

-Vs to tlie argument tiom sdt interest, that it is the interest 
ot the =la\eholders not to overwork the slaves, we may 
remark that this baa two applications. When breeding 
shves becomes b^ choice oi circumstances, t!ie policy of 
'.Uvebflders tbtn their self interest leads them ordinarily 
t) supply them with sufliLient food and clothing, and to 
e\a(.t onh moderate Ubi i But when the object is merely 
to calculate on the profat and loss of outlay and income in 
the calculations of slavery, then excessive labor and waste 
of life form the more economical plan. On the sugar plants 
ations it is necessary to employ about twice the amount of 
labor during the boiling season ; hence, the labor at that 
season is often doubled. By pursuit^ this plan the planters 
could afford to sacrifice a set of hands every five or seven 
years. And this plan is frequently pursued. When the 
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es, it must be pushed without cessa- 
t" d by J br th k h If tb h ds will do ; and 

thth gtvigh gtp liase oaly half 

th mb fid d 1 t m mt^ this number. 
Th If te est 1 d to trnj^ d en killing ofl", 

bj 1 p ltd f h m b fe 

By tl p f k in h VV St Indies, the 

1 b d p m TIT ly th ^ ives in great 

mb Th th I p i p t to the same 

t tl ^ pi t t f th United States. 

Th sa h f h m If th tton, and rice 

g th U t d Stat h b y great, and the 

te has be ppl d f m th I wing states of 

M }1 d V in d K t kj Th have supplied 

th t t pi h th gr J d f the rice, cotton, 

d f tl f th Th elf-interest of 

1 b d 1 d th m tl m of increasing 

th be h 1 h d I t 1 f the marketable 

fmth hm Ik Adth elf-inf«rest of 

fh f tto g d t have half the 

b fhd thmtfmfito seven years, 

dfmth majp m than will buy 

fresh hands, after even paying the expenses of burying the 

worn-out slaves. 

It is but proper to state, that in the grmn-growing states 
the slaves, in general, are not overworked. Perhaps in 
these states their labor does not exceed that of laborers in 
other countries. The same will apply to most of thi; h6use 
hands even in the far south. 

But there seems to be a terrible retribution of Heaven 
resting on the system of slavery in reference to labor. The 
slaves were introduced into America in order to relieve their 
masters from work, as well as to make them rich by the 
toils of the slave. All this was forced labor — labor without 
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remuntratioti. The slave having no interest in the labor of 
his own hands, will not, in general, wort, except under the 
whip. He will work as little as he can. He becomes an eye- 
serviint. Hence, it has come to pass, that in all the grain- 
growing states, where mostly only a family or two of blacks 
are owned by a white family, the slaves not being constantly 
watched, they have contracted the slowest methods of 
woik. They do as little as they can. Hence, they have, 
by the retributions of the injustice exercised on them, be- 
come tlie most expensive laborers. And slave labor is now- 
dearer than hired labor. Thus, its own injustice renders it 
prjhtless ind the curse of God idds to its unproductivc- 
ncs fhe lerj soil partakes of this cuise The land wears 
ut under &la\L culture The mdoleiicc ot the whites caps 
tht i,limns of penal sani,tions so that the land spews out 
ita mhablants and dn\cs them to new countries, because 
tht older countnes can no longer sustam the double curse 
rest ng on it 

" The master may supply the slave with such food, both 
la to quantitj and qualitj, as lie may thmk proper, or may 
fijid convenient. 

In Xorth Carolina, the legal standard of food for a slave 
must not be less than a quart of com per day. 

In Louisiana, the standard by law is " one barrel of Indian 
corn— in the ear — or the equivalent thereof in rice, beans, 
or other grain, and a pint of salt, every month." 

In South Carohna, m^ienl food is enjoined by law. 
Wliat is meant by sufficient food, we learn from Hon. Robt. 
TurnbuU, a slaveholder of South Carolina, who says, "The 
subsistence of the slaves consists, from March till August, 
ot corn ground into grists, or meal, made into what is called 
hominy, or baked into corn bread. The other six months 
they are fed upon the sweet potato. Meat, when given, is 
only by way of indulgence or favor." 
18 
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Thomas S. Clay, Esq., of Georgia, a slaveholder, in his 
address before the Georgia presbytpry in 1833 says "The 
quantitj lUowed bj eustom is a pick of corn a week 

The filarjland Journal and Baltimore Advertiser May 
30 I"'b8 sajs \ 610^1*. I eek if com a IV ek oi tl c like 
measure of noi is the oidm tj quantitj of proMsiun for a 
bard working slave to which a small quantity of meat is 
oci-asioiiilh th0Uj,li rarclj added 

The shves in general, atv allowed no meat This ap 
pears from the fact that in North CaroLna and Louisiana 
the only states vvl ich regulate the slave rations bj law the 
legil ration tontains no meat The general lUo^ince on 
plantations is corn ir meil and salt meielj To this there 
are doubtless many exceptions yet the number of blave 
holders v\ho fumibh meat for their liild binds is small 
compared ^ith tboi-e vrho do not Phe house bUvls ysaet 
allj get meat everj dav — the offil meat of then masters 
tables \ e^Ltables form genirallj no part of the slave s 
allowance The sole food of the majority i corn at every 
meal from day t day and we k to vveek In bouth Caro 
Ima Georgia and Floi da thi, &we t p tato is substituted 
for com a part of the jear 

The quantitj of food !,pnt,rallj allowtd to a full grown 
field hand is a ptck of corn a week or a Iraition o\er a 
quart and a gill per day The legil rati ii of North Caro 
hna IS ha — in Louisiana it is niore Frequently a smiU 
quantity of miat is -idded but this is not the general 
practice with Jieli hands 'We may add in the season of 
pmnpkins and other \egetables the slave on small planta 
tiona are to some exteot furnished with these articles 
Be ide*- a quart ol southern corn vviigh about h\e ounces 
less than a quxrt f norti cm corn so that this is another 
Item of importance to show tht sea ty 1 gd supply for the 
food of tlie slaM, 

ihe dilj ratlins oi the Umtcd btates s lii rs is one 
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and denies tliat it is stealing ' It i^i a common slatement 
made by intelligent negroes, that without the aid of their 
own gardens, poultry-house, and com fields tl eir allowance 
urould not hold out. Should the qualitj of thi> co n be 
poor, let them have their food b^ nei^ht g ung not less 
than fourteen pounds per week of corn The allowance 
should, on no occasion, be gncn on the Sabbjth besides 
being a violation of God's law it interferes with attendance 
at church. It should be given on stated daj s the same 
day every week. Time should be allowed the negroes for 
receiving their provisions, neither skou/d ikey he delayed 
after a hard day's work, till late at mght (See Quarterly 
Antislavery Magazine for October 1835 p 08 ) 

So the food is "often not adequUe to the support of a. 
laboring man." It is "often msuflicient in Georgia and 
testimony to the same amount cin he idduced in reference 
to every slave state. Hence, the slave is taught ind com 
polled to steal; and the thefts of slaies so notonoua in -dl 
ages, are chargeable on the system of slavery and not on 
the slaves themselves. 

It may be observed, however that in the northern s]a\e 
states, as Missouri, Kentucky "Virgmia and Maryland the 
slaves generally receive sufficient food But this is a result 
arising from other causes than any proMsion of slaierj It 
is in spite of slavery. Principles and influences m these 
states are at work, which are undermining the s-( stem in spite 
of its injustice and its privations Indied every where to 
a greater or less extent, the workings of conscience and of 
sound principles, offer an antagonism to slavery which ulti- 
mately, by God's blessing, will overthrow it. 

3, The clothing of the slaves by day, and their covering 
by night, are inadequate either for comfort or decency, in 
any or most of the slaveholding states. 

In South Carolina and Georgia a sufficiency of clothing 
is enjoined by statute. But that sufEciency is mostly 
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stream, build a fire, pull off their clothes and wash them in 
the stream, and dry them by the Ere ; and in some instances 
they wear then- clothes till they are v/oni off, without wash- 
ing. I have never known an instance of a slaveholder 
furnishing his slaves with stockings or mittens." (See 
American Slavery, p. So.) 

The house servants generally, and the greater number of 
18* 
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slaves in the grain-growing states, have clothing furnished 
them in amount and quality approaching to comfort, but 
with little reference to decency. Yet some have both com- 
fortable and decent clothes. It is otherwise with the field 
hands and the children, both male and female, whose naked- 
ness is shamelessly exposed, at the expense both of modesty 
and decorum ; while at the same time, in the case of the 
field hands, much suffering is the result of their being 
poorly clad. Rev. T. S. Clay, whom we have quoted in 
reference to the food of slaves, declares as follows in regard 
to their clothing: " The winter clothes should he given in 
November, and those for summer in April or May. This 
is often neglected; and consequently the improvident— -of 
whom the number is vi-ry ^eat — suffer much And how 
ever welt a negro may endure the cold when j,t wrrli oi 
sitting by his fireside the want of waim clothmg would be 
a. good reason for not atterdm^f church 

We must ascribe the md.dequale clothmg of the slaves, 
whenever it exists at the e\pcn'!L of comfort and decencj 
to the system of slaveri "Wheri-^er either comfort or de 
cency of clothing exi'-t skiery has not furnished this 
The philaBthropy and Clinstian prmciples of conscientious 
masters have furnished thii in contravention to the spint 
and the practice of true "lav en or the exertions of -slaves 
themselves, by night work and Sabbath work and th* use 
of any hours of recreation allowed them, in spite of the iron 
laws of slavery, have provided the Sunday dresses, and the 
every-day comforts of clothing. In the system of slavery 
there is no provision for either the comforts or decencies of 
Jife. Interest will generally lead the master to provide 
clothing, so as to preserve the health and vigor of the 
slave in most cases. Farther than this, slavery provides 
not. The preservation and profitable use of property, is all 
that slavery knows, acknowledges, or provides for; and this 
is the sum total, and no more, of the aggregate code of 
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slavery. Where comfort and decency of clothing exist, 
the extra industry of the slave himself, or the humanity of 
the master, has made the provision, without the least in- 
debtedness to slavery, except a mere tolerance, by way of 
■winking at, in consequence of which the public opinion 
formed by a better system than slavery, has prevented the 
decently and comfortably- clothed slave to wear his extra 
clothing, without being divested of it by the same unjust 
system which robs him of himself, enslaves his children as 
soon as they are born, separates them from his bosom when 
they are grown up, and banishes for ever from his associa- 
tion his wife and family. 

4. The dwellings of the slaves are such as to prevent 
family comfort, and to prevent the proper exercise of proper 
family regulations. 

The »egro quarters, the name given to the wretched hab- 
itations of the slaves, conveys, in general, the idea of dis- 
comfort, poverty, and misery. Mr. TumbuU says, that in 
South Carolina "the slaves live in clay cabins." In general 
they are small houses, of from ten to twelve feet square, 
with earthen or puncheon floors, seldom boards; mostly 
without windows, or furniture, and utterly destitute of com- 
fort or convenience. There is generally only one apartment 
for all purposes. 

The Rev, James O'Kelly, m his Essay on Slavery, in 
ITsa, p. 1, thus describes the dwellings of slaves in Vir- 
ginia at that time: "The families are miserably crowded 
together in dirty pens, without any real family comfort, 
even where the husband and wife dwell together under one 
master. Their conception and birth — too commonly — are 
not as private as that of brutes in the forest ! A slave hath 
not power to do those duties incumbent on him toward his 
family, nor the satisfaction of being with them in sickness 
and distress." 

In regard to these dwellings, Rev. T. S. Clay says : " Too 
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manj mdi\idQ,i,lB are crowded into one Louse ^nd the 
proper eppimlion ot ipartmeclB can not be obsened He 
then reccmmpnd'! euch an anangement hv Taeaa'~ of par 
titions as ti furnish separate ipartments for the larger boys 
and girls Such arringements arc indiipen'.ablo to the 
comforts and decenciea of ciiilized lite and to the punt} of 
Chnstian morah But sui-h accommodations wculd be too 
expensive for tlie master whose gans hj th a expenditure, 
would be lesstned Besides it w u!d be one of those means 
calculated to subiert skierj &la*es by such treatment, 
would become refined ajid self respecting men and women 
And such m improvement -Hould he a rumoub hit against 
slavery 

Vte know that in some places the accommodations of 
houses for the slaves have been improved. But slavery has 
not done it. 

This alone is a striking fact in the degradation and misery- 
produced hy slavery. Rev. John Rankin, a native of Ten- 
nessee, speaks thus in reference to his own state ; " When 
they return to their miserable huts at night, they find not 
there the means of comfortable rest, but on tlie cold ground 
they must lie, without covering, and shiver while they 
slumher." 

5. The provision for sick, infirm, and aged slaves, is far 
from being either humane or adequate to the objects to be 
relieved. 

There is an act of Georgia, of December 12, 1815, which 
declares : "It shall be the duty of the inferior courts of tbe 
several counties, on receiving information on oath of any 
infirm slave or slaves being in a sufi'ering situation, from the 
neglect of the owner or owners of such slave or slaves, to 
make particular inquiries into the situation of such slave or 
slaves, and to render such relief as they, in their discretion, 
may think proper." The relief here is confined to infirm 
slaves. But the relief is so far-fetched, it can rarely be 
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had solicited aid, were slaves, who, being no longer able to 
work for their owners, were thus inhumanly cast out in their 
sickness and old age, and must have perished, but for the 
kindness of their friends." 

Tlie pecuniary interests of the slaveholder will have their 
force, in reference to the sick who are expected to recover. 
And yet the accurate calculation of profit and loss may act, 
as a distinguished man is reported to have done, who owned 
about three hundred slaves who after employing a physi- 
cian among them for some time ceased to do so, alleging 
as the leason that it was cheaper to lose a few negroes 
e^ery \ear than to pay a physician 

Mr George A Aven elder of a Presbyterian church, 
Sew Itork, who resided some years in Virginia, writes as 
follows: 

"The manner of treating the sick slaves, and especially 
in chronic cases, was, to ray mind, peculiarly revolting My 
opportunitici for observation in this department were better 
than in, perhaps, anj other, as the fnend under whose 
direction I commenced mj m(.dical studies, enjoyed a high 
reputation as a surgeon I rode considerablj 'with him m 
practice, and assisted in the surgical operations and dress 
mgs from time to time In confirmed cases of disease, it 
was common for the master to place the subject under the 
care of a phvsician or surgeon, at whose expense the patient 
should be kept , and if dej,th ensued to the patient, or the 
disease was not cured, no compenaation was to be made, 
but if oured, a bonus of one, two, oi three bundled doIl,irs 
was to be gnen No provision was made against the bar- 
banty or neglect of the physician I ha\e seen hfleen or 
twenty of these helpless sufferers crowded together, in the 
tine spiiit of slaieholding inhumanity, hke the brutes that 
pensh, and dm en from time to tmie, hke brutes, into a 
common vaid, where thev had to suffer any and every 
operation and eipenment whioh inteiest, capiice, ot piofes 
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sional cunoiity mijlit prompt unreitnmed bj law public 
sentimtnf or the chims of commDti humanity 

Be'iidei in the process of acdiniation those transferred 
from the northern to the bouthem '.laie statps sufter much 
by di'.ease and death And in adi crti^ements we find the 
\enders very careful to stati, actlimation a'! an important 
item m the laiue jf slaves Some calculate that about 
twenti five per cent lose their lues when brought from 
Maryland "Virginia KentuckT and the hill countries into 
the sugar phnfatuns and t)ie nce swampe Certain it is 
that the lo'is of life by this change falls little short of the 
mortOity common to thi atchination of the Afncans in 
Amenca when the skit, trade was in full operation if, 
indeed it 13 not now as extensively carriid on as ever in 
reference to the South American countries and smugghng 
mto portions of tlit United States 

6. The privations endured by slaves, in reference to labor, 
food, clothing, dwellings, and treatment when sick, show 
clearly the degrading and sinful character of the system. 
The master prescribes the time and amount of labor which 
the slave must render. Then he fixes on the quantity and 
quality of the food which he supplies. The clothing, by 
day and night, is doled out with scanty stinting to the slave. 
His habitation, no matter how uncomfortable, which his mas- 
ter supplies, must be received with submission. It will not, 
tlien, be marvelous, that the system of disfranchise which 
tJ-eats the slave in this manner, would neglect him when he 
can be no longer profitable, or when sickness invades him. 
Parents enjoying freedom do not consider themselves safe, 
in civilized society, when they deliver their property to their 
children, and depend on them afterward for supplies. The 
history of the world shows what human nature is on this 
matter; namely, it can not be trusted. And is the system 
of slavery guiltless in this respect? No such thing. la 
food, clothing, and habitation, and exacting labor, it wUl do 
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wrong. It a!ni\b has done wrong It now does wrong 
It can not do otherwise than wrong Its sin remameth and 
will remain. Its sin is a part of itself in this respect 

In this are manifested some of the most glanng sins con 
demned in the Bible This not onh withholds uagts but 
it withholds foid itself both m quantitj and quiUtv It 
strips the poi-r and makes them go naked without due 
garments b} daj or cosenng hy night Therefore the s}a 
tem is sinful or if it be sinful to male people hungr) and 
naked, by taking their own hard earned food and clothing 
from them, s-Iaverj is chargeable with sm 

Dr. Channmg p 163 well portrajs sh\ery when he 
says, in reference t> the facts which we now mention 
' Pacts of this kind which make no noise whicli escape or 
mislead a casuil observer help to show lh<^ charactei of 
elaierj moie thm occasional excesses of crueltj though 
these must be frequent Thej show how deceptive ^re the 
appearances of good connected with it and how much 
may be suSered under the manifestation of much kindness 
It IB in fact ne\t to impossible to estimate preuselj the 
evils of slaiery The slave wntes no bocks and the slaie 
holder is too mured to the si stem ind too much mtereBted 
111 It to be able to compiehend it Perhaps the laws of 
the shve states are the most unexeeptionible w tnesses 
which we an obtain from thtt quarter and the harbanty 
of these is decisne testimony agiinst an institution which 
require* sueh meins for its support 

7 The pniations of sKies in reference to food clothmg, 
dwellings, sickness, and labor, form one very striking feature 
of the moral character of slavery. The spirit and the 
practice of the system will appear fully in considering these 
items. Every thing saved in expenditure, as well as pro- 
duced hy skill and labor, go to make up ilieprojlts or gain 
of slaverj-. Hence the food, in quantity, quality, and mode 
of preparation, is provided on the cheapest plan, in order to 
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sa^t erp n^e The dothm^ too in cheipness is i mattpr 
of importance The dwelling, are il,j m„,t miserable 
costing neM to nothing in construction furniture repairs 
with >ut the appurtenances belont,in(rt>decency comfort or 
moral. And thin the l.b r i, to be „ great » possible 
and laid out on the most prohtable productions 

Njiv among the dechr tions of bonpture none are mor« 
pointed in denunciation than those which refer to the sin 
of e.en refusing to gi,e elothmg to the naked fjod to the 
hungry attendance to the sicl and the like But sluery 
does mor it takes fiom the slaie the product, of hi. 
labor and tod which wodd clothe feed and nunc him 
and th n clothes him with rags feed, him on offJs and 
husks and neglects him m his distress To refuse to clothe 
and feed those »ho hate made themselies poor even by 



their sins or want of t 



ntmy is a crying ,in biforc God 



..... „^. ,„j „ u i.'jiiig sin Diiorc uod 
But to make persons poor m taking the gram out of their 
erananes taking the clothes onl of their wardr be and 
then replacing ihem only m part with the refuse and the 
iile surf Ins of our rich .torei becomes peculiaily offensi.o 
10 (5od buch are the sins of .lavet, oier .inoe it began 
nen to this da, And such it must eier remam Ml God 
will yis t It with the plague of total destmctiin because it 
has de pised the pool it has taken the only garment of the 
naked fiom him and with harpy snatch has seized and 
carried their own food from the table of the hungry, .tarring 
poor The yengeanoe of God will foUow It dowu to total 
destruction 
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CHAPTERIII. 



1. The punishments and treatment of slaves amount to 
cruelties or inhumanity. The truth of this statement will 
appear from the following considerations. 

The law of the slave states assails the persons of the 
slaves by depriving them of trial by jury. It assails their 
consciences by forbidding them to assemble for worship, 
iinless their oppressors are present. It assails their charac- 
ters, by branding tliem as liars — by denying them thetr oath 
in law. The law exposes their modesty, by leaving their 
masters to clothe or let them go naked, as he pleases. The 
law exposes their health, by leaving him to feed or starve 
them; to work them, wet or diy, witli or without sleep; to 
lodge them with or without covering, as he thinks proper. 
It robs them of marriage relations, parental authority, and 
filial obligatjons. In short, the laws not only refuse to 
protect the slaves, but tliey rob them of their sacred, 
inalienable rights. 

ITie law of slavery deprives man of his right to himself, 
of his right to his body, his right to improve his mmd, to 
worship God according to conscience, his right to receive 
and enjoy what he earns, his right to live with his wife and 
children, his right to better his condition, his right to eat 
when he is hungry, to rest when he is tired, to sleep when 
he needs it, to cover his nakedness with clothing. It ma^es 
the slaie a prisoner for life on the plantation, except when 
his master pleases to let him out with a pass, or sells him, 
and transfers him in irons to another place. It authorizes 
human merchants to traverse the country, buying up men, 
women, and children — chaining them in coffles, and driving 
them forever from their relatives ; it sets them on the auc- 
tion table to be handled, scrutini!;ed, knocked off to the 
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highest bidder ; it proclaims they shall not have their liberty 
and should their masters set tKem free, the law seizes them 
and again reduces them to slavery. 

Besides, the slave laws have attached the following ^na^- 
ties to the following acts of slaves: if more than seien 
slaves are found together in any road, without a wlitte 
person, twent>, lashes ajyiece; for visiting a plantation without 
a written pass, ten lashes; for letting loose a boat from 
where it is made fast, thirty-nine lashes, for the firet offtose, 
and for the second such slave "shall have cut off irom his 
head one ear;" for keeping or carrying a club, thirty-nine 
laslws; for having any article for sale, without a ticket from 
his master, (m lashes; for traveling in any other than the 
most usual road, when going alone to any pkce, forty lashes; 
for being found in another person's negro quarters, forty 
lashes; for hunting with dogs, in the woods, thirty lashes; 
for being on horseback without the written permission of 
his master, tv>enly^fve lashes; for riding or going abroad in 
the mght. or riding horses in the daytime, without leave, a 
slave may be whipped, cropped, or branded on the cheek 
11 ith the letter R, or otherwise punished, not extending to life. 
or so as not to render him unfit for labor. Laws similar to 
tliese esist throughout the slave code. Extracts to fill a 
volume could be made similar to the above. 

In many cases the white man may kill the slave with 
perfect impunity, as we have shown; so that the slave has 
hitic or no protection from the few laws made for that pur- 
pose. For instance, if a female raise her hand against the 
human brute who attempts to violate her chastity, she shall, 
saith the law, suffer death. 

The property of the master is much more sacred than the 
person of the slave. Two laws of Louisiana, passed in 1 819, 
prove this. The one attaches a penalty, not exceeding onj 
thousand dollars, and imprisonment, not exceeding two 
'ears, to the crime of " cutting or breaking any iron chain or 
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collai' " which any master may have used to prevent the 
running away of tJie slave. The other law inflicts a penalty, 
"not exceeding five hundred dollars," to "willfully cutting 
out the tongue, putting out the eye, cruelly burning, or 
depriving any slave of any limb." These laws reveal the 
heart of the slave system ; while it shows the relative pro- 
tection afforded to the person of the slave, compared to the 
property of the master. He who cuts out the tongue, tears 
out the eyes, shoots off the arms, or burns off the feet of a 
slave, over a slow fire, can not legally be fined more than 
five hundred dollars. But if he should, in pity, loose a 
chain from his galled neck, he may be fined in one thousand 
dollars, and imprisoned for two years ; and this, too, not for 
stealing the slave or enticing or advising him to Ita\e his 
master, but merely to reheve m some degree, the misery of 
the slave ! 

Take the foUowmg lUu'^trations of the indifteiencc to the 
torments of slave compared with zeal to compensate the 
master if the •slaie la lessened in value bj the mjury m- 
flicted by another. The fir^t is a law of South Carolina, 
which provides that if a slave engaged in his owner's service 
be attacked by a person, "not having sufficient cause for so 
doing," and if the slave shall be maimed or disabled by him, 
so that the owner suffers loss from the inability of the slave 
to labor, the person maiming the slave shall pay for his lost 
time, and the charges for the cure of the slave. There the 
maimed slave, crippled or otherwise injured, is passed over 
in silence, and the act toward him is no criminal act; but tl(c 
pecuniary loss of the master is provided for, with no pro- 
vision to remunerate the cruelly-treated slave. (See 2 Bre- 
nard's Digest, 231, 2.) 

A similar law exists in Louisiana, which contains an addi- 
tional provision for the benefit of the master. It ordains that 
"if the maimed and disabled slave be forever rendered 
unable to work," the person maiming him shall pay the 
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master the appraised value of thn slaie before the wjury, 
and shall also take tlie slave and maintain him during life. 
Thus the slave is put into the hands of his tormentor! 
What else than cruel treatment cin be expected dunng life 
for the maimed slave? The following judicial decision will 
illustrate this point. It is in the ca=e of Jourdon ts Pat- 
ton, (5 Martin's Louisiana Reports p bI5 Wheiler pp. 
249, 250.) A slave of the plaintiff had been deprived of 
his only eye, and thus rendered useless, on account of which 
the defendant is required hy the court to pay the full value 
of the slave. The case, by appeal, went up to the Supreme 
Court. Judge Mathews, in his decision, said, that "when 
the defendant had paid the sum decreed, the slave ought to 
be placed in his possession," adding, that "the judgment 
making full compensation to the owner operates change of 
pi-operly." He then adds: "The principle of humanity 
which would lead us to suppose that the mistress whom he 
had long served, would treat her miaerahle blind slave with 
more kindness than the defendant to whom the judgment 
ought to transfer him, can kot be taxen imo cosbideba- 
TioN, in deciding this case." The full compensation to the 
mistress for the loss of the services of her slave is worthy 
of all consideration; but the condition of the slave during 
life, blind and helpless, is worthy of no consideration! 

Before we proceed further, we adduce a decision or two 
to show, that the slave has little protection from law. The 
following is the decision of the Supreme Court of South 
Carolina, in the case of the State vs. Cheatwood, (2 Hill's 
Reports, p. 459; see Wheeler, p. 243.) "The criminal 
offense of assault and battery can not, at common law, he 
committed on the person of the slave. For, notwitlistanding 
for some purposes a slave is regarded in law as a person, 
yet generally lie is a mere chattel personal, and his right of 
personal protection belongs to his master, who can mMntain 
an action of trespass for the battery of his slave. There 
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can, therefore, be no otfeii^it, against the state for a mere 
beating of the slave, unaccompaDicd by any ciicumBtinces 
of cruelty, as an attempt to kill and murder The ppit,e of 
the state is not thereby broken for d, hlj.\e is not generally 
regarded as legally capable of bemg within the peaee of the 
state. He is not a citizen, and is not in that character entitled 
to h«r protection." 

la the case of State vs. Mann, 1829, (Devereux's North 
Caroitna Reports, p. 263,) the Supreme Court of North 
Carolina decided that a master who shot at a female slave 
and wounded her, because she got loose from him when 
he was flogging her, and started to run from him, had 
violated no law, and could not be indicted. (See Wheeler, 
p. 244.) 

Thus the slave laws give the master a right to Rog, wound, 
and beat a slave when he pleases. And it has been decided 
by the highest courts of the slave states generally, that 
assault and battery upon a slave is not indictable as a 

2. To show that American slavery has always had a 
uniform character of cruelty inflicted on the slaves, we will 
adduce the testimony of unimpeachable witnesses for more 
than a hundred jears This evidence will be of a generdl 
character, and pnncipallj from slaveholders 

Mr. Whitfield m 1'139 declares thus concerning slavery 
in Maryland \ irgima North Caiol na South Carolina and 
Georgia: "Sure I am it is sinful to U'le them as had nay 
worse, than if they were brutes ind ■wliilevci particular 
exceptions there may be — as I would charitably hope thi,re 
are some — I fcai the generahtj of jou who own negroes 
are liable to such a charge not to nn,nfion what numbers 
have been given up to the inhuman usage of cruel task 
masters, who by thiir unrilinting soourgCS have plowed 
their backs and madi, bng funows and it knj,th hiiught 
them to then gra\e The blood of tl im spilt for these 
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many years, in your respective provinces, will ascend up to 
heaven against you." 

John Woolman, a Quaker, in 1757, says: "The correction 
ensuing on their disobedience to overseer*, or slothfulness in 
business, ia often very severe, ajid sometimes desperate." 

Mr. Pinckney, of Maryland, in the house of delegates, in 
1789, calls siavery "a speaking picture of abominable op- 
pression." 

The Rev. James O'Kelly, in hia "Essay on Negro 
Slavery," published in Phi!ade!phia, in 1739, and who is 
an unexceptionable witness, declares as follows: "In a 
word, slavery is insufferable in its nature. A slave is looked 
on as the property of the master, who is his own iegislator, 
as touclnng the slave, to curse, abuse, drive rigorously, 
sell, change, give, etc. Yes, beat without restriction; 
mark, brand, and castrate him ; and even when life itself is 
taken away, it is but very little regarded. Perhaps there 
may be a small stir if one is murdered, but it is nothing but 
a sham inquisidon ! His wife and children — if slaves — are 
all salable property so that the sUib can not saj thdt even 
his life is hia own They see their wives and chddnn m 
suftering circumstances but haie nu wa^ to rehne them' 
They see their bleeding backs but dare not saj Why is 
lliis abuse?' They ire toin from <ach fther to saljafy 
d^bts, and to be parled amon^ the faioied ie atei This 
is tolerated by the sons of hberl) ih r sked thi,r 1 ^es to 
deliver themseUe'! from political bondage (Pp 7 8) 
Again, p. 0, our ti itness saj s These poor outcasts of men 
have no kind Iav. to pr tect them from abuse of every kind 
or to allow them son e small pittance for a hfe of hard 
labor. Do not call a few ra^s md coar e breid hire 
Yea, life itself is not protected as ;t should he A white 
man's character is regarded more th m tl e life of a slai e ' 
This is but a lerj short narrative of the miserable conse 
quences of slave r\ 
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Mr. Rice, in the Convention of Kentucky, in 1790, said: 
"The master may, and often does, inflict upon hira all the 
severity of punishment the human body is capable of 
bearing." 

President Edwards, the younger, in a sermon preached 
in 1T91, before "The Connecticut Society for the Promotion 
of Freedom, and for the Relief of Persons unlawfully 
holden in Bondage," declares as follows, p. ft, fourth edi- 
tion: "They are constantly under the watchfui eye of 
overseers and negro-drivers, more tyrannical and cruel 
than even their masters themselves. From these drivers, 
for every imagined, as well as real neglect or w;mt of exer- 
tion, they receive the lash, the smack of which is all day 
long in the ears of those who are on the plantation or in 
the vicinity; and it is used with such dexterity and sever- 
ity, as not only to lacerate tlie skin, but to tear out small 
porfions of the flesh at almost every stroke. This is the 
general treatment of the slaves. But many individuals suffer 
still more severely. Many are knocked down ; some have 
their eyes beaten out; some have an arm or a leg broken 
or chopped off; and many, for a small, or for no crime at 
all, have been beaten to death, merely to gratify the fury 
of an enraged master or overseer." 

Major Stoddard, who took possession of Louisiana in be- 
half of the United States, in 1804, in his sketches of Lou- 
isiana, p. 332, says; "The feelings of humanity are o 
raged^the most odious tyranny is exercised in a land 
freedom, and hunger and nakedness prevail amidst plenty. 
Cruel and even unusual punishments are daily inflicted on 
these wretched creatures, enfeebled with labor, hunger, and 
the lash. The scenes of misery and distress constantly 
witnessed along the coast of the Delta, the wounds and 
lacerations occasioned by demoralized masters and overseers, 
torture the feelings of the passing stranger, and wring blood 
from the heart." 
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The seventh report of the American C.lonization Society, 
1824, declares: "Excepting only the hornble ijstemof the 
West India Islands, we have never heard of sla^eiy in 
any country, ancient or modem. Pagan, Moh inimedan, or 
Christian, so terrible in its character as the slai ery winch 
noiv exists in these United States." 

The following js the testimony of the Gradual Emanci- 
pation Society of North Carolina : " In the eastern part of 
the state the slaves considerably outnumber the free popu- 
lation. Their situation is there wretched beyond descrip- 
tion. Impoverished by the mismanagement which we have 
already attempted to describe, the master, unabie to support 
his own grandeur and maintain his slaves, puts the unfor- 
tunate wretches upon short aHowances, scarcely sufficient 
for their sustenance, so that a great part of them go half- 
naked and half-starved mucli of the time. Generally 
tJiroughout the state, the African is an abused, a mon- 
strously-outraged creature." (See Minutes of the Ameri- 
can Convention, convened in Baltimore, October 25, 1826' 
see, also, Weld's American Slavery, p. 60.) 

The Rev. John Eankin, a native of Tennessee, in 1824 
declared : ''Many poor slaves are stripped naked, stretched 
and tied across barrels, or large bags, and tortured with the 
la«/t during liours, and even whole days, till their flesh is 
mangled to the very bones. Others are stripped and hung 
up by the arms, their feet are tied together, and the end of 
a iieavy piece of timber is put between their legs in order to 
stretch their bodies, and so prepare them for the torturing 
lash— and in this situation they are often whipped (ill 
their bodies are covered with blood and mangled /esA— and, 
m order to add the greatest keenness to their sufferings, 
their wounds are washed with liquid salt! And some of 
the miserable creatures are permitted to hang in that posi- 
tion Ull they actually expire; some die under the lasli, 
others linger about for a time, and at length die of their 
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woiuids, and many survive, and endure again eimilar tor- 
ture. These bloody scenes aru constantly exhibiting in every 
slavekolding country — tkouaands of wkips are evert/ day 
stained in African blood/ Even the poor females are not 
permitted to escape these shocking cruelties." (Rankin's 
Letters, p. 52, fifth edition.) 

"The slave, to remain a slave, must be made sensible 
that there is no appeal from his master ; that hia person is in 
no instance usurped, but is conferred by the laws of man, 
at least, if not by the law of God. The danger would be 
great, indeed, if the tribunals of justice should he called 
on to graduate the punishment appropriate to every temper 
and dereliction of menial duty. No man can ajiticipate the 
many and aggravated provociilions of the master, which 
the slave would be constantly stimulated, by his own pas- 
sions or the instigation of others, to give ; or the conse- 
quent wrath of the master, prompting him to bloody ven- 
geanee, upon tiie turbulent traitor— a vengeance generally 
practiced with impunity, by reason of its privacy." (Judge 
Ruffin, of the Supreme Court of North Carolina; see 
Wheeler, p. 247.) 

"It must be confessed, that, although the treatment of 
our slaves is, in the general, as mild and humane as it can 
be, it must always happen, that there will be found 
hundreds of individuals, who, owing either to the natural 
ferocity of their dispositions, or to the effects of intemper- 
ance, will be guilty of cruelty and barbarity toward their 
slaves, which is almost intolerable, and at which humaqity 
revolts." (Speech of Mr. Moore, of Virginia, January 15, 
1832.) 

"Let any man of spirit and feeling, for a moment, cast 
his thoughts over this land of slavery — think of the naked- 
ness of some, the hungry yearnings of others, the f owing 
tears and heaving sighs of parting relations, the waitings 
and woe, the bloody cut of Ike keen lash, and tke frightful 
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scream that rends the verij sires — ,md all this to gratify 
ambition, lust, pride, avaiioo, vanity, and other depraved 
feelings of the human heart. . . , The worst is not 
OENEKALLT KNOWN. Werc all tlie miseries, the horrors of 
slavery, to burst at once into view, a peal of sevenfold 
thunder could scarce &tiike greater alarm." {Address of 
B. Swain, of Korth Carolina, in 1830.) 

"In almost the last conversation I had with you before 
I left Cincinnati, I promised to give you some account of 
some scenes of atrocious cruelty toward slaves, which I 
witnessed while I lived at the south. I almost regret hav- 
ing made tlie promise, for not only are they so atrocious 
tint >ou Will with difficulty believe (hem, but I also fear 
that they will have the effect of driiing you into that aMi- 
Uoui\m upon the borders of which you have been so long 
hesitating Tlie people of the north are ignorant of the 
horrors of tlavery — of the atrocities which it commits upon 
the unprotected siave 

"I do not know that any thing could be gMied by par- 
ticularizing the scenes of horrible barbarity, which fell 
under my observation during my short residence in one 
of the wealthiest, most intelligent, and most moral parts 
of Georgia. Their number and atrocity are such, tliat I 
am confident they would gain credit with none but aboli- 
tifmisls. Every thing will be conveyed in the remark, that 
in a state of society calculated to foster the worst passions of 
mr nature the slaie derives no protection uther from taw 
or pullic opinion and tl it all the cruelties which the 
Russians are reported to ha\e acted toward the Poles, 
<»ftet their late subjugaticn are scenes of E\ERr-nAY oc- 
(LURENCE m the southern staUs This statement, incredi- 
ble as it may seem, falls short, very far short of the truth," 
(Rev, J. C. Finley's letter to Mr. Mahan,) 

"Slavery is the parent of more suffering than has flowed 
from any one source since the date of its existence. Such 
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sufferings too! — mferinffs inconceivable and inrvuTnerahU — 
umningkd wretchedness, from the ties of nature rudely 
broken and destroyed, the acutest bodily tortures, groans, 
tears, and blood — lying forever in weariness and painful- 
ncs3, in watcliings, in hunger and in thirst, m cold and 
nakedness. 

" Brethren of the north, be not deceived. These suffer- 
ings still exist; and despite the efforts of their cruel authors 
to hush them down, and confine them within the precincts 
of their own plantations, they will, ever and anon, struggle 
up and reach the ear of humanity." (Mr, Thome's Speech 
at New York, May, 1834,) 

" This system licenses and produces great cruelty. Man- 
gling, imprisonment, starvation, every species of torture, 
may be inflicted upon him, [the siave,] and he has no 
redress. There are now in our whole iand two millions of 
human beings opposed defenseless to every insult md 
every injury short of maimmg or death which their fellow 
men may chooae to inflict They suffer all thit can be 
inflicted by wanton caprice by graspinn- aiarice bj brutal 
lust, by raalignanf epite, and by insane an^er Thtir hip 
piness is tht. sport of eiery whim and the pre) cf e\er> 
passion that may, occasionally or habituallj infest the 
master's bosom. If we could calculate the amount ff 
woe endured by ill-treated slaies itwould o*erwholm(ier) 
compassionate heart — it would move even the obdurate to 
sympathy. There is also a vast sum of suffering inflictod 
upon the slave by humane masters, as a punishment, for 
that idleness and misconduct wMch slavery naturally pro- 
duces. Brutal stripes, and all the varied kinds of personal 
indignities, are not the only species of cruelty which slavery 
licenses." (Synod of Kentucky.) 

"Place yourself in imagination, for a moment, in their 
condition. With heany (/ailing chains, riveted upon your 
person; half-naked, half -starved; your back lacerated with 
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tlie 'knotted whip;' tnie]in<r to a region wliere your 
condition through time mil he sieond onlt/ to the wretched 
crtalurei m ]ieU. This depicting is not visionary. Would 
to God that it was!" (Marys\ille Intelligencer, Tenn., Oc- 
tober 4, 1835.) 

3, We will now present some specimens of whipping and 
flogging, from which it wiO be seen that the practice con- 
forms to the laws which authorize the practice. 

The acts of assemblies usually denominate the corrections 
of the slave "corporeal punishment, not extending to life or 
limb ;" or, which is the same, any torture on the body of a 
slave which can be practiced without producing death or 
dismemberment. The punishment of universal prevalence 
is whippint/, which consists of " lashes on the bare back, 
well laid on." The lashes are inflicted with a cow-skin, 
cart-whip, or any such instrument. A cloud of witnesses 
can be adduced to prove that the slaves are whipped with 
such inhuman severity as to lacerate and mangle tlic flesh 
in a most shocking manner, leaving permanent scats and 

The advertisements describing the scars on their bodies, 
made by the whip, abound in all the southern papers. Out 
of twenty-five advertisements, now before us, taken from 
tliu southern papers — six of them in 1837, and nineteen in 
1838 — we have specimens of the effect of the whip. Out 
of these twenty-five, we select the espressions of only 
a. few, that the reader may have the very words of the 
slaveholders themselves. " Martha, seventeen or eighteen 
years of age, has numerous scars of the whip on her back." 
" Siby, very mueh scarred about the neck and cars bij ■whip- 
ping," " A mulatto boy, having large marks of tlie whip 
on his shoulders and other parts of liis body." "Tom is 
mirch marked with the whip." " His back shows tasting 
impressions of the whip, and leaves no doubt of his being a 
slaie." These are mere samples of thousands of similar 
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on ■; showing the commonnea of inhuman * 
the slaie sta,t«a Such is thi, tpslimonj of slaveholders 
thcmsehes vcluntarily ceitjfymg to the outrage? which their 
own hands hive committed upon defenseless and innocent 
men and nomen ^\hcn thej thus testify aganst them 
>:elves they are under i o temptation to exaggerate And 
this IS 10 common in tte 'iouth that it attracts no attention 
The grnt mass of the slaies are under drivers and 
overseers I neier saw an overs r without a whip the 
whip usually cirri d is i short loaded stock with ■» heavj 
k'^h fr m tue t six feet loi flhen the} whip n slave 
Ihej make him pull oft liis shirt it he hit ne then make 
him he down tn 1 is face and takini, th ir stand at the 
length of the lash they inflict the punishmnnt \\ hippings 
are so umoersal that a negro that has not been whipped is 
talked ot in ill the r gion as a viondei By whipp ng I do 
not meai t few lashes across the shoulders but a set 
^'^a^^^E and generally ?yi/^ lio on 

On si^ir plantations ycnenlly and on some ojtton 
plantations they have ne^ro dnver who are in '.uch a 
degree responsible for their gang that if they are at fault 
the dnver is whipped The result is the gang ari. con 
stantly dnven by hira to the extent of the influence of the 
lash ; and it is uniformly the case that gangs dread a negi'o- 
driver more than a while overseer, 

"I spent a winter on widow Calvert's plantation, near 
Rodney, Mississippi, but was not ia a situation to see extra- 
ordinary punishments. Bellows, the overseer, for a tricing 
offense, took one of the slaves, stripped him and with a 
piece of burning wood applied to his posteriors burned hinf 
cruelly; while the poor wretch screamed in th(, gieatest 
agony. The principal preparation for puniahmtnt that Bel- 
lows had, was single handcuffs, made ot ijon vsith chains, 
by which the offender could be chained to four stakes on the 
ground. These are very common in all the lower country. 
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I noticed one slaie on widow Calvert's plantation, who was 
whipped from twenty-five to fifty lashes every fortnight 
during the whole winter. The espression 'whipped to 
death,' as applied to slaves, is common at the soutJi. 

"Several years ago I was going below New Orleans, in 
what is called the Plaquemine country, and a planter sent 
down in my hoat a runaway he had found in New Orleans, 
to his plantation at Orange Five Points. As we came near 
the Points he told me, witli deep feeling, that Le expected 
to he whipped almost to death : pointing to a grave-yard, 
he said, 'There lie five who were whipped to death.' 
Overseers generally keep some of the women on the planta- 
tion; I scarce know an exception to this. Indeed, their 
intercourse with them is very promiscuous ■ they show them 

t mu li f a y f Mast f q tly f 1! w the 

pi f th n tl 1 (G g W 
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fill. The apology they make for whipping so cruelly is, 
that it is to fiighten the rest of the gang. The masters say, 
that what we call an ordinary flogging will not subdue the 
slaves ; hence, the most cruel and barbarous scourgings ever 
witnessed by man are daily and hourly inflicted upon the 
naked bodies of these miserable bondmen ; not by n 
and negro-drivers only, but by tjie constables ir 
mon markets and jailers in their yards. 

" It is very common for masters to say to the o 
drivers. ' Put it on to them,' ' Don't spare that fellow,' ' Give 
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that scoundrel one hundred lashes,' etc. Whipping the 
women when in delicate circumstances, as they sometimes 
do, without any regard to their entreaties or the entreaties of 
their nearest friends, is truly barbarous. If negroes could 
testify, they would tell you of instances of women being 
whipped till they have miscarried at the whipping -post. 
I heard of such things at the south ; they are undoubtedly 
fiicls Children are whipped unmercifully for the smillest 
offenses and that before the r motl ers A large p opo on 
of t! e hk 1, I a e tl e r should r ba ks and arms all 
scT ed p and not a f e v o them ha h d I eir 1 cads 
la d p E h c ubs ston s ind br kbats a d w th the 
but end f wl ps a d can s ftom 1 a e I ad the r jaws 
b oken others tl r tee h kn eked n or o t wh !e otl ers 
1 ave had their ears c opj ed a d tl e s de of the cl eeks 
gashed o t Son e of the p or crea res ha e I st the s ght 
of one of their eyes by the careless blows of the whipper 
or by some other violence 

But pumshmg slaves as above described is not the only 



mode of torture feome tii Ihem 



up m a vtr} uneaiy pos 



ture nhere they must stand all night md thej will then 
work fhem hard all diy that is work them hard all d-jy 
and torment them all night Others punish bj fastening 
them down on t loj or somethmg else and itnke them on 
the bare skin with a bioid paddle full of holes This 
breaks the skin I '.hotild prtsume at c^erJ hole where it 
Lom s m contact with it Others when other modes of 
pumshment will not subdue them cat haul them that is 
tik a cat by the nipe of the nitk .^nd tail or b^ the hind 
legs and drag the claws acioss the back tili satisfied 
This kind of punishment poisons the flish much worsi, than 
the whip and is more dr ided >} th sh\( Some are 
branded hy a hot lion others have thtir flesh cut out m 
larg gashes to n irk thrm Some who are prone to 
run ami haie inn f tteis mettd around fheir anklts 
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Bometiraes they are put only on one foot, and a 
on the ground. Others have on large iron collars or yokes 
upon their necks, or clogs riveted upon their wrists or 
ankles. Some have bells put upon them, hun^ upon a sort 
of frame to an iron collar. Many, when sick, are suspected 
by their masters of feigning sickness, and are therefore 
whipped out to work after disease has got fast hold of 
them. When the masters learn that they are really sick, 
they are in many instances left alone in their cabins during 
work hours ; not a few of the slaves are left (o die without 
! tnend to -vsipe off the sweat ot death 'When 



the slaies are sick the masters do d^ 



s a genenl thmg 



mpl V ph3sicians but doctor fhem themsehes and 
their mode ot practice in almost all cases is to bleed and 
gne salts (Horact Moulton ) 

A highlj mUlli5,ent s-la^e who panted after freedom 
with ceaseless longmgs made many att mpts to gi,t posses 
won of himself For eierj offense lie was punished with 
extreme se; eritj At one time he w is lied up bj his hands 
to a tree and whipped fill his back was one gore of blood 
lo this terrible mflieton he was subjected at mtenals for 
several weeks and kept heaiilj ironed while at his work 
His master one da^ accus d hini of % fault in the usual 
terms dictated by passion and arbitrarj pjwer the man 
protested his mnocence hut was not credited He again 
repelled the charge with honest ndignaUon His ma^-ter s 
tempei rose almost to frenzy and seizin!^ i fork he made a 
deadh plunge at the breast of his lave. Ihe man being 
far his superior in strength, caught his arm, and dashed the 
weapon on the floor. His master grasped at lils throat, but 
the slave disengaged himself, and rushed from the apart- 
ment. Having made his escape, he fled to the woods; and 
after wandering about for many months, living on root« and 
berries, and enduring every hardship, he was arrested and 
committed to jail. Here he ky for a considerable time. 
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effort to obtain his liberty. His heart became touched with 
the power of the Gospel ; and the spiiit which no inflictions 
could sudue, bowed at the cross of Jesus, and with the 
language on his lips, 'The cup tliat my Father hath given 
me, shall I not drink it?' submitted to the yoke of the 
oppressor, and wore his chains in unmurmuring patience till 
death released him. The master who perpetrated these 
wrongs upon his slave, was one of the most influential and 
honored citizens of Soutli Carolina, and to his equals was 
bland, and courteous, and benevolent even to a proverb." 
(Sarah M. Orimke.) 

4. Tlie slaves arc frequently tortured in a cruel manner 
with iron collars, chains, fetters, handcuffs, and tlie like. 
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Out of twenty-eig]it advertisements before us, published 
by slaveholders and signed by their names, in the southern 
papers, we find the following expressions : " Jim had a large 
lock chain around his neck;" "Squire had a chain, locked 
with a house lock, around his neck ;" '■ Caroline had on a col- 
liir with one prong turned down ;" " Betsy had an iron bar on 
her right leg;" "Amos had a chain attached to one of his 
legs;" "Patrick is handcuffed;" "Manuel is much marked 
with irons;" "Fanny had an iron band about her neck;" 
"Had on a large neck-iron, with a huge pair of horns, and 
a large bar or band of iron on his left leg;" "Had round 
his neck a chain dog-collar;" "Thomas has a ring of iron 
on his left foot; also Grisee, his wife, having a ring and 
chain on the left leg;" "Said boy was ironed when he left;" 
"Jim had on, when he escaped, a pair of chain handcuffs;" 
•'John lias a clog of iron on his right foot, which will weigh 
four or five pounds;" "Myra has several marks of lashing 
nd h i, I ons on her feet (See Weld s An e urn Slavery 
PP ) 

Ihese ro mere j)ec rtens of tie nsf un Is ot torture 

I lo] ed to c nhne ind p in =h tl e slaves The list f the 

I ole could t be made out vould he a lonj, one ndeed 

a d ould approacl n cl aracter tl e nstruments ot torture 

n plo pd 1 y the mqms tors themselves 

I The la es c rry tl tl em tl e narla of torlure on 

t! r bod s su 1 as these in truments ot t rture nil ct 

ns t ng f brand ngs ma m n^s and a great ar ty of 

rhe following ore s ich eip ess ons as are con n o ly 
eonta ned n the d e tiaements h h abound u outhcra 
papers innuunc ng ru avaja Out f one hu dred and 
f J llree ad crtsemeits now befor us e select tie 
folio ng dcs p c ph ases wli cli how tl at tl e stars 
w re nfl cled b> d liberate c ueltj "W 1 le many of the 
marks usually n ent oned n these not es ma be the result 
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of accident, this will not apply to the following: "Porapey, 
forty years old; he is branded on the left jaw;" "Mary 
tas a small scar over her eye, a good many teeth missing; 
the letter A is branded on her cheek and forehead ;" " Ham- 
bleton limps on his left foot, where he was shot a few weeks 
ago while a runaway;" "Josiah has his back very much 
scarred by the whip, and branded on the thig-h and hips in 
three or four places thus, (J. M.;) the rim of his left ear 
has been bit or c it off Jim Blake has a piece cut out of 
each ear;" fountam has holes in his ears, a scar on the 
right side of his foiehead has been shot in the hind parts 
of his legs; is marked on the back with the whip;" "John, 
left ear cropped Edmund has a scar on his right temple 
and under his right eje, and holes in both ears;" "Jerry 
has a small piece cut out of the top of each ear." (See 
Weld's American Slavery, pp. 77-93.) 

Cropping or cutting pieces out of the ears, seems to be a 
favorite mode of identifying the slaves. The knocking out 
of one or more front teeth is also resorted to, as this is an 
easily- ascertained descriptive mark. And then the hrand- 
ings. and other modes of leaving the lasting and distinctive 
impress of correction, seem to be as necessary to slave- 
holders, as branding and cropping of various animals are 
by their owners. Of course, whipping seems always to 
have been high in favor with the slaveholders, so that what- 
ever marks may be resorted to, this must always form a 

6. As we have seen already, the master's proxij is vory 
often intrusted with all the power which the laws of slavery 
confer on the master. Tlic overseer, and his substitute, the 
driver, are the executioners of the slave laws. 

The office of overseer is among the last which an enlight- 
ened and conscientious man would choose. The overseer is 
mostly notable for his licentiousness and severity. The lash 
and other instruments of correction are put into his hands. 
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And then the d, ler who is n ore dreadLd than the ver 
seer himself for his cruelties is the a[,cnt of the oierseer 
to execute hia will The Rei T S Claj of Georgia ad 
Mses that all disputes si ould first be brought to the rfnifr 
and if he can not restore peaoe let the master or oi raeer 
mterftre The \ery namt of drner is significant and 

could not he applied to th se sub a|,ent6 unless they were 
clothed with luthontj to mike their commands respected 
And if mercy would preient the master from eithei 
inflclinij these cruel punishmtnts h mself oi of delegiting 
Ihcm to the oierseer — and 1 e has recourse to the very com 
mon mode of disvpoan^j of refractory slaies namely to sell 
them to the sUve deakr- — ^let this dies not relieve him 
from crueltj In selling his slaves mto merciless hands ho 
must giie an lecount to God foi the barbarities inflii,ted on 
lliem The shve dealers are notorious for ciueltj The 
f llo«in^ IS a description of mt ^^ven by the Hon James 
K Paulding n 181" in h s Letters from the South That 
he Mncp to pkase southern readers ind giie circulation to 
Lis bof k erased this fr m his ne\t ed tion does not mvdlid 
ate his testimjnj and if it did there are a thousand wit 
nesses who can testify to the sime amount 

"At one of the taverns along the road we were set down 
in the same room with an elderly man and a youth, who 
seemed to be well acquainted with him, for they conversed 
familiarly and with true republican independence— for they 
did not mind who heard them. Fiom the tenor of his 
conversation I was induced to look particularly at the elder. 
He was telling the youth something like the following 
detested tale. He was going, it seems, to Richmond, to 
inquire about a draft for seven thousand dollars, which he 
had sent by mail, but which, not having been acknowledged 
by his correspondent, he was afraid had been stolen, and 
the money received by the thief. 'I should not like to lose 
il,' said he, 'for I worked hard forjt, and sold many a poor 
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d 1 of a black to Carolina and Georgia, to scrape it 

together.' He then went on to tell many a perfidious tale. 
All along the road, it seems, he made it his husiness to 
inquire where lived a man who might he tempted to becume 
a party in this accursed traffic, and when he had got some 
half dozen of these poor creatures, he tied Iheir hands behind 
Oidr backs, and drove them three or four hundred miles or 
more, bareheaded and half naked, through the burning 
southern sun. Fearful that even southern kumanili/ would 
revolt at suck an exhibition of liumaa misery and human 
barbarity, he gave out that they were runaway slaves he 
was carrying home to their masters. On one occasion a 
poor black woman exposed this fallacy, and told the story 
of her beinff Indnajfped, and when he got her into a wood 
out of hearing, he beat her, to use his own expression, ' till 
her back was white.' It seems he married all the men and 
women he bought himself because they would sell better 
for B 
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her to her raotlier's at , and she went with me, though 

she seemed to doubt me very much. But when she discov 
ered, at last, thut we were out of the state, I thought she 
would go mad, and, in fact, the next night siie drowned 
herself in the river close by. I lost a good five hundred 
dollars" by this foolish trick.' " (Vol i, p. 121.) 

7. The cruel treatment of slaves leads to acts of inkw 
manity, as will he manifest by a few facts. 

The shocking indifference manifested at the death of 
slaves as human beings, compared with the grief at their 
loss as property, is a strong proof of inhumanity. The 
following, from the Charleston (South Carolina) Patriot, 
will exemplify this remark: "The loss of property has 
been immense, not only on South Santee, but also on this 
river. Jlr. Shelbrood has lost forty-six negroes— the ma- 
jority lost being the pnmst hands he had : bricklayers, 
carpenters, blacksmiths, and coopers. Mrs. Elias Harry 
has lost thirty-two negroes, the best part of her prinmt 
negroes on her plantation." 

A late prospectus of the South Carolina Medical College, 
located in Charleston, reads thus : " No place in the United 
States offers as great opportunities for the acquisition of 
medii^al knowledge, subjects being obtained from among the 
colored population in sufficient number for every purpose, 
and proper dissections carried on without offending any indi- 
viduals in the community." 

In the Charleston (South Carolina) Mercury, of October 
12, 1838, Dr. Stillman, setting forth the merits of a medical 
infirmary under bis supervision, in Charleston, advertises 
thus; 

" To Planters and Others.— yfunteA, fifty negroes. Any 
person having sick negroes, considered incurable by their 
respective physicians, and wishing to dispose of them. Dr. 
Stillwell will pay cash for negroes affected with scrofula or 
kings evil, confirmed hypochondri^icism, apoplexy, diseases 
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of the liver, kidneys, spleen, stomacL, and intestines, blad- 
d d ■[ pp dife- diarrliea dysentery " etc 
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le it m\ plantation five miles 
essee nver si all receue the 

CiiARm Cooper " 
issippian of May 13 183&: 
■Ban anay troiu tht subscnber, 
a man named Aaron ycUnw complexion blut eyes etc. 
I have no doubt he is lurking about Jackson and its vicinity ; 
probably harbored by some of tlie negroes sold as the 
property of viy lah huiband — Hirry Loig deceased. 
Some of them are ibout Rn,hhnd m Midisoii couHty, 
I will give the abo^e reward when I rou^ht to mf about 
six miles north-west of JacliBon cr put it jail s) that I 
can get him. Lici Lor,G 

Read also the following -wli ertisemcnt from the Charles- 
ton (South Carolina) Mercury 

"JVVroes/or S'u/e— A girl ibouttwentj >eirsof age- 
raised in Virginia — and her two female cbildre 
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^ ^ h tw Id ; is remarkably strong and 

' ' ^3 h h d day's sickness, witli the escep- 

t t til ni 11 p m h life. The children are fine 

d h Ithy Sh y p lific in her generating qualities, 

<^ ff "^ pp t t\ to an) person who wishes 

t f mlj f t g nd healths servants for their 

w A > p w hng to purchase imII please 

leave their address at the Mercury oflicc 

Thus the public sentiment seems clearly to be fomed so 
as to have little repugnance to sucli revolting advertise 
menfs ai those before quoted wh ch are mere specimens of 
thousands of others of similar character The higher and 
most honorable classes of society m the south are deeply 
imbued w th this atrocious feel n^ The Hon John Ran 
dilpl m one of his Congressional speeches asks But 
where are the tiophies of aiance' The handcuff the 
minade the blood staiied cow hide ^\hit min is worse 
r ened in oci tj for be no- a hard mi'ikr'' WIo denies 
the hand of a sister or daughter to s ich monsters' Ihe 
Hon Whitemarsh B beabrjok of South Carolina m 1834 
says I consider mjrisonne I in lAe slocks at t ght with 
or without hard labor in the dai as a powerful auxiharj in 
the Crfuse ff qood govemnienf To the correctness of this 
opim n ! o y can bear testimonj Expehiencb has con 
I nceJ ME that there is no punishment to whieh the slave 
lo k with more horror 

8 From the foregoing we may justly inf r that the 
':\steQi of sluerj is sinful because it permits .ind au 
tl onzes such cruelties as are detailed above 

The moral evil or rather actual sins flowing from man s 
fakin^ the plact <i God ire full) apparent in the shve 
s\Btero aa it IS established by law supported by judicial 
decisons ind especialh as actual!) practiced in the sla\e 

Hear the Rev. T. S. Clay, of Bryan county, Georgia, in 
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Lis "Detail for tlie Moral Improvement of Negroes on 
Plantations " On "crimta a,nd punishments" lie says' 

Tiiere are seieril pre^dilmg- errors connected with cnme 

and punishment iii the present STstem ot plantation dis 

1 A d Ji t tl ts wrong scale if crime 

Ofl m ore beverely punished 

ns G lauita which affect the 

te As examples, we may 

g m evereiy punished than 

S reaking, and swearing 

tea] g m V g f 11 1 



m g to 
g God's Jaw. He only 
cutioner; and the sole 
■iew is to make him a 
He oftener hears that 
ban if he hreaks the 
3 the very threatening 
aster's interests. It is 
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very manifest to him that Jiis own good is very far from 
forming the primary reason for his chastisement His mas 
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are? Indeed, if such a system as this be not sinful, then 
sin must have long since been banished from our world. 

9. But there are several objections raised against the ex- 
istence or extent of the alleged cruelties and inhumanity 
of slavery. Some of these it will be proper to notice. 

It is said "that such crueUies are incredible." Wa 
maintain the contrary, because slavery regards slaves as 
property and not as men. Hence, they are treated as 
property, and not as human beings. 

The following extracts, from the laws of slave states, are 
proofs sufficient : 

"The slave is entirely subject to the will of his mas- 
ter." (Louisiana CiWl Code, art. 273.) 

"Slaves shall be deemed, sold, taken, reputed, and ad- 
judged in law to be chattels personal, in the hands of their 
owners and possessors, and their executors, administrators, 
and assigns, to all intesis, constructions, abb pubposes 
WHATSOEVER." (Laws of South Carolina, 2 Brev. Dig., 229 ; 
Prince's Digest, 446, etc.) 

Indeed, genuine slaveholders regard their slaves as mere 
working animals or merchandise. Their laws, usages, and 
common phraseology establish this. The same terms are 
applied to slaves that are used in reference to cattle. They 
are, as previously stated, called "stock." When their chil- 
dren are spoken of prospectively, they are called " increase." 
The female slaves that are mothers are called " breeders," 
till they are past child-bearing. The "drivers" compel the 
labor. They are included in the same advertisements with 
any other vendible articles. They are bought, and sold, and 
separated like cattle. They are left by inheritance, and 
pecuniary value attached to them like real estate, stock, and 
any other kind of property. Hence, as Col. Dayton, of . 
South Carolina, said in Congress, "the northerner looks 
upon a band of negroes as upon so many men, but the 
planter or sonthemer views them in a very different light." 
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Or, as Mr. Sumers, of Virginia, said, in 1832 : "When, in 
the sublime Ip-jsohs i,f Chrisf ^nity h« [the slasehDlder] is 
taught to do iiBli thers as he would ha^t, others do unto 
him he ne>er dreams that the degraded negro is within 
the pale of that holy canin Or in the laoguage of Jef 
fcrson in 181-1 who sajs of slaveholders Nur ed and 
educated in tin. dul) habit of seeing the degraded condi 
tion both bodily and mental ot these unfortunate beings 
few minds have jet doubted but that thei were as leg ti 
mate subjects of property aa their horses or cattle 

Indeed, the slaves are often worse treated than if they 
were heasfs. And this can be easily shown from innu- 
merable acts exhibited toward the slaves from their over- 
seers and masters. 

If it be said " that public opinion is a counteraction to 
these cruelties," we reply, It was public opinion that made 
the slaves. For the laws are no more than public opinion 
in legal forms. Public opinion continually robs the slaves, 
by declaring that those who robbed their mothers may also 
rob them and their children. Public opinion permits and 
authorizes their masters to flog, wound, and beat them when 
they please. The Supreme Court of South Carolina de- 
cided that the "criminal offense of assault and battery can 
not, at common law, be committed on the person of a 
slave." This public opinion, embodied in law, deprives 
them of trial by jury; interferes with their consciences, 
by preventing them from worshiping God, unless their op- 
pressors are present; it robs them of their character, by 
branding them as liars, and denying them their oath in law ; 
it disregards their modesty, by leaving it with their masters 
to clothe or let them go naked, as he pleases. This public 
opinion deprives the slaves of their liberty, the marriage 
relations, parental authority, and filial obligations. Such is 
the protection which public opinion, in the form of law, 
furnishes to the slaves. 

21* 
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10 The denial f tbese cruelties by some southern and 
northern men too by no means invalidates the truth of the 
foregoing ■itatcments and testimonies. Dr. Fuller, in his 
answer to W ijland feebl) wards off, as follows, the charge 
of cruelty brouj^ht against slaveholders ; 

In J >ur last lettet there is a great deal of truth and 
solemn exhortation which I hope may do good. It applies, 
however entirely to the slaie laws, and to abuses not to be 
deftnded In some matters you are grossly misinformed. 
At least I never heard of the atrocities you mention; such, 
for example as the prohibitun of marriage, and the defense 
of profligatj m the abuse of female slaves for purposes of 
convenience and pecuniary advantage." (Letters to Way- 
land p '1 ) 

Dr Fuller oierlooks in the above extract, the leading 
features of slaverj wbitb art, supported by the slave laws; 
and the workmgs of slavery, as auth d d 

maintained bi judicial proceedings, are m 

of slaverv but on the other hand, its n ^ S 

workings. All the black catalogue o us m 

nay, of cruel usage, mentioned in this c p d gh 

out the chapters of these volumes, is n 
true manifestations of slavery in its legit m 
Who does not know that marriage and 11 h 
of marriage, are unknown to the slave c d p 

of skverv ' Just while we are penning 
news his reached us of the case o E m d 
daughters who by their wicked owner 
enormous pnce*: m consequtnce of th d d 
females in the southern markit for th P P 

And the historj of slavery has this sam d m 

nation qS one of its great leading topics ev er since slav ery 
existed Slaveholders can never get nd of this char^^e 
Its witntssei ire lej^iona its acts are minifeat bef re the 
sun The poUitina amalgimat on of 'ilaver) has mfected 
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he whole population of Ihe south and its enormities are 
scarcely exceeded bj the abommations of Sodom 

But Dr. Fuller as well as the stoutest champi ns for 
slavery, has evaded the point under discussion This point 
was American slaicr; as authonzed b) hw sustaintd by 
court decisions and practiced under the sanction and pro 
teetion of thise laws and these decisions He seems to 
reject that slaiery which law sustains and forms another 
system founded on justice and lovi. He aays 

"With these weapons the^ [the ipDstles] did extirpate 
at once, from among Chrstnns the Roman system of 
slavery— and let me say too that with these arms they 
are now contending against the southern abuses of slavery 
but slavery itself — softened and so entirely changed by 
Christianity, that the relation between the parties was one 
of justice and love — they not only did not attack, but per 
mitted, both by their precepts and conduct." (Letters to 
Wayland, p. 214.) 

Kow, a slavery guided by justice and love is no slavery 
at all, but a servitude, at the utmost variance with Ameri- 
can slavery. As proof of this, just look at the slavery • 
which Dr. Fuller himself endeavors to practice in the midst 
of surroundino- la erj H ar him: 

"In a famlia c e pond nee like this, I may be par- 
doned for sa ng hat du ng twelve years, I have devoted 
the salary gi n me ivhene at my disposal, to the spirit- 
ual instruction f the lav and am now doing so. With 
reference to m_ own eat, their condition is as good as 
I can make it. They are placed under a contract, which 
no instrument of writing could make more sacred. By this 
contract Ihey, on their part, perform not one-half the work 
done fay frt-e laborers; and I, on my part, am bound to 
employ a missionary to teach and catechise them and 
their children, to provide them a home, and clothes, and 
provisions, and fuel, and land to plant for themselves, to pay 
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all medical bills, to guarantee to them all the profits of 
their skill and labor in their own time, to protect them as 
a guardian, and to administer to the wants of the children, 
and of those that are sick, and infirm, and aged." (Letters, 
p. 222.) 

Now, according to slavery, no slave can make a contract, 
nor can he enjoy such privileges as Dr. Fuller, in justice 
and love, no doubt, confers on his servants. His plan is in 
utter hostility to slavery, and would eventuate in its de- 
struction, just as the principles of justice and love would 
destroy slavery. Indeed, Mr. Fuller is scarcely any thing 
else than an anlislavery man. Nay, he is a very aboli- 
tionist, in the practical sense of that term ; and were bis 
system to be adopted generally, slavery must fall under its 
operation, just because it is founded in justice and love, to 
whicli slavery is in direct antagonism. We should not be 
surprised to hear that Dr. Fuller is banished from the south, 
as an incendiary, an insurrectionist, and an abolitionist. 

11. It is gratifying to learn, that many in the south, who 
are even slaveholders, and even apologists for it, are never- 
theless compelled, from a sense of justice and Christian 
love, to repudiate some of the leading characteristics of 
slavery, and to inculcate principles in hostility to it. And 
yet there is a strange inconsistency in this ; because these 
very things are not abuses of slavery, as they no doubt 
innocently suppose, but they either form some of its essen- 
tial qualities, or are the inevitable results or fruits of the 
system, and can never be separated from the system of 
which they form essentia! parts, or are its inevitable conse- 
quences. Cruelty is as truly a part of the slave system as 
love is of Christianity. The moral feelings which led to 
the seizure and sale of Joseph are generally required to 
ir continue the system of slavery in any country. 
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CHAPTER I. 

BLAVERI- CONTRART TO MAN'y SCRIPTTOE PROHIBmONS. 

Heretofore we showed the sinfulness of slavery from 
the sinful sources in which it originated-from the charuc- 
tenstics common to it and the African slave-trade. We 
showed, too, that American slavery deprived its subjects of 
their inalienable rights, and that it inflicted on them many 
injuries or wrongs. And that these prove the sinfulness of 
slavery, we have fully shown. We will now proceed to 
show, 

1. That siavety is contraty to many Scriptural prohibi- 



tJons 



2. Contrary to many Scriptural injunctions or commands. 

3. Contraty to Scripture principles and privileges. 

4. It is j^inst the decalogue or moral law. 
6. Slavery vs. the spirit of Christianity. 

I. American slaverj- is contrary to many Scriptural pro- 
hibitions. 

(I.) And first, the despotism or tyranny of siavety is 
clearly prohibited in Scripture. 

Let us just see the kind and degree of the master's 
power over the slave. According to Roman or civil law, 
" slaves were held, pro nullis; pro mm-tais; pro quadruped- 
ihm~s^ nothing; as dead persons; as beasts." (Strond 
p. 21,) 

A slaveholder is one who possesses an absolute right of 
property in the persons of such as the laws recognize to him 
as slaves. Or, as the laws of Louisiana have it, " A slave 
m one who is m the power of a master, to whom he belongs. 
The master may sell him, dispose of his person, his indus- 
trj-, and his labor: he can do nothing, possess nothing, nor 
acquire any thing but what must belong to his master." 
(Stroud, p. 22.) The same thing is thus expressed in the 
251 
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laws of South Carolina "Sl-nea shill hi deemed, sold, 
taken, reputed and adjudged m law to be chatUls personal, 
in tLe handa of their owners and possessors, and their 
executors, admimatrators, acd assigns to all intents, con- 
structions, and purposes wliateier " (Stroud, p. 23 ) 

Here the absolute despotism of slavery has, by legal 
enattment, the most coniprehensn e grant of power Under 
these and sundar legal grants and judicial decisions, the 
master has unlimited sway over tlip persona of the slaves, 
as his subjects to obei his commands He can sell or gno 
them to whomsoever he wdl, he can determine the kind, 
degree, and time of labor , he has power to give them such 
food and clothmg as he sees Jit. h« can compel them to 
marry or forbear, and separate them when married, at his 
pleasure ; he can whip, beat, chain, or imprison them, at his 
will ; he can transfer all these powers to his substitute, who 
can exercise them in the same despotic manner. And all 
these branches of power, as well as many others growing 
out of them, may be exercised, without hinderanoe from the 
law of the land ; nay, the laws guarantee all these powers 
to the slaveholder, and defend him in the exercise of them. 

And, indeed, such are the views entertained by slave- 
holders themselves respectmg the character ff their power 

Dr. Fuller =3)8 Mj posit on discloses to me the truth 
which I will express in so manj words bj saimg that 
slavery, absolute and ungiiaU/iei 'laiery ts despotism 
(Letters, p. 163) 

Jefferson, in his Notes on \ ir^nia (Philadelphia edition 
p. 251,) says The whole commerce betwetn mai-ter and 
slave is a perpetual etercise of the most boisterous passions 
the most l^REs(I^Tl^c dfbpotism on the one part and 
degrading submission on the other The parent stormi the 
child looks on catches the lineaments of wrath puts on the 
same airs in tl e eirele of smaller slaves gives loos to the 
worst of pass ns anl thus nursed educated and daily 
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exercised in tyrasnt, can not but be stamped with its odious 

Tlie late Edwin C. Holland, in a " Refutation of the Cal- 
umnies circulated against the Southern and Western States," 
declares- "It is true indeed, that all slaveholders have 
1 <! d w t d the most perfect and uniform 

t> d t tl d fundamental principles in the 

mm nt f th 1 This necessarily results from 

fl It wh 1 h tand; and we might as well 

d h t g mm t despotism, that pimishes any 

f m t f t 1 t call that a tyranny which is 

tl 1 th n authority unavoidably from the 

yh t ftl ntn between master and slave." 

{P 47 see Quarterly Antislavery Magazine, i, 93.) Here 

lion resistance, the most perfect and uniform obedience, are 

necessaiy to the eiisttnce of slaverj 

ihe Hon Whitcmarsh B Seabrook m his "Essay on the 
Management cf Slaves p 4 sa}s Every plantalioa rep- 
resents a httie commumty difftring from its chief in color, 
Inbits ajid genera] chancter The members of this com- 
munity are his la-nful property Over them he esercises 
lAecutue, legislatiie and judicial powers." {See Anti- 
slavery Magazine, i 93 ) 

That Amtrican slaveholders possess a power over their 
slues whuh IS virtuallj afasolut<> none can deny. That 
thp> is a whole, dture this powir is proved from the fact 
of their holding and exercising if and making laws to 
tjnhrm and enlarge it as well as their furious threats 
j^iinst all who denounce the exercise of such power as 
usurpation outrage and tyrannj 

^or do some restraimng laws, which in most cases are 
nuer Lvetuled ind in the fiw cases of e?;ecution have no 
gentrd influence hive any force to lemovc the despotism 
md t^rinn) of skierv It is the lery nature of such 
d.spotism as is pmbriced in <\\\er\ to resist and despise 
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all such restraints. Of this tliere can be given innumerable 
proofs. 

The very words and phrases employed to designate this 
power are full proof that such power will always terminate 
in pure despofisni of the most oppressive kind. We notice, 
as examples, the words despot and despotic; tyrant and 
tyranny; arbitrary, etc. Despot signifies, etymologic ally, 
one who possesses arbitrary power. But as those generally 
who possessed arbitrary power, have exercised it oppres- 
sively, the word now means the capricious, unmerciful, and 
cruel exercise of power. So the word tyrant meant one who 
possessed arbitrary power ; but now it signifies one who exer- 
cises power to the injury of others. The words tyranny and 
tyrannical follow tjie same analogy. So does the word arbi- 
trary, which formerly was applied to that which pertains to 
the leill of one independently of others ; but as tjiose who 
lad no restraint on their wills, '\a the exercise of power, 
became generally capricious, unreasonable, and oppressive, 
arbitrary power becomes an expressive designation to 
describe unjust and oppressive power. 

The examples of individuals and nations sliow that such 
power as is comprised in enslaving others has always run into 
cruelty, injustice, and oppression. TJie cases of nations are 
numerous, such as Babylon, Persia, and nearly all ancient 
nations. But the case of Egypt is most striking. By the 
exercise of despotic power, unrestrained hj just laws, the 
Israelites were enslaved. Cases of individuals, without 
number, could be adduced, to establish further the truth we 
maintain. It is, therefore, impossible to vindicate slavery, 
without vindicating every species and every degree of 
tyranny exemplified in the world. (See specimens of this 
in "Slavery As It Is," pp. 118-121.) 

The sentiment in the Declaration of Independence, " that 
all men are by nature free and independent," is in direct 
opposition to the despotism of slavery. It is impossible. 
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thmfore to Mndicite slu u ^vithout c ndtmnrng the 
politicdl goieiument of our nation It throws odium on the 
authors of our revolutionarj independence and brands the 
namB of Fiankhn V, ashingt n Jij Adims Hancock and 
their associates with the Ofprobious names of robbers 
niurdereis and rebels II the despotism of slavcrj be 
riglit tlieii a repubhcan government is wrong for if dc! 
J- ticaJ go^emm nt be lawful oier one or ten it is epallj 
hivful over one hundred one thousand a million or t«n 
mill lis tow as slavery la intompatbk mth the pnn 
ci les of free govemmLnt or in other words with equal 
aid just rights slavciy must be morilly wron^. 

Indeed the unlim ted despotism of southern slavery 
seems to contemplate the subjugation of the ftee labor 
inij popuhtion of the non slaveholding states to a despot 
1 1 IS jfT at as that of the southern slaves Governor 
M Duffie s message distinctlj ivows this, in deciancg that 
"domestic slavery, in the place of being a political evi!, is 
the corner-stone of our republican edifice ;" that " the insti- 
tution of domestie slavery supersedes the necessity of an 
order of nobility." Heace, Mr. M'DufEe contends that the 
nnn-slaveholding states, in less than a quarter of a century, 
will be compelled to have recourse to slavery, or "take 
refuge from robberj- and anarchy, under a military despot- 
ism." Many and powerful influences, within the last fevr 
years, have been put forth by the leading men in the south, 
in conlinuing tlie despotism of slavery, and virtually to' 
extend the mstitution to the laboring classes of the north. 
The various movements in suppressing discussion, interfering 
will, the freedom of the press, special legislative acts, and 
resolutions of public meetings, go to show this with great 
clearness; so that the peculiar despotism of slavery, uneasy 
for Its own safety, is zealous and active in promoting its 
despotism where it does not now emst. (See an able 
pamphlet, published in Boston, by the Massachusetts 
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Antislavery Society, printed by Isaac Knapp, 1836, entitled 
" A full StatemCDt of the Reasons which were in part offered 
to the Committee of the Legislature of Massachusetts," etc., 
pp. 48.) 

Now, despotism, or tyranny in general, and the despotism 
and tyranny of slavery in particular, are expressly forbidden 
in the word of God, and condemned in a great variety of 
ways. We mention the following points, which could he 
fully sustained by quotations from holy Scripture. 

Righteousness and justice is enjoined on all who govern, 
as the nile of conduct, and not the mere will of the ruler. 

God gave express laws for this very purpose in his reve- 
lation to Moses, which are binding on all rulers. And all 
despotic laws are condemned by the enactments of justice 
and righteousness contained in the Mosaic code. 

The despotism of the rich is condemned. 

The despotism of rulers is particularly condemned. 

All arbitrary conduct from man to man b condemned, 
except so far as it is guided by the principles of justice and 
right. 

How true is the following declaration of Cassius M. 
Clay! After enumerating the evils of slavery, he asks: 
" Where all these evils exist, can liberty, constitutional 
liberty, live? No, indeed, it can not, and has not existed in 
conjunction with slavery." 

(2.) Tjie degradation of slavery is to be deprecated and 
shunned. "If thou canst be free use it rather." 

The sentiment of the civil law in regard to slaves is 
equally true of American slavery, and of slavery in general, 
in all ages and in all countries. {See Stroud, p. 21.) 

Slaves were held, pro nullis; pro mortms; pro qitadru- 
pedibua — as nothing ; as dead ; as quadrupeds. They had 
no head in the state; no name, title, or regbter; they were 
not capable of being injured, nor could they take by pur- 
chase or descent. They had no heirs, and therefore could 
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make no will exclusive of whal was called their peculium. 
Whatever they acquired was their master's ; they could not 
plead, nor be pleaded for, but were excluded from all civil 
concerns wliatever. They could not claim the indulgence 
of absent reipublicce causa; they were not entitled to the 
rights and considerations of matrimony, and therefore had 
no relief in case of adultery ; nor were they proper objects 
of cognation or affinity, but of quad-coffnatim. They could 
be sold, transferred, or pawned as goods, or personal estate, 
for goods they were, and as such they were esteemed. 
They might be tortured or punished, at the discretion of 
their lord, or even be put to death by his authority. This 
description is to be taken as applicable to the condition of 
slaves at an early period of the Roman history; for before 
tlie fall of the Roman empire several important c! 
been introduced in favor of the slaves. By the lex C 
de sicariis, the kilLng of a slave became punishable. (Dig., 
p. 488; Cooper's Justinian, p. 411.) The Jas vilte et necis 
claimed by the master was restrained by Claudius, the suc- 
cessor of Caligula. (Ibid.) The emperor Adrian prohibited 
generally- cruei treatment toward slaves, and he banished 
Unibrica, a lady of quality, for five years, qaod ex levissimis 
causis suas aneillai atrosisstme tractasset. (Cooper's Jus- 
tinian, p. 412.) Antonius Pius applied the lex Cornelia de 
sicariis specifically to the masters of slaves, and the same 
law was strengthened by Severus and by Constantine. 
(Ibid.) SLives might always induce an investigation by 
flj'ing to the statutes of the princes, (See Stroud, p. 2J.) 
J>ow, American slavery does not, in its general character- 
istics, differ from Roman slavery. The Roman slaves were 
considered the same as quadrtipcdes, quadrupeds, or brutes, 
four-footed animals. The degradation of tlie slave corre- 
sponds to, and is the contrast of the despotic and tyrannical 
authority of the master. The slave can claim no right to 
himself, to his body, or to his soul. He has no right to the 
22* 
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fruits ot his own labor or skll as all these belong to his 
master H is compelled to use such food clothing and 
shelter as his mastfir ma> see fit to give him He may 
be bought sold or bartered like goods and cattle He 
maj be beaten scourged branded rr even killed without 
any punishment mHicted for thesL wrongs The child si (e 
as soon as born is daascd with the beast', of the fiild 
Orer his infanc-* no mother his a nght to watch ]So 
father may instruct or guide him Let Ja> complete t! is 
picture Tom fiom his parents ind sold in the market he 
soon finds himself libonn^ im ng strang ri. under the 
whip of a dnser and his task augmenting with h s npcmng 
strength Dij after da\ and jear afttr jeir is he dmen 
to the (.otton or sugar field i the ii to the furrow fto 
hopi, nf reward lightens his t d The suljtct of insult the 
viclm of Irutahty the laws of his Cfuntry fford him no 
des Hwf 1 ]y- mmyt mmt 

be dra d f m 1 d 1 1 Id h Ij f h 

} ddradt btrtl fmhd 

h dtpfidbyh pp wppd dk 

h 1 in hfthbdjw I 

t P d t 1 1 1 g h m tt d t th th 1 k b 
brut 1 p h th 

Th ' t p th p 1 t f b dily 

g zat whl Ikdp wtldpdgt 
« mp p J d d T! g t p d ty 

filtl ra^ k d — th I I rap] jm t 

pi fdwihddll ^1 pi 1 

d t tm t bn t 3 — 11 h m I t D f 
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Add to the foregoing, that the skve is robbed of all mo- 
tives to noble exertion, and can he acted on only by fear. 
So says the slaveholder, Mr. Tumhull: "The only principle 
upon which any authority over them [the slaves] can he 
maintained, is fear ; and he who denies tin's has little knowl 
edge of them," The R Tl mas S CI h 1 

holder, says: "The f f j il p hm t th 
only motive peculiar t } t m f 1 y Th t 

rules by an undisgu d g f t Th d d 

whip, and branding ir d h d t k b hm t 

fiom country, and ah d th d t n 

stantJy employed to bd k p bd d tL h pi 

slave. And those wh t 1 f 1 g 11 t 1] w 

them to u=e the whip k p 11 d b 1 ry 

ru bo b m 

ra rs m h u^ar 
P be gui h d 
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the bondage of the Israelites in Egypt, as appears from tlie 
larious declarations concerning their bondage 

(3 ) Tlie bcripture calls slavery oppression and condemns 
it under the name of sinful 

felavery m Scripture is called oppression And the 
Egyptians made the children of Israel serve With n^r 
And they made their lues bitter with hard bondage in 
mortar and in bnck and in all manner of service in the 
field all the service wherein they made them serve was 
with ngor Ex i 13 14 I ha^e al o seen the opprea 
sion wherewith the Egyptians oppress them Es ui 9. 
That the Scriptures call slavery opprcssiun is also evident 
from Isaiah Iviii, 6 : " Is not this the fast that I haveohosen? 
to loose the bands of wickedness, to undo the heairy bur- 
dens, and to let the oppressed go free, and that ye break 
every yoke?" 

The treatment which the Hebrews received from the 
Egyptians, though far less oppressive than that which our 
slaves receive, was, nevertheless, of the same nature which 
slaves every-where receive (See Ex i 11-1-t- ii 23 and 
V, 7-10.) The Egyptians reduced the Isr lelites to slavtry in 
two respects. First, thej compelled the mall's to involun 
tary service; and, secondh tht) gave them no compen 
sation. In these two pirti ulars Egyptian and Ameni^an 
slavery are the same. In other leipects our slavery is 
much worse than theirs. Among them the males only were 
enslaved; and they were not bought and sold, and separa- 
ted from their families, as is the case with us. Our slavery 
is much more oppressive than that of Egypt. 

Oppression is an essential part of slavery, and is embodied 
in all the laws that sustain it. Indeed, the slave laws, and 
the practice under them, form a complete legalized system 
of oppression; and they cou]d not well be more oppressive, 
were the laws enacted for the express purpose of estabUsh- 
ing oppression. As a proof of this, let all that is oppressive 
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in the bhve laws be removed and shserj wou a haie 
110 eiistence It could not Ive a d^j if the element of 
oppression were scparattd fr m it 

Now oppression la denounced and punished as a sin 

And wl en we ired unto the L rd God of our lathers 
the Lord heard our ^o i,e and looked oa our afflLLtion and 
our labor and our oppre'.si n Dmt xxii "1 For the 
oppression of the poor, for the sighing of the needy, now 
will I rise, saith the Lord ; I will set him in safety from 
him that puffeth at him," or "that would insnare him," 
Ps. sii, 5. "He shall judge the poor of the people, he 
shall save the children of the needy, and shall break in 
pieces the oppressor," Ps. Ixxii, 4. " If thou seest the 
oppression of the poor, and violent perverting of judgment 
and justice in a province, marvel not at the matter; for He 
that is higher than the highest regardeth; and there be 
higher than they," Ecc. v, 8. From these and a multitude 
of texts of Scripture, it is plain that slavery is a system of 
grievous oppression, which is declared to be a great sin, and 
punished as such with the most signal punishment. God 
punished it with ten plagues of Egypt, among which was 
the destruction of the first-bom, and, in the end, with the 
destniction of their king and army. In short, oppression 
has been punished with all manner of judicial severities, 
even with slaughter and death. Hence, the Scripture for- 
bids slavery as it exists among us, as often and as severely 
as it forbids oppression. 

(4.) Slavery is sinful, because it deprives of just and 
righteous wages. 

The right of laborers to wages is constantly enjoined in 
the holy Scriptures. A fair equivalent or compensation to 
the laborer for his services, is most clearly enjoined, as the 
following texts will show ; and these are only mere speci- 
mens of the language of Scripture on the subject: "Woe 
unto him that buildeth his house by unrighteousness, and 
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his chambers by wrong; thnt useth. his neighbor's service 
without wages, and gireth him naught for his work," Jer. 
sxii. 13, "The laborer is worthy of his liire," Luke x, 1. 
"The laborer is wortliy of his reward," 1 Timothy v, 18. 
"Masters give unto your servants that which is just and 
equal Col 1 

In tl ese pasaa^^es an eg alenl for the labor rendered is 
mn t c\p e sly cnjo ned But slavery violates this great 
moral precept It deprives the f.1 e of himself in the 
outs t ind then depnves h m of ill the fruits of his labor. 
The slave does not receive for his labor the same compensa- 
tion thd,t a freeman d cs Thi, coarse raiment the hard 
fare the rade cottages the scanty furniture the partiil 
medical attendance and scant) pro\isi n fir old age form 
no proper equivalent for the serMces of the slave The 
leading element of slaieri is to exact from the slue more 
than he reciives T\ere it not for its real or supposed 
profit in contributing to the pleasure comfort riches or 
dignit) of the master sometl ing be^ ond what slaves receive 
slai'ery would soon come to an end 
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where it hkctli him best; thou shalt not oppress km," Deut, 
sxxiii, 15, 16. Thia law teaches, that the mere voluntary 
escape of a servant from his master, was deemed sufficient 
presumptive evidence that he was oppressed in his master's 
service, and was, therefore, entitled to his freedom. The 
servant could not be subjected again to servitude without 
his consent H m" ht h th pi " wh" h h h uld 
dw 11 A d th 1 t h tl t h I It t 

P t t h f g I t tl p ( (T h 
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that stole a man, or sold Mm, or if he retained him, was con- 
demned to death. And no innocent heing, according to the 
Mosaic law, could be sold by another, or reduced to servi- 
tude of any kind contrary to his own choice. If, during the 
sis yeara' service, or less, as the case might be, the master 
of a Hebrew servant deprived him of an eye, a tooth, or 
the like, he forfeited all right to future service, so that the 
servant was to be free for his tooth's sake {Ex xi 26 "7 ) 
Thus, in the temporary and voluntary ud wh h wis 

allowed and sanctioned by God, wh n e he ma t« 
treated the servant with cruelty or injus h a c u a 

tion or injury of any member of his b dj h an by 

statute, was freed from any further servi and m 1 e 

fore, assert his freedom as his right. 

The foreigner who was oppressed h g ous er 
tude, might flee to the Israelites, who >y h law we o 
bound to receive and protect him, as appears from Deut. 
xxii, 15, 16, as well as from Lev. xix, 33, 34. According 
to the latter passage, the fugitive or sojourning stivinger 
should not be vesed or oppressed, but permitted "to dwell 
with them as one born among them." The Israelites were 
instructed " to love such as themselves," while at the same 
time they were reminded of their own oppressive servitude 
in Egypt, as a reason why they should love, and therefore 
treat kindly, every oppressed person. 

Now, the slave laios respecting fugitive slaves, and the 
practice under these laws, are in direct opposition to tlic 
laws and principles of the law of Moses, and, indeed, of the 
whole revealed will of God. While the laws of Moses 
rescued a Hebrew from service for maltreatment, and re- 
ceived and protected oppressed foieigners who fled to them, 
the slave laws and the practice under them do just the 
oppOMte. The oppressed slave can not be released from 
his service, for maltreatment where he resides ; and if he 
attempts to fly from oppression, he is pursued as a murderer 
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or notalile culprit, and has little or no protection wherever 
he mij fly to No crime in a slave is so great, in the view 
of a slaiehold r as that of running away from his master, 
though to 11 Old the ^rcitest possible oppression. We are 
comn andcd m fecnpture to love and assist our fellow-men 
when they are oppres ed jet, whoever assists a slave to 
escape fr m thu cruel bondage of slavery, is pronounced by 
sliie liws and slavnli Iders as guilty of the greatest crime, 

If the shve however oppressed with poor and scanty 
fjod with inadequate clothing and shelter, with stripes and 
mutilation or the like attempts to escape to a land of 
freedom he is ^t once denounced as an outlaw. If sus- 
pect d of havin^ an intenti n to escape, he is watched with 
sleepiest ^ig lance If he makes the attempt to flee, he is 
pursued bj daj and by ni^ht. Blood-hounds are or may 
Ve set on his track Deadlj weapons are used to mutilate 
1 im if he cm not otherwise be taken. He is shot down as 
the commun enemj ff his i ce, if he can not otherwise be 
taken Experienced and professional hireling man-hunters 
ire dispatched after the fugitive from oppression, and he is 
kin bj stritagem if possible The entire newspaper press 

h ed to advertise the fugitive, and his description to tlie 
1 le I f uhl cly announced e\ery-where. High rewards are 
publ cly offered for his detection or delivery. When seized 
by force or b) fraud be is dragged, in chains and gagged, 
i the dominion of his maste He made an ej:a j I to 
the other shies often at the e pen o of 1 1 f e hut mos ly 
at lejst b} mutihtion and sci The wl p and the stocks 
cropping branding the c liar and a tho d d otl er stru 
n enta and methods of tort e are empl yed to complete 
tic temble eximple of pun hn ent for th cap tal oftense 
of running awaj from c uel oppress on Or perl aps the 
uimana^eabk retaken refugee after endun ^ sicl correc 
ton i, IS dfemed ncces y s n v to 1 t anspo t d for 
if ud old i tU t n h Id or ^ar pi 1 f n or 
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doomed to waste life in the rice swamps. But who can 



draw the picture of these enormities ! We can not do it. 
No one can do it. Who, by pen and ink, can portray the 
bloodthirsty hounds let loose on the innocent victim — the 
cruel master and overseer, and collected neighbors, with all 
deadly weapons shouldered, in hot pursuit — the negro- 
catcher in speed to win the prize, the hire of his damning 
labor — and then the bribed squire, and constable, and man- 
catcher in the free states on the scent of the fugitive — the 
common jails converted into slave barracoons? All these 
and a thousand more baffle description, and we must not 
attempt the fruitless endeavor. 

If the northern states wore really free, the slaves would 
soon escape into them, and slavery would soon become 
estinct by emigration. Is there liberty for the slave, at 
present, in any part of the United States? Certainly not. 
When he steps on the soil of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, or Iowa, he is still a slave. The man-stealer stiH 
pursHes him, and is aided in his work by the citizen and 
the laws of the free states, so called. It is true, we all 
say, "All men are created equal, and endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights: among which are 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness." And God said, 
"Thou shait not deliver to his master the servant which 
is escaped from his master unto thee." But we have cov- 
enanted with man-stcalers, and we can not obey God's laws. 

The following is from a Kentuckian, who was conversant 
with slavery: 

"In December of 1833, I landed at New Orleans, in the 

steamer W . It was after night, dark and nuny. The 

passengers were called out of the cabin, from the enjoyment 
of a fire, which the cold, damp atmosphere rendered very 
comfortable, by a sudden shout of ' Catch him — catch him — 
catch the negro.' The cry was answered by a hundred 
voices: 'Catch him— kill him.' 
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"After sUnding in the cold water f an h u the m 
erable being began to fail We obse ed b m g adually 
sinking — his voice grew weak and trem 1 us — jet he on 
tinued to curse! In the midst of h o ti s he utt ed 

broken sentences. ' I didn't steal the meat — I didn t steal 

m) master lives — master — master lives up the river [his 

■sonG began to gurgle in his throat, and he was so chilled 
tliat his teeth chattered audibly] — I didn't — steal — I didn't 

steal — my — my master — my — I want to see my master I 

didn't — no — my mas — you want — you want to. kill me — I 
didn't steal the—' His last words could just be heard as 
he sunk under the water. 

"During this indescribable scene, not one of the hundred 
that stood around made any effort to save the man til! 
he was apparently drowned. He was then dragged out, 
and stretched on the bow of the boat, and soon sufBcient 
means were used for his recovery. The brutal captain 
ordered him to be taken off his boat — declaring, with an 
oath, that he would throw him into the river again, if he 
was not immediately removed. I withdrew, sick and hor- 
rified with this appalling exhibition of wickedness. 

" Upon inquiry, I learned that the colored man lived some 
fifty miles up the Mississippi ; that he had been charged 
with stealing some article from the wharf; was fired upon 
with a pistol, and pursued by the mob, 

"In reflecting upon this unmingled cruelty— this insensi- 
bility to suffering and disregard of life, I exclaiined, 'Is 
there no flesh in man's obdurate heart!' One poor man, 
chased like a wolf by a hundred blood-hounds, yelling, 
Iiowling, and gnashing their teeth upon him, plunges into 
the cold river to seek protection! A crowd of spectators 
witness the scene, with all the composure with which a 
Roman populace would look upon a gladiatorial show. 
Not a voice heard in the sufferer's behalf. At length the 
powers of nature give way — the blood flows back to the 
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heart— the teetli chatter— the voice trembles and dies, 
while the victim drops down into liis grave. 

"What an atrocious system is that which leaves two 
millions of souls, friendless and powerless, hunted and 
chased, afflicted and tortured, and driven to di-ath, without 
ti e me J.ns of redress ' \ et such is tbi sj stem of sla^ erj ' 
(Jimes A Thome ) 

Occasion ill J irmed parties of wl itcs j,o m pursuit of 
them who miJie no sicrct of then determination to shoot 
down all that refusL to surrender — which thtj sometimes 
do In one nstance a nej,ro who was clos h pursued 
instcid f heedi g the order t» surrender widcd into a 
shallow pond be\ond the rej.ch f his pursuers refusing 
still to jield he wis shot thiou^h the heart by oni, of the 
partj This occurred ncnr Natchez but no nohce was 
taken tf it bj the cml authorities hut in this they were 
con istent for the citj patrols or ni^ht watch are allowed 
to do the same fh ng with impunitj though it is authorized 
bynohw 

" \nothpr mod= of capturing runaways s by blood 
hounds. Th s I 1 pe s larely done An i tdnce as 
related t me n Clator e unty Ms s pp A run 
awa} vas hea d a! ut the hou e n the nght The hound 
was put po ] IS tra \ and n tl e n or a^ was found 
■watcl n^ the d ad bodj of tl e ne^ Tl e dogs are 
trained to t! s ser ce wl I young V egro is directed 
to L, to the woods and sec 1 mself p n a tree 
Wl en suffie ent t e 1 as elapsed f r d ng th s the hound 
s put pon h tr k Tl p bla ks also are compelled to 
w or > them 1 11 t\ ej make th m the r mplacable enem es 
and t s common to meet w th do^s wh cl w 1! take no 
not ce of w h t & tl o gh ent re strange -s b t w 11 offer no 
black besde th house se ants to cnte tie >ard Cap 
tured runa aj s are confined m jail till cla med by their 
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owners. If they are not claimed within the time prescribed 
by law, they are sold at public sale, and in the meantime 
are employed as scavengers, with a heavy ball and chMn 
fastened to one of their ankles." (New York Evaagcliat, 
January 31, 1835.) 

In the CcnBtitution of the United States we have the 
following clause, which Las been assumed, by subsequent 
acts of Congress, as the basis on which were founded the 
statutes to arrest fugitive slaves: "No person held to 
service or labor in one state, under the laws thereof, 
escaping into another, shall, in consequence of any law 
therein, be discharged from such service or labor, but shall 
be delivered up on claim of the party to whom such service 
or labor may be due." (Art. iv, sec. ti, clause 3.) 

Claiming authority from this clause of the Constitution, 
an act of Congress was passed February 12, 1703, and is 
a- foil w ■ "Wl n a person held to labor in any of the 
I, t d St f on either of the territories on the north- 
t utl f the river Ohio, under the laws thereof, 

1 II P t J other of the said states or territories, 
th p n t wl m such labor or service may be due, his 
I, nt tt m y hereby empowered to seize or arrest 

h f f m 1 bor, and to take him or her before any 

J dg f th u t r district courts of the United Stat«s, 

d ng b n w thin the state, or before any magistrate 
of a county, city, or town corporate, wherein such seizure 
or arrest shall be made ; and upon proof to the satisfaction 
of such judge or magistrate, either by oral testimony or 
affidavit taken before and certified by a ma^strate of any 
such state or territory, that the person so seized or arrested 
doth, under the laws of the state or territory from which 
!ie or she fled, owe service or labor to the person claiming 
him or her, it shall be the duty of such judge or magistrate 
to give a certificate thereof to such claimant, his agents or 
23* 
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attorney, which shall be sufficient warrant for removing the 
said fugitive from labor to the state or territory from which 
he or she fled." 

For many years Pennsylvania has been the forum of most 
of the decisions respecting fugitive slaves. The records, 
however, are hut few, as most of the cases have occurred 
before justices of the peace, who have been generally the 
bribed allies of the slaveholders, as has been the case ia 
most of tiie free states bordering on the slave states. Judge 
Washington decided that the clause in the Cojistitution "did 
not extend to the case of a slave voluntarily carried by his 
master into another state, and there leaving him under the 
protection of some law declaring him free." The same 
judge also declared, " that the act of Congress applied 
exclusively to fugitive slaves, and not to those whom their 
masters themselves brought from one state to another." 
(See Stroud, pp. 1G6, 16T.) 

In 1826 the law of Pennsylvania was made more strin- 
gent, so that magistrates were not allowed to decide in 
cases of fugitives, but they were brought before the judges. 
But, as the certificiite of the judge is to be regiirdcd as 
conclusive evidence that the claimant may remove his 
captive to a land where his color is his condemnation, even 
in Pennsylvania groat injustice to colored persons may be 
perpetrated with impunity. But in those states where 
justices are the arbiters of law and of fact, man-stealing 
may be prosecuted under the cover of law. Indeed, thou- 
sands of free persons have been enslaved, under the pretext 
that they were fugitives from service or labor. 

No one who examines the subject can avoid perceiving 
that the laws of the United States, and of the slave states, 
and some of the free states, arc in direct opposition to the 
Mosaic code, in regard to those who escape from slavery. 
When the Hebrew was maltieated, his obhgation as a 
servant ceased ; although no Hebrew was allowed to be a 
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slave, according to the law of Moses, or (.be principles of 
the Bible. When an alien, or stranger, or one not of the 
Hebrew nation, among whom slavery, properly so called, 
prevailed, fled to the Hebrews, lie was to be received^ 
treated, and protected as a freomaii, at any risk. The 
reason was, that because slavery — that is, involuntary and 
hereditary seri-iee— was essentially and unavoidably sinful, 
no slavery could be allowed where the law of God gov- 
erned; and therefore it could not be tolerated among the 
Hebrews. Had real slavery existed in the Hebrew nation, 
by virtue of the Mosaic code, its practical effects would 
have been similar to those in our slave states, and in all 
other slave countries. But as long, and so far, as the 
Israelites observed their laws on servitude, tlie common 
atrocities and cruelties of slavery had no being. It was 
only when they violated their laws, that they practiced 
human oppression; for while God sanctioned and regulated 
several mild kinds of semtude among the Hebrews, for the 
benefit of the poor servants themselves, he most effectually 
prohibited every thing like slavery of anj kind He that 
stole or sold or retained a stolen man, was to be punished 
«itli death (Exodus \\i) And as these arc the three 
pnneipil modes of ciisla*cment— ^11 othtrs bemg reducible 
11 the'^e — and these were loibiddon, slavery was c\pre^sly 
prohibited under pain of dtath to e»ery individual of the 
Hi brew nation Poor persons might sell themaehes for a 
time but no Ilebrcn could sell another hiim-m bemg 
Wire the pnncipks ind statutes of the Mosaii, code mtro 
duced into the slase states, slavery could not live more than 
six years, or fifty at most, in their midst. Nay, were the 
regulations of the Mosaic code only in regard to the recep- 
tion of fugitive slaves, and the emancipation of Hebrews 
when maltreated, applied to the regulation of southern 
slaver}-, it could not exist any length of time under such 
regulations. 
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Then, is such an amount of positive wickedness and 
inhuman cruelty found in this single clianct^r of slavery, 
in regard (o fugitive slaves that no pen can di scribe them. 
Many well dispcsed ptrsons in the tree states bcciusc the 
laws suppfrted this harbarous conduct, ha\e silently o^er- 
looled the enormities But the progress of the bold and 
danDg effrontery of slai e catchers, and manifest kidnappers, 
has become so ghrmg and intolerihle that the general 
sentiments of our best men are directed to observe the clear 
sovereignty of the Mosaji, code over the oppressive laws of 
Congress and the slave states, lo legalize cnme, and 
throw around it the sanction of statutory enactments, is more 
wicked than to perpetrate It after it has been made lawful. 
Thus, the members of a legislature who would enact a law 
authoriaing theft and murder, would be more guilty than 
actual thieves and murderers. The former justify crime, 
and thus blot out all distinction between right and wrong; 
the latter merely commit the crime, when legalized, but 
attempt no justification of the offense. 

It has been said, as well it may, that "there are many 
benevolent slaveholders who would by no means pursue, as 
is commonly done, their fugitive slaves." This is admitted. 
But then their conduct is properly a protest against the 
sinfulness of slavery ; for this same capture of runaways is 
a part, and an essential part, of the system ; and therefore 
their conduct is a practical acknowledgment of the sinfulness 
of slavery. 

We might here bring under discussion several e:ipress 
prohibitions— such as " Thou shalt not kill ;" " Thou shalt 
not steal" — which slavery directly and grossly violates ; but 
we will consider these under the discussion on the ten com- 
mandments, of which they form a part. 

(6.) Many examples could here be ^ven in reference to 
fugitive slaves which would show, to the life, what slavery 
is. In this work vre have occasionally quoted instances of 
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the jracti.ll workings of tin s.-y'^tem Here v-c haie not 
room t> enlarge We wtU content ourselves with a mere 
I utlino of th steps ot treating, runawajs whii,h could be 
conbimcd bv hundreds or i.\ea thousands of exampks 
under ill or aioat of tlie Items 

First The vigilant caution obstivid to jie*ent running 
3>vaj 

'^ecfnd. Tlic pursuit of fuytivet,. 

Third. The blood-hounds, or other dogs, employed to 
find them. 

The profession of hunting men witli dogs seems to be 
still a business worth pursuing, as appears from the follow- 
ing advertisement, in the Sumner County (Ala.) Whig: 

"J^eciro i>(^s.— The undersigned having bought the entire 
pack of negro dogs— of the Hay and Allen stock— he now 
proposes to catch runaway negroes. His charge will be $3 
per day for hunting, and §15 for catching a runaway. He 
resides three and a half miles north of Livingston, near the 
lower Jones' Bluff road. Wiluam Gambel. 

"iVow 6 1845— Cw" 
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proclaimed to the world their own sin and shame. 
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CHAPTER II. 

SLAVERY VS. SCKIPTU 

Slavery is contrary to many plain Scriptural injunctions 
or commands ; or, in otlier words, lliere are duties enjoined 
in Scripture which can not be performed, except in direct 
opposition to tiie laws which establish slavery, and the 
practice under these laws. And, aa the violation of these 
commands is sinful, the system of slavery, which demands 
the violation of Scriptural command, and therefore prohibits 
the performance of Chiistian duties, must be chargeable 
with tlie sin. 

We furnish the following plain Scriptural command, 
which slavery violates, by preventing the performance of 
the duties enjoined in these commands or injunctions. 

1 Slavery is contrary to justice, or righteousness 

Justice IS, " suum cvique atlnbuens" "givmg to every one 
his own " Justice and nghteousnesa are one and the same 
Justice I- an eteinai and immutable principle, emanating 
from the perfections of God It is a prmciple ol right, in 
opposition to wrung On this ground Abraham made an 
appeal to Gud himself, who sust^ms the appeal to this 
general principle of right " Shall not the Judge of all the 
earth do right"" Genesis, x^iii, 25 It is not a conven- 
tionil agieement, usage, or custom Justice and injustice 
art not the same but, hke Mrtue and vice, the one is 
opposed to the other 

Now, slaiery is a iiolation of the pnnciplos of right, or 
justice Sla\eiy does not "give to each his own" It 
deprnes a man of his labor, oi, rather, it robs him of him- 
self, lus body and his soul Tbe Africans, as well as 
others, sprung from one common father, and were all ahke 
free They weie not en'-Uied for trime They weri- either 
stolen or taknn Mukntlj, and were Iherelori enslaied by 
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theft or forcibJe robbery. And what commenced by theft 
and robbery, is now continued by robbery or violence. 
Every new generation is now enslaved by a fresh act of 
violence. As all are born free, and children, as sooa as 
born, are enslaved, the violence or robbery, by law, is 
repeated in the case of every child, whose mother is a slave. 
Every child of a skve mother is robbed at its birth, by an 
overt act of injustice, considered by all people as the greatest 
wrong that could be inflicted. 

2, Slavery is contrary to the great law of love. 
This law was given to the Hebrews in the following 
words: "Thou shaJt love thy neighbor as thyself: 1 am 
the Lord," Lev. six, 18. By neighbor every man U 
meant ; for the same injunction is given in regard to slmn- 
fftn. Oer.e 34) And the word neighbor ,s evplamed by 
"another man," (Lev ix, 10, and Romans jiii, 8} And 
this law of lose is repeated in the New Tef,tament by our 
Loid, {Matt XII., 39,) and most peremptorily enji.med by 
thf apostles "Chanty for love] is kmd," 1 Cor xm, 4. 
"Loie workcth no ill to his neighbor" The law of love 
ctrtainlj, iherefoie, requirca three things 

Tlie law of love requires us to ai t justly towani all 
men Hence, it requi.es masttrs to render to their serv- 
ants a j'ist equivalent for their ser\ices But sla»ery 
reluscs to do this, and justice demands, that the servants 
•^hali be the dispostn, of (heir services by an agreed price. 
But slutiy knows nothing of this Scriptural mode of re- 
quiting ffr 1(8 code fixes on the person whj must serve, 
and the amount of service to be rendered and demands no 
equu tient but on the contrary refuses it or leaves it op- 
tional mth th master to ds is he pleases 

This law of love is kind. It teaches to do good to aU. 
If we love our neighbor, we will endeavor to promote his 
happiness and do him good. It certainly can not he doinjy 
hmi good to seize on him, and his property, and his family. 
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and appropriate all to ourselves. But it is useless to speak 
of slavery as a sj-atem of good to tLe slaves. This was 
never pretended as tlie cause why they were brought from 
Africa ; nor is it the plea lield forth in the slave laws. Nor 
b the good of the slaves, in any degree, the object in view 
by the slave system. Slavery aims at the good, the profit, 
the benefit of the master, and at nothing else; for the 
recent plea of slaveholders, when pressed by argument, of 
keeping slaves for their good, is nothing more than an insult- 
"1? aggravation of the known and undeniable sinfulness of 
slavery. It is preposterous to suppose that it is doing good 
to liuraan beings to treat them as slaves, when this treat- 
ment is an organized system of wrong and injury, from 
beginning to end. If we love our neighbor, we shall feel 
an interest in promoting his happiness. If we love him in 
a great degref , we shall fee! a proportionate interest in pro- 
moting liis happiness. If we love liim as ourselves, we 
shall take the ssme delight in his happiness that we do in 
our own. Our love to our children leads us to accord to 
them all the rights and privileges of men, when they arrive 
at a proper age. If we love the children of others as we 
ought, we will accord them all the privileges of men, 
when they arrive at maturity. True love to them would 
never enslave them from their birth, or refuse them full 
liberty when they are of full growth, or treat them as 
slaves are treated from birth to maturity, witliout education, 
oi- the common privileges of minors or apprentices. 

The law of love prohibits every species of ill to our 
neighhor. Love worketh no ill to his neighbor. That 
slavery is a positive injury to his neighbor can not be denied ; 
and therefore it must be opposed to the law of love. And 
what is slavery but a series of injuries to the slave from his 
birth to his grave ? As to father, be is not permitted to have 
any. His mother is merely his nurse, to rear bim for the 
masf(H-, as tlie dam rears the young for its owner. In 
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tender youth iio lesson of moral rel gious or intellectual 
instruction are communicated tl er tha those necessary to 
1 ko 1 m a profitible pece ot p ojortj to 1 s mailer as 
1 lab 1 us drudge n all after ] f W hen com to mitu 
r t; he is then th marketable commod ty ot h & owner to 
bo soid or kept at hird kbor as tl me c est mat of 
doll rs and nts w 11 ileuht and noth ^ els If 1 e 
has a n fe at all e en for a tm e si e mu t be und tl e 
confr 1 of anotl r and a separat on may tale pla e any 
mon ent H s ch Idre are sold before h b eyes to the 
1 ghest bidder whose faces i e w 11 ne er see aga n It 
superannuated old a^e i nders h n unit lor labor then h s 
mast r wl o has be n r bb n^, h n from hts b rtl a to be 
the only arbiter and dispenser of his food, raiment, and all 
earthly supplies. 

If it be said that some keep slaves for their good, we 
reply, that this can not be allowed as to the system in 
general. The system is chargeable with all we bring against 
it. And in regard to particular cases, we reply, that to 
treat them for their good, well- instructed love would teach 
their release from their degraded condition; because far 
more would be beneSfed than injured by it, and the 
benefits would be far greater than the injuries. And, as one 
indiiidual can not be held in slavery for his real benefit, 
without exposing another, or many, to be held in slavery to 
Lis injury, then Christian charity would dictate to keep none 
in siavery. 

No conscientious, duly-informed man, will consider him- 
self entitled to use the services of another, because he has 
power over them, without rendering to him an equivalent. 
And there can be no equivalent, in food, clothing, comforts, 
or even money, rendered to a man which can be an equiva- 
lent to him for liis own self, or his personal liberty and 
ownership in himself, and bis rightful ownersliip in his wife 
and children. The law of love requires the master to 
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regard the relation between himself and his slaves a 
tion which is in itself sinful, and therefore to be c 
without the least delay which the case will admit. 

3. What is called "the golden rule" is ia direct opposi- 
tion to slav,er^'. "Therefore, all things whatsoever ye would 
that men should do to you, do ye even so to thera : for this 
is the law and the prophets," Matt, vii, 12, 

The following is the exposition of St. Augustine on this 
"This is the sum of the law and the prophets, 
e are to learn by this principle, Whatsoever you desire 
to he done to you., do the same to another; and whatsoever yoa 
are unwilling to he done to you, you should not do to another. 
You are not willing that others should deprive you of life, 
your wife, your good name, your wealth, etc.; therefore do 
not take these from others, but preserve and cherish them." 
(See Corn, a Lapide in Matt, vii, 13.) 

Or take the exposition of Cornelius a Lapide, a distin' 
guished Roman Catholic commentator, who wrote in 1685, 
and who certainly gives an impartial view of the text. 
The sense is as follows ; namely, "'Whatsoevei I have here- 
tofore said concerning loving our neighbor and of giving of 
alms, all these things arise from this first dictate of nature ; 
and the first principle of moral philosophy depends on this 
principle of equity — that whatsoever you will to be done to 
you, do the same to otiicrs; and whatsoever you aro un- 
willing to suffer from others, you should not inflict on 
another," (A Lapide in Matt, vii, 12.) 

Take the exposition of the sober Doddridge on the text: 
"Animated by the goodness of God, you should study to 
express your gratitude for it by your integrity and kindness 
to your fellow-creatures, treating them, in every instance, 
as you would think it reasonable to he treated by them, if 
you were in their circumstances and they in yours; for this 
is, in effect, a summary and abstract of all the human and 
social virtues recommended in the moral precepts of the 
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law and tin pi phets, and it was one of the greatest ends 
of both to bnng men to this equitable and amiable temper," 
ISo hw of holy Scnpture is of more binding force than 
tins It does not allow one human being to tyrannize over 
onotliei The foUonmg observations will place this in a 

(1 ) No one under the influence of this rule ever made a 
man a sla^c. Slavery could not originate under the exer- 
cise of this rule. No one would think he is doing that 
to another which he is willing to be done to himself, in 
violently dragging a human being from Africa, and then 
selling him, or even buying such a man. Nor can he, 
guided by this rule, seize the newly-born infant, and thus 
commence a course of violence which may last for life, 

(2.) And as slavery could not originate under the guid- 
ance of this rule, so it could not be continued under it. 
This rule is at variance with exacting unrequited labor from 
another, feeding him with coarse or scanty food, clothing 
him poorlv, preventing him from reading the Bible, or the 
Uke. 

(3.) As no one would willingly subject himself or his 
children to the operation of slave laws, he would never 
subject others to the operation of these laws, if guided by 
this rule. 

(4.) None, under the fair operation of this law, would 
ever continue to hold others in slavery; for no man would 
be willing to be treated as a slave, and, therefore, by con- 
sidering himself as in the place of the slave, he could never 
treat him as he would be unwilling to be treated. No man 
can hold an innocent person in involuntary servitude without 
violating the Savior's law of love. Nothing could induce 
the slaveholder to take the place of his slaves; therefore, 
he does not do to them as he would have them do to bim. 
No man desires slavery. All men desire freedom. "If 
thou mayest be free, use it rather." The desire of freedom 
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irmy allow the slave to read the Bible, or others to read it 
for him ; and yet he may not allow any such rights to remain 
to the slave. What right has any man to such p<mer? 
Tlie very possession of power to punish as a crime the 
duties and charities of life, is a restriction on the liberty of 
others to treat that slave as a man and a neighbor. No 
master allows the free discharge of the duties of huraaq 
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brotliocJiood ; and, indeed, no odc can allow it without 
ceasing to bo a slaveholder. 

(6.) The force of this law of human brotherhood is 
evaded by the false sentiment, that length of possession is 
considered by the laws as conferring right. But as a human 
being can not, without the greatest injustice, be seized as 
property, he can not, without equal wrong, he held and 
used as such. The wrong, in the first seizure, consists in 
the deprivation of rights and infliction of wrongs. The 
duration of these wrongs, and even the increase of them 
by continuance, only aggravates the evil. 

It is true that the length of possession, in some cases, 
may give a right where the goods were acquired by unlaw- 
ful means. This may be the case in two respects: First, 
when the goods were such as could lawfully be applied to 
individual use. Kow, a man can not be held thus as prop- 
erty. The African on his own shore is a man, who by 
nature has a right to be free. The same right he has here 
and elsewhere. All men who are slaves are stolen property, 
and the use of them as property is wrong, and can never be 
right. Secondly, the difficulty of determining who is the 
original owner, and of unsettling all property, may sanction 
the mere possessor of lawful property to hold it. But tliis 
can not be the case in slavery; the proprietor of man can 
not he rendered doubtful by lapse of time ; the true owner 
of every human being is himself. No brand on the slave 
was ever so conspicuous as that mark which God has set 
on every man. Every man owns himself, and none other 
does own him except by gross wrong and injustice. Hence, 
no right accrues to the master from the length of the wrong 
ivhich has been done to the slave. 

(T.) It may be asked here, is it lawful for a slave to 

desire the master who has purchased him, to liberate him 

by undergoing the loss of the purchase money? We 

answer that this is a lawful desire ; because none have a 

24* 
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servant wlio fled from his master was permitted to do so, 
and was entitled to his freedom. (Deut. xxiii, 15-17.) All 
boud-servants, hirelings, and sojourners among the Jews 
had all the profits arising from their lands, every seventh 
year. (Lev. xiv, 1-7.) 

It is, therefore, plain, that although there was servitude 
among the Jews, and although they had bondmen and 
bondmaids, they had no slaves among them. And all their 
laws concerning the servitude allowed, were in accordance 
with the law of reciprocal love and brotherhood. But such 
is not American slavery, for the law of reciprocal love 
would prevent its existence, and the application of it would 
soon utterly overturn it wherever it does exist. 

(9 ) The teaching in the prophets, the same in character 
with tho-ie ot Mose= were also hostile to slavery, and that, 
too, actordin.,' to the principle of our Savior's golden rule 
of practical lo*e Is cot this the fast that I have chosen? 
to loosp the hands of wickedness, to undo the heavy burdens, 
and tD let the oppressed go free, and that ye break every 
yoke' Isa hm b 

We furnish the foUowhig practical instance of the work- 
ing of the golden rule. A Mrs. Magruder, a lady of our 
acquaintance, who resides in Kentucky, twelve miles above 
Newport, was a member of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Her husband, during his lifetime, owned a number of slaves. 
Most of them, during her husband's life, were disposed of 
to those who took them to the south. Mrs. Magruder had 
■jne young man left. She was a devoted member of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church for many years, la 1845, 
nhen the subject of slavery came especially under consid- 
eration, she became convinced of the sinfulness of the sys- 
ti^m, and her duty to make reparation as far as in her power. 
Tiie slaves formerly sold were now beyond her reach. She 
accordingly emancipated her young man, and gave him fifty 
acres of valuable land. A neighbor of hers, who had 
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joined the Church South, expostulated with her. He 
thought it strange that she now, in her old age, had changed 
her course from what it had been. She replied, that if she 
bad been doing wrong all her days till then, it was now full 
time for her to change heii course and do better. He ob- 
served, that it was no harm to retain the negroes as slaves, 
as slavery was better for them than freedom. To this she 
replied as follows: "Brother, whenever you can believe it 
to be right that another should handcuff you so, [placing 
her hands across at the wrists,] and handcuff your wife and 
children, and then sell you all to separate masters, so that 
you should never see each other again, hut spend your days 
in slavery— whenever you can truly say that all this would 
be right in reference to you, your wife, and children, then 
tell me slavery is right, but not before." This was enough. 
Her neighbor had no answer which he could give. And 
Mrs. Magruder's argument, founded on our Savior's golden 
rule, will silence every slaveholder. No man ever met it, 
and no man ever will. 

And the operation of this rule on every heart would be 
the same as it was on Mrs. Magruder's, were it received as 
it ought. With thousands it has prevailed, as might be 
shown from the many tens of thousands of emigrants now 
in the free states, who, under the solemn convictions of the 
wrongs and sinfulness of slavery, left the re^ons of op- 
pression, and sought new homes in states where slavery has 
no esistence. The witnesses on this list may be called 
leffion, heoause they are many. 

4. Slavery must be criminal, because it supersedes and 
necessarily excludes the duty of showing mercy to the 

The Scripture makes it the duty of all, according to their 
abilities, to help the poor; "He that hath mercy on the 
poor, happy is he," Prov. liv, 21. "He that honoreth his 
Maker hath mercy on the poor," Prov. siv, 31. "He that 
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lialfi pity on the poor lendcth to the Lord," Prov. six, 17, 
And tliis pity does not consist of verbal expressions of 
compassion, but also in acts of reUef. (James ii, 15.) 

But there is no class of persons so poor as slaves. And 
ihey are innocently poor; for their poverty has not been oc- 
casioned bj their own misconduct, but by unjust laws and 
arbitrary powers. If, then, slaveholders are justifiable in 
keeping their slaves in the most abject poverty and bondage, 
they can be under no obligation, by the law of God, to help 
the less poor and t!ie less innocent. And if slaveholders 
are exempt from helping the poor in their distress, all othera 
must be equally exempted ; for one moraJ law equally binds 
all men ; therefore, if slavery bo right, all acts of charity 
to the poor may be neglected. 

Besides, slaves are doubly poor. They are not only 
wanting in tempora] supplies, in common with all other poor 
persons, but, as slaves, they are additionally poor in intel- 
lectual and religious privileges. The want of mental cul- 
ture is the greatest of all wants, because it affects the 
eternal state of ite subjects. Therefore, to aid the poor 
and needy heathen in different parts of the world, where 
tlic greatest poverty is a want of the knowledge of Christ, 
claims the attention of the enlightened and wealthy citi- 
zens of our country more than the poor in worldly sub- 
stance. Now, if it be right for slaveholders to keep men 
as slaves, and, therefore, to keep them in bondage and igno- 
rance, it can not be their duty to undergo the expense 
of sending the Gospel to the heathen. Consequently, to 
ask slaveholders to contribute to missions at all, is an insult 
to them, and a condemnation of their conduct. 

5. Slavery is opposed to the command, "Children, obey 
joiir parents in the Lord: for this is right. Honor tliy 
father and mother, which is the first commandment with 
promise," Eph. vi, 1, 2. "Children, obey your parents in 
all things ; for this is well-pkasing unto the Loid," Col. ili, 20. 
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Slavery, also, is opposed to the command to parents, 
which enjoin on them the duty of instructing, exercising 
discipline over, and controlling their own children: "And, 
ye fathers, provoke not your children to wi'ath ; hut bring 
them up in the nurture [discipline] and admonition [instruc- 
tion] of the Lord," Eph. vi, 4. "But if any provide not 
for his own, and especially for those of his own house, 
[or kindred,] he hath denied the faith, and is worse than an 
infidel," 1 Tim. v, 8. 

Thus, children are commanded to "obey their parents lu 
all things " — " to obey them in the Lord." And parents are 
commanded to discipline and inslrucl their children, and to 
provide for them the means of subsistence. 

Slavery teaches, demands, and, by directly invading the 
divine law, secures, that the child is the property of the 
master, and that his parents have no control over him. The 
master displaces the father and mother from the place 
wliere God assigned them, and takes their place. The 
father of the slave child has no command of his time, so 
that he can instruct his children, exercise discipline over 
them, or even pray with them. He can make no provision 
for his family. 

Slave children can not obey their parents. Slavery does 
not permit them to do so. The master entirely controls the 
children, and directs how their time and labor are to be 
regulated. The children are depnved of all interest in 
their parents. They are not permitted to obey their parents 
during their minority, or to assist them when they arrive' at 
manhood. The daughter has no right to obey her mother, 
nor aEbibt her in any thing, except as the master may see 
fit to permit. 

As neither slave parents nor children have any rights at 
all, because they are mere goods and chattels, it is impos- 
sible they should obey the positive injunctions as heretofore 
quoted. According to the laws and customs of slavery, 
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sla\e parents have no n^hts or duties it ill over or m rela 
ti n to their children nor ha* e thp children any rights or 
duties in relation to thiii parents AtcordingU they 
seldom exercise or attempt to exerci e anj such nghts or 
duties Ihey are usually separated or sfld fiom eai-h 
ctler forever as the wants or wishes of the masters miv 
illf r 
Let us now see how the prictt e !■, in tin s)stem of 
■.Uvery by presentmg a few examples of the actual work 
111^ f slavery 

Here is a tnin a sla e t d dn n b f t, him two 
bojs with a hickon at k a d a -j hid under his 

ATm At a little dist n th m her w th hains on her 
wrists, stretching out ] 1 and t d th I ttle babe ; hut 
is prevented, because a t n m 1 Id h while she 
endeavors to follow h h k n h b and her sobbing 
boys. The owner, who sold the two boys and child, stands 
calmly, unmoved, smoking a cigar, while the overseer holds 
the mother by mere might, and the trader whips off the 
boys and carries with him the screaming child, while the 
agonizing mother is kept for her good qualities as a breeder. 
A trader was about to start from Louisville, Kentucky, 
witii one hundred slaves for New Orleans. Among them 
were two women, with infants at the breast. Knowing 
that these infants would depreciate the value of the mothers, 
the trader sold them f d 11 h. Another mother 

was separated from he k 1 Id b ut four or five years 
old. Her anguish was {, t tl t 1 e sickened and died 
hefore reaching her de t t 

Mr. Birney gives th f II rrative, which affords 

only mere specimens of eier} daj OLCUirences in slave com- 

" Not very long ago, in Lincoln county, Kentucky, a 
female slave was sold to a southern slaver, under most 
afflicting circumstances. She had at her breast an infant 
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boy three months old. The slaver did not want the child on 
any terms. The master sold the mother, and rt-tained the 
child. She was hurried away immediately to the depot at 
Louisville, to be sent down the river to the southern market. 
The last news my informant had of her wt^ that sho was 
fjing stcl, m the most miserable condition, her breasta 
lia\mg risen, inflamed -indi«ji(f[i 

'Dunn^ the ninter, j,t KashiiUe a sla\er ms dnvintr 
his tram of fellow beings down to the landing to put them 
on hoaid a steamboat, bound lor Nt,w Orlcin-, A mother 
among them, having an infant of ifaout ten months old to 
CJ.rrj in her arms could not keep pice with the rest The 
Blaicr waited till she came up to where he was standing; 
he snatched it from her arms., and h mding it oicr to a 
person who stood by, made him a pyesent of it The 
mother bereft in a smsk moment of her last comfort was 
driven on without delaj to the boat 'On the side of the 
oppressor was power but she had no comforter (See 
Antislaiei-j Rccoid, vol i pp 51, 52) 

In Maiion countj JJissouii a ne^no trader was not long 
ago, making up a droie for tht. Red nver countrj lie 
purchased twD little boja of a planter They wert to be 
taken awaj thi next daj How did the mothet of the 
children feel ' To prevent her interference, she was chamed 
in jn out house In the night she contnied to get loose, 
took an ai proceeded to the place where Jiir [jes Jier] 
boj s slept and severed their heads from their bodies ' She 
then put an end to her own existence Tin. negro trader 
and planter quarreled and went to law about the jnite' 
(Ibid , p 07 ) 

C Shvpry IS in opposition to so^etal e\prtss comminds 
of hoh Scnplure addressed to husbands and whos 

On this btid we quote the ftllowing Scnptnrcs ' The 
buid of the woman is the man, I Cor xi, 3 " Wives, 
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submit )'oursel es unt jour own husbands, as unto the 
Lord. For the h stand s the head of the wife, even as 
Christ is the 1 ead of the Church; and he is the savior of 
the body. Therefore as the Church ia subject unto Christ, 
so let the wives be to tlieir own husbands in every thing. 
Husbands, love your wives, even as Christ loved the Church, 
and gave himself for it," Eph. v, 22-25. " So ought men 
to love their wives as their own bodies. He that loveth bis 
wife loveth himself," verse 28. "For this cause shall a 
man leave his father and mother, and shall be joined unto 
his wife, and they two shall be one flesh. Let every one 
of you in particular so love his wife even as himself, and 
the wife see that she reverence her husband," verses 31, 33. 
(See also Titus ii, 4 ; 1 Peter in, 1 ) 

Because slaves are property, they may be bought and 
sold like other property ; and hence the code of slavery 
knows nothing of the relation of husband and wife, and 
therefore pays no attention to its pnvikges, obligations, or 
duties. For, as in procuring slaves originally, whether by 
conquest of war, kidnapping, or purchase, there is no regard 
paid to the relation of husband or wife, parent or child, so 
also in holding slaves, according to the slave code, no regard 
is had to the relation of husband or wile. All the laws of 
slavery are founded on the principle — no husband, no wife, 
no parent, no child. The master and the slave are the only 
names known to slavery. And when any benevolent 
persona, under the promptings of conscience or the plainest 
dictates of humanity, refuse to separate husbands and 
wives, they act in direct opposition to the first principles of 
the slave code, and in spite of its demands 

The master may entirely forbid marriage, or may dissolve 

it at pleasure. And if the master sometimes may have the 

will to respect marriage, the slue uide, with its iron hand, 

prevents the execution of his purpose. Slaves, like other 

25 
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property, may be taken by execution, sold for dubt, and 
may, therefore, fall into the hands of the highest bidders, 
who may drive them to distant parts of the comitry, and 
separate them without reference to marriage obligations. 
When they fall into the hands of heirs, the same fate awaits 
them ; and, indeed, many willfully execute the laws, and sell 
husbands and wives to different purchasers, without regard 
to the marriage state. 

But, even when the husband and wife are not separated 
from each other, there are duties and privileg-es belonging 
to husbands and wives, which slavery seta aside. From the 
texts we have quoted, we learn that wives are bound "to 
suhmit themselves to their own husbands, as unto the Lord ;" 
"to be subject to their own husbands in every thing;" "to 
reverence her husband." While the husband is the "head 
of the wife," he is " to love his wife ;" " to love her as him- 
self." Now, slavery pays no regard to these requirements. 
The master, not the husband, possesses the supreme au- 
thority over both husband and wife. The master, too, can 
enforce obedience to his commands by any mode of punish- 
ment he sees fit to adopt, with the eicepfjon of life and 
limb; and even over these his power estends, if he takes 
away the life, or breaks the limb, provided it is not done in 
the presence of white persons. The power of the master 
over the slave wife extends lo the employment of time, her 
food, clothing, domestic arrangements, her habitation, her 
comfort, Tlie wife can not attend to her sick hushand, nor 
the husband to his sick wife, except as the master may 
allow it. 

As to the practice in this matter, we are at no loss to 
ascertain it. Most southern papers contain standing adver- 
tisements of slave-dealers, offering "cash and the highest 
price for likely young negroes, of both sexes, from twelve 
to twenty-five." These can not be had without tearing 
asundtr fimihes. As a coupli' of specimi'n'!, we give the 
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following from the great numbers of such as appear 
constantly in the southern papers: 

" Two hundred and fifty dollars J-^arari^.— Absconded 
from my estate in Goochland county, (Dovtr,) in August 
last, slave Washisgios, very active and sprightly. He was 
purchased of Mr. Lane's estate in January, 1836, at George's 
tavern, in Goochland ; had been & waterman in James river 
for several years; is well known, and has a wife and other 
relations about Columbia and Cartersville, where it is be- 
lieved he may now be found. I will pay a reward of SlOO 
for his delivery to my manager, Dover, $50 if secured in 
any jail in Virginia, so that I may get him again, or ^250 
if taken out of the state and restored to me. 

" JoHK Heth, Bichmond P. O. 
"January 30, \SSl." 

"Twenfy-fi.ve dollm-s reward. — Ran away, my man 
Charles. His wife was carried off in April last by Mr. 
William Kdwards, of Mississippi, The above reward, etc. 
"William Jones, 
Of Lambandy Orove, Meckleiihury, Va. 
"Septemher 23, 1836." 

In the skveholding states, while droves of slaves are 
collecting for the more southern market, the public prisons 
are frequently crowded with parents and children, and hus- 
bands and wives, to be disposed of in the south to any 
purcliaser. A petition, in former years, was presented lo 
the Kentucky Legislature against this inhuman practice, 
and rejected. The following is a description of a drove, 
collected and driven by Stone and Kmningham, of Bourbon 
county, Kentucky. The description is from the pen of the 
Rev. James H. Dickey, a pious and impartial Presbyterian 
minister, who met the drove before it entered Paris, Ky,: 

"In the summer of 1822, as 1 returned with my family 
from a visit to the Barrens of Kentucky, I witnessed a scene 
such as I never witnessed before, and such as 1 hope never 
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to witness again. Having pass B 

county, Ksiiitucky, the sound o m 

ground, attracted my attentio 

the flag of my country waving S is 

meet a mihtaty pjirade, I dro as 

road ; and, having gained the 

ered, I suppose, about forty b m 

after the following manner : E m S 

and they were arranged in ran in A p 

forty feet long, the size of a fi d 

between the two ranlts, to wli rt 

wluch connected with the han uff B m 

suppose, about thirty women, 

tied liand to hand. A Golem ut 

tenance, and the dismal silcD 

was interrupted onlj by the 

if to add insult to mjurj tl 

nished with a Molm apiece t d 

mented with i-ookades whdp te d 

republican flag cained bj a h fans 

may have mist iken some pun rr m 

' my soul was '.icl,' mj feelings ra 

As a man, I sympathized w ff man 

CJiristian, I mourned over the ra G h 

law; and, as a repuhlkun, I fe fl 

my beloved country thus ins 

exclaiming of the lordly drive g 

side, 'Heaven will curse tha m h 

traffic, and the government th ro m p 

sued my journey till evening 

When I mentioned the scene I had witnessed. Ah. cned 

my landlady, 'that is my brother.' From her I learned 

that his name is Stone, of Bourbon county, Kentucky, in 

partnership with one Kinningham, of Paris ; and that a few 

days before he had purchased a negro woman from a man 
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m Hioholai county %hr pafu^d to go with him he at 
IcmptBd k c mpel her but ,he defended herself Without 
farther ceremonj he stepped back and by a blow on the 
side of her head »ith the but ot his whip biought hei to 
the ground he tied her and d«.,c her oft I learned 
farther that besides the dro.e I had .ecu there were about 
thirty shut up m the Pam pnsou for safe keeping to be 
added to the compan; an I that they were deagncd for 
the Orleans market And to this they are doomed for no 
other crmc than that cf a black skin and curled loeka 

' Ah rae, what wish can prosper or what prayer, 

For merchants rich in cargoes of despair ? 

Who drive a loathsome traffic, guage and span. 

And buy tJre muscles and the bones of man.' (Cowper) 
"Shall I not visit for these things, saith the Lord? shall 
not my soul be avenged on such a nation as this? 
"But I forbear, and subscribe myself yours, 

"Jambs H. Dickbt. 

"Sepkmfier 30, 1824," 

The following is the testimony of the Key. A. Kankin, a 
Tennesseean by birth and education, and brother of Eev 
John Sankin, so well known for his strong antislavery feel- 
ings. The speech was delivered in Pittsburg, in 1835, 
Mr. Eankin said; 

"But we are told, 'Yon ,,t the north know nothing of 
slavery-why meddle with what you do not understand?' 
Sir, we do know what slavery is. It is usurped author- 
ity— a system of legahzed oppression. If we could show 
what is this moment transpiring in tho land of slavery, 
every bosom in this house would thrUl with horror. I will 
stale a ease: A miaister of the Gospel owned a female 
slave, whose husband was owned by another man in the 
same neighborhood. The husband did something supposed 
to be an offense sufficient to justify his master in selling 
him for the southern market. As he started, his wife 
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obtained leave to visit him Slii took her final lea^ e of luni, 
and started to return to htr m<ifcttr's Louse She wtnt a 
few sti;ps, ind. ictumed and embraced him again, and then 
started the second time to go to hei mjatei's housi., but 
the feehngi, of hei heait overcame her, and she tumid 
about and embraced him the third time Again she en 
deavored to bear up under the hea^y trial, and return, but 
it was too ranch for her— ^he hdd a soman's huirt Slie 
returned the fourth time, embiated hei husband, aJid turned 
about — A MAMAc To judije what slavery is, we must 
place oursehLS in the condition of the slave Who that 
has a wife, nho that has a husband, tould endure foi a 
moment the thought of sucit a /.eparaUun ' Take another 
case A company of slave dcaleis weie passing thiough 
Louisiille with a drove of slaves of all clasaes and descnp 
tions Among them weic many mothers with infants m 
their arms These often became troublesome to the drivers : 
and in this case, in order to get rid of the trouble, the inhu- 
man monsters severed the cords of maternal affection, and 
took these infants, from three to five months old, and sold 
tbem in the streets of Louisville, for what they couid get. 
Do we know nothing of slavery? Can we shut our eyes to 
such facts as these, which are constantly staring us in tlic 
face?" (See Antislai-ery Record, vol. i, p. 81.) 

1. Slavery is at variance with those commands in holy 
Scripture which enjoin the propagation of knowledge by 
some, and the receiving of it by others. We arc com- 
manded to " search the Scriptures," John v, 39. But slavery 
utterly prohibits the slaves from obeying it. For no slave 
is permitted to read, under the severest penalties; nor is 
any one permiited to instnict him, under similar penalties. 
We are commanded to " prove all things, hold fast that 
which is good," 1 Thcss. v, 21. It is impossible to obey 
this command in its letter or spirit, to any extent, unless 
he has the possession and use of all his natural rights. 
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personal security, personal liberty, and piivate property, in 
their fullest extent; that is, unless he is a free moral agent. 
Slavery effectually prohibits the slaves from obeymg such 
commands. 

Indeed, the religion of heaven, whether in its Jewish or 
Christian edition, is a great system of light and knowledge. 
And its tendency and design are to inculcate knowledge 
among all classes of mankind. It brings down none from 
a state of intellectual and moral elevation ; while its great 
work is to r^se all to vb-tue and knowledge. The state of 
slavery is, therefore, in direct hostility to the commands 
and, indeed, provisions contained in holy Scripture, the end 
of which is to enlighten mankind; while slavery prohibits 
all this, and by this means sets itself up agmnst God, his 
light and his trutli. 

8. It is the dutif of the slave to aim at freedom. "Ait 
thou called being a servant? care not for it ; but if thou 
mayest be made free, use it rather. Ye are bought with a 
price; he not ye the sen-ants of men," 1 Cor. vii, 21, 23, 
Here it is declared, that freedom is preferable to slavery; 
and yet, that the deliverance of the soul from sin is of greater 
importance than civil freedom. Yet, the command is clear, 
(i Xai iui-aoat — if tliov, maytst, or, rather, if thou canst, if 
tkou art able to become free — that if it was in the power of 
the slave to become free, he was to avail himself of the 
' privilege. If the laws or his master set him free — if he 
could purchase his freedom, or some one do it for him— if 
in any way, not sinful, he could become free — he was to 
avail himself of the advantage. The command in the 
23d verse, "be not ye the servants of men," is equally 
plain. There are no such commands uttered in regard to 
the relations of husband and wife, parent and child, as are 
here given in regard to slavery. No one is thus urged to 
dissolve the marriage relation. No such commands are 
given to relieve children from obedience to their parents, or 
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to exempt parents from bringing up their children in the 
discipline and instruction of the Lord, and of providing 
temporal supplies for them. 

It is, therefore, an error to mmntain that the relation 
between master and slave is of the same obligation as the 
relation between child and parent, husband and wife, master 
and servant. The relation between master and servant is a 
voluntary one, founded in the necessities of mankind, and .is 
mutually beceficial to both. But slavery is a perversion of 
just servitude. Slavery originates in robbery and violence, 
and is continued by acts of injustice and violence, and can 
not exist without the infliction and endurance of the greatest 
wrongs. Servitude is the voluntary act of the person who 
serves. God sanctions voluntary servitude, but he never 
did and never can sanction slavery ; because they are essen- 
tially different in their origin, and in their nature, and in 
their results. The one is formed by the mutual agreement 
of the employer and employed, for a stipulated considera- 
tion, and for the mutual benefit of each; while the other 
is an act of theft or of robbery on the one part, and of cruel 
divestment of rights, and infliction of wrongs on the other 
part. The servant is free; the slave is not free. The 
servant haa wages ; the slave has no wages. The children of 
the servant are free, while the children of the slave follow 
the condition of tlie mother. In short, slavery originated 
in sin, is continued by sin, and ends in the constant involve- 
ment of sin to the very last.* 

None who are duly enlightened on slavery will ever con- 
tend, except sophistieally, that the relation of parent and 
child, of husband and wife, of master and servant, are the 
same with, or even similar to, the relation between the 
master and slave. This is put beyond all doubt, by Judge 

" See Cornelius a Lapide on 1 Cor. vli, 24, where the curious 
exposition of Clirysostom and others are referred to. Also the 
decisions of Constantino ad Concilium Toletani, iv c, 64, 
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Ruflin of North Cirolina m hia dLCisinn of the caae The 
State ji« Mann He luthontatn tly decides as foUows 

riie estabhbhed habits and unifrrm practice of the 
country in this respect are the hest evidence ot the portion 
of power dtemed by the whole community requisite to the 
preservati n of the masttrs, dominion If nt, thought dif 
ferently we could not &et our notions in -uraj against the 
judgment of eierj Ijdy else and saj that this oi that 
authority maj be iatf]\ lopped ofl Th •, iias indeed been 
assimilated at the bir lo the ether domestic relations ^Dd 
arguments drawn fiom the well established pnnciples 
»hich confer and restrain the authority of the parent o*er 
the child tht, tutor ovi.r the pupil the master over the 
appientice I ave been pressed on us The Court does not 
recognize iheir ipplication There is no hkeness between 
the eases They are in opposition to each other and there 
18 an impassable gulf between them The difference is that 
whth exists between ftecdom and sla\erj — and i g^e^t€r 
can ntt be imagintd In the one the end in Mew is the 
happiness of the youth born to equal nghta with that go\ 
ernor on which the duty devohes of trainin^ the youth to 
usifuloess in a station which he is afterwird to assume 
imong freemen To such an end and with such a subject 
moral and intelketual instrutlion sctm the natural means 
and for tht most pirt thej are found tc suffice Moderate, 
forte IS superadded onlj to make the others effectual If 
that fail it IS better to leave the party to his own head 
strong passions and the ultimate corrections of the law 
than to albw it to be iramodeiately inflieted by a private 
person 'Wilh slavery it is far otherwise The end is the 
piofit of the master his 'lecuntj and the piihhc safety 
The ^ubjeet is doomed m his own person and his postinty, 
to li\e without knowledge and without the capacity to 
make any thmg his own and to teil that another may reap 
the fimts ^^hlt mcril eoiiiderdtieiis shall be addressed 
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to such a being, to convince him what it is impossible but 
that the most stupid must feel and know can never be true, 
that he is thus to labor upon a principle of natural duty or 
for the sake of his own personal happiness. Such services 
can only he expected from one who has no will of his 
own — who surrenders his will in implicit obedience to tluit 
of another. Such obedience is the consequence only of 
uncontrolled authority over the body. There is nothing 
else can operate to produce the effect. The power of the 
master must be absolute, to render the submission of the 
slave perfect. I most freely confess my sense of the harsh- 
ness of this proposition. I feel it as deeply as any man can. 
And, as a principle of moral right, every person in his 
retirement must repudiate it; but in the actual condition of 
things it must be so. There is no remedy. This discipline 
belongs to the state of slavery. They can not be disunited 
without abrogating at once the rights of the master, and 
absolving the slave from his subjection. It constitutes the 
curse of slavery to both the bond and free portions of our 
population. But it is inherent in the relation of master 
and slave. That there may be particular instances of 
cruelty and deliberate barbarity, where in conscience the 
law might properly interfere, is most probable." (Wheeler's 
Law of Slavery, pp. 245, 246.) 
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CHAPTER in. 

SLAVERY VS. SCRIPTUKAL PHINCJPLBS J 

Slavery is contrary to many Scriptural principles and 
privileges, which, secure to the whole race of man cer- 
tain rights which can not be invaded without guilt and 
wrong. 

1. Slavery is contrary to the original grant which God 
gave to roan at the creation, as. the original charter gave 
no grant of property in man. This grant is contained in 
the following words: "And God hlessed them, and God 
said unto them, Be fruitful, and multiply, and replenish 
the eartli, and subdue it: and have dominion over the lish 
of the sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over every 
living thing that moveth upon the earth. And God said. 
Behold, I Lave given you every herb bearing seed, which 
is upon the face of all the earth, and every tree, in the 
which is the fruit of a tree yielding seed; to you it shall 
be for meat," Gen. i, 28, 29. This grant is recognized and 
reasserted to the Iiuman race after the flood. (Gen. ix, 1, 2.) 
It is referred to and repeated by the Psalmist as the estab- 
lished truth of God, still unrepealed, and never to be 
repealed; "For thou hast made him a little lower than the 
angels, and hast crowned him with glory and honor. Thou 
madest Lim to have dominion over the ivorks of thy hands; 
thou liast put all things under Lis feet: all sheep and oxen, 
yea, and the beasts of the field ; the fowl of the air, and 
the fish of the sea, and whatsoever passeth through tlie 
paths of the seas," Psalm viii, 5-8. This is the original 
cliarter on which the right of all property is founded. 
Slavery contradicts this grant in two respects: first, by one 
portion of the human family claiming and securing another 
portion of the human family as property; and secondly, by 
depriving that portion of mankind of their right to enjoy 
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a portion of cht, common pi ipertj bestowed on the whole 
race of mankind 

(1 ) S!i\erj IS at vamnce with this original giant 
beciuif. some claim propeity m others and exercise the 
dom nnn tested in propcrtj o\cr thira Wo no where find 
that God has gnen the Sax n a light of property in the 
Ind an or Afr era — the neh and powerful ill the p or and 
d fen'.eleas God onl) la the lawful despoCei — the lord or 
pjsi fisor of nnhmted authority oser all minLmd The 
human despotes or sh\choldcr claims a power which alone 
cin helon^ to aim ^\ tj God No such d minion of man 
over man or property m mxn was granted to man such as 
Ihe d minion and property of man in the eirth and its 
produ f oni and in the renewal of this grant tu Noah and 
jn the repetition of it by tht. Psalmist there is no such 
grant of man m man recognized Indeed there an, many 
Scriptural declarations denouncing any such claims and 
pron uncjng them to Ip robberj man stealing violence 
oppiession and tondimning all these aeta as trulj sinful 
He that st altth a man and '.elleth him or if he be foi nd 
in his hand he shall surely le put to death Ex sii lb 
and when God t,aie all maikind a riijLt of pioperty in 
maniraite and irrational creatures he declares that one man 
has no n^ht of prjpertj m the person of another 

(2 ) Slaverj is at issue with this ory nal grant of 
property in irrational and inanimate creatures to all men 
lecause it depnics the portion who are enslaved of their 
just portion 1 It depmes tie slaies of the right «f 
bLing fruitful in a lawful wa) hj sep-iratm^ husbands and 
wnes and dividing ind scattenng famihis ' Slasery is 
a usurpation of thit j,reat on inal chart r from God — of ill 
tl e gifts of Pioiidence to all mankind for it monopohzes 
the whole to the slaveholders themselves and rjbs the 
slaYPS of then juat rights 3 God gave the ^rant of the 
whol earth to all mankind to 1 possessed and enjoyed 
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but sla\pr\ robs *i ^cat pirt of manliind of this right It 
pie^ent them from the n^ht of pnptrty m the eirth or 
lU productions All men in iirtu of the orgim! grint 
%shiL,h s at 11 the unrepealed kw of dod liave -i moral 
nght to possess property of their own bj such wajt. .is 
the moral law and just cml regulations sanction but 
sill rj cuts off the slue Irom this provision by dcclanna; 
in opposition to the law of God that sla\es have no legal 
nghts of property in things real or personal and wh ite\ er 
proptrtv they may acquire belongs in point of law to their 
masters." (Stroud, pp. 45-50.) Slavery is, therefore, the 
complicated crime of avarice and robbery— avarice, in 
monopolizing the land and other property of our neighbors; 
and robbery, in doing it by violence, without the shadow of 
justice. 

2. Slavery sints the divine image of God, in which man 
was created, to the level of brutality. 

Of all the creatures which God created, he impressed 
his own image upon none except man. The creation of 
man was the subject of particular deliberation, so to speak, 
in the Godhead: "And God said. Let us make man in our 
image, after our likeness: and let them have dominion 
over the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the air, and 
over the cattle, and over ail the earth, and over every 
creeping thing that creepeth upon the earth. So God cre- 
ated man in his own image, in the image of God created he 
him ; male and female created he them," Gen. i, 26, 27. In 
Gen, V, 1, we find it again: "In the likeness of God made 
he him." This image consisted of knowledge, righteous 
ness, and true holiness. (Eph. iv, 24.) And because man 
was created in the image of God, no satisfaction could be 
taken for the life of a murderer: "Whoso shcddeth man's 
blood, by man shall his blood be shed ; for in the image of 
God made he man," Gen. ix, (i. So in Lev. xsiv, \1, 18, 
21, "He that killeth any man shall surely be put to death; 
2C 
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and lie that kiUeth a beast shall make it good, beast for 
beast; and he that killeth a man shall he put to death." 
The attempt, however fruitless, to destroy the image of 
God in man, is an indirect attack on God himself— on his 
being and on his sovereignty. How wicked, then, is it, to 
degrade the image of God in man, by sinking man into the 
degradation of a brute ! God made man only a little lower 
tlian the angels; but slavery associates him with the beasts. 
God "crowned man with glory and honor;" but slavery 
tears off the crown of honor and glory, and places him 
under the yoke. God made man to have "dominion over 
the works of his hands;" but slavery casts him down 
amon^ or betieaih those works. God "put all things imder 
his feet;" but slavery puts man under the feet of his 

Man is a ralJonal, mora!, immortal being, because created 
in God's image. He is, therefore, the child or son of God, 
because created to unfold Godlike faculties, and to govern 
himself by a divine law, written on his heart and repub- 
lished in bis word. Thought, reason, intelligence, con- 
science, the capacity of virtue, the capacity of Christian 
love, immortality, the idea and obligation of duty, the per- 

pt n of truth, the hope of happiness, the capacity of 
endl mprovement — all these moral and intellectual attri- 
b t d liring a moral connection with God, reduce to 
n gn fi nee all outward distinctions, and make every bu- 
rn n b n unspeakably dear to his Creator, The capacity 
of n p ment allies the most ignorant to the more in- 
tru ted f his race, and places within his reach the knowl- 

! and happiness of the higher w-orld. Such a being 

ant made to bo a thing. He is a person— not a thing. 

But slavery fights against the image of God in man. It 
first unmans him by making him a thing of mere property 
It can not .unman him so far as to de- 



prive hioi of immorality, or totiilly imbnite him, and in its 
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rage to undo him wholly, but is compelled, while endeavor- 
ing to make him a chattel or thing, to call him a "chattel 
personal," because God himself hath set limits to man's 
wickedness, so that he "can not kill the soul," though he 
may imbi-ute the body and crush the spirit within man. It 
is needless liere to enlarge. Slavery degrades and attempts 
to efface the moral image of God from man, consisting of 
knowledge, righteousness, and true holiness. The slave- 
holder may feed and clothe the body to preserve its health, 
and thereby secure the more labor. He may even so far 
cultivate mind as to give profitable direction to the bodily 
powers, that they may profit him the more. Here is the 
utmost limit of slavery. The intellectual powers are 
crushed, and the master slave state, South Carolina, de- 
nounces "all mental improvement in slaves." And this is 
the first law of the code of slavery everywhere, and it can 
never be changed till slavery is destroyed. All tlie mo- 
rality of the decalogue is set aside by slavery; and if any 
of it lives among the slaves, it is because there are some 
slaveholders who, in spite of the system, do much to coun- 
temet it, by acknowledging the ten commandments as oblig- 
atory ou themselves and their slaves, and promoting the 
practice of them as they can. A volume would not contain 
the atrocities of slavery, as it operates against the image of 
God in man alone, to say nothing of its other legion sins. 
3. All men are redeemed by the same blood of Christ ; 
and therefore, this common and general redemption by the 
blood of Christ is at variance with slavery. 

"God so loied the world, that he gave his only begotten 
son, that whosoever beheicth on him should not pensh, but 
have everlasting hfe," John m, 16 This redemption is so 
extensive as to reach, in its provisions and mfluence, to all 
and e^ery one of the human family, in the past, present, 
and ill fulme geneiations of men Ihe efticacj of his 
sacrihte rtachi d backward U> the tall of man, as well at, to 
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the end of time Chnst is the atoiH-ment for the sin', of 
the world Htnce John the Baptist calls liim "the Lamb 
of God which taketh away the ^m of the world " He js 
Ihe "Lamb --bm Irom the foundation of the world," Re 
jLin, 8, "Who -verily was foreordained— «pof i-i '-((»( foiJ—fwe- 
known— before the foundation of the world " 

Redemption of (he race of man through the sacrifice of 
Chnst is antagonistic to slavery Almighty God delivered 
the Isiaehtes from bondage, because such a state wis in- 
compatible with the true interests of man, and the Hebrews 
were commanded expressly not to allow slavery among 
themselves: "For they [the Hebrews] are my servants, 
which I have brought forth out of the land of Egypt: they 
shall not be sold as bondsmen," Lev. xxv, 42 ; and the 
scrvitade which God ordaiaed to the Hebrews, whether 
among themselves or with other nations, was not slavery; 
for it differed from slavery in ail the elements which consti- 
tute slavery. 

St. Paul, too, declares, that slavery is opposed to redemp- 
tion: "Ye are bought with a price; be not je the servants 
of men," 1 Cor. vii, 23. There are many evils, snares, 
dangers', and disabilities inseparable from a state of slavery. 
Civil slavery is utterly unbecoming the freed man of Christ: 
"For ye are bought with a price; therefore, glorify God in 
your body and in your spirit, which are God's," 1 Cor. vi, 
20 Christians, even in their bodies, are represented as 
"the temple of God," 1 Cor. iii, 16, 17; and "the temple 
of the living God," 3 Cor. vi. 16 ; and -the temple of the 
Holy Ghost," 1 Cor. vi, 19; plainly showing, that Chns- 
tians are consecrated to God. They are, therefore, as the 
redeemed creatures of God, to "glorify God in tlieir body/| 
by temperance, chastity, and purity; and "in tlieir spint." 
by faith, hope, and love— humility, resignation, patience— 
by meekness, gentleness, long-suffering, and universal benev- 
olence. The privileges of redemption elevate men to the 
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high moral .totion of "kiRg, and prie.l, mlo God," Hcv. 
V, 9, 10, with the exercise of which slaveiy continually in- 
terferes. 

The same great sacrifice has been made for the slave as 
for the master; and therefore, the soul of the slave is worth 
as much as the soul of the master. A. a redeemed sinner— 
an heir of heaven— the slave is equal to his master He 
has the same right to forsake hi, sins, repent, believe, pray, 
worship God, practice all the duties of religion, enjoy ail its 
privileges— OS marriage, government of his children and his 
iionse, etc.— as liis master has. All thU is indisputable, 
from the privileges of redemption; in consequence of which 
the slave i. entitled to employ hU body and soul in God's 
service, and to enjoy alt the means of grace. 

But slavery takes no cognizance of its victims as the 
redeemed creatures of God. It exposes them to sale, rob- 
bery, deprivations, and cruel treatment, ft forbids tliem to 
read or to learn to read. It. code puts their time, con- 
science, body, and soul into the hands of an oppressor ; and 
all the duties, privileges, and advantages liowing from 
redemption are neitlier known, heeded, nor provided for in 
the code of American slavery. If some skvebolder. tr«t 
tlieir slaves diBerentJ, from this, no thanks to slavery for 
this. ^ 

And bow can any Christian, who ha. himself partaken 
of tlie benefits of redemption, hold another «„■«;„ 
trotlier m bondage, regard liim as property, sell him to 
others, break up his domestic relations, or interfere with 
any of his rights as a husband, father, son. Christian? 
Whore is the ri}U, aullwrily, or tmrrarU. from the woni of 
God. by which one Christian bolda anoti.er as irrKfMa' 
Where is bis right to sell him or keep him, to traasfer him 
by contract or will, to others, to appropriate the avails of 
hi. labor to bis own use. to regulate exactly hi, muiner of 
hving. to separate him from hi, wife, and children, and 
26* 
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h uld retain a Christian as 
1 1 A Chrisiianum, etc.) 
tant firmed and continued 

\1.) Gregory the 
(Gieg Mag , lib. lii, Epist. 3.) The 
Council of Toledo enacttd similar laws {Concil. Toletani, 
iv, c. 64.) Aquinas spidlia approiingly of these laws. 
(Aquinas Sum. Theologife, 2, 2, q. 10, ar. 10.) (See Corne- 
Uiis a Lapide on 1 Cor. vii, 22.) 

4. Slavery is a usurpation of Divine right. Man is 
responsible to God for the use of his powers. It is true, 
we may exercise our powers under such limitations as still 
leave us at liberty to govern them by a supreme regard to 
ihe will of God. A more absolute control than this over us, 
by any human being, is subversive of the rights of the Divine 
government. Such is the power of the slaveholder, by 
which the will of the slave is subjected, on pain of fearful 
penalties, to the absolute dictation of his master. "A 
slave is one who is in the power of a master, to whom h'e 
belongs. The master may sell him, dispose of his person, 
his industry, and his labor; he can do nothing, possess 
nothing, nor acquire any thing, but what must belong to his 
master." (Louisiana Civil Code, art. 35.) 

The claim of slavery equals the claim of God. It claims 
the whole man — his soul, body, ani strength — all he can 
possess, all he can acquire. The slave may be legally 
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the commission of sin or the omission of duty, the posses- 
sion of such power is usurpation ; it is holding Divine power, 
or it is exercising the prerogative of God. It is placing 
man in complete dependence on the will of his fellow, and 
holding him under legal liability to be forced agMDst his 
conscience and liis duty. It is putting one man in the place 
of God to another, as far as this can be done, tlian which 
no sin can be greater. And whenever this fearful power is 
conferred ty law on a person without iiis knowledge or 
consent, he can not exercise the power without sin, or even 
retain it except under protest— that he can not hold it, 
Kiuch less exercise it, except so long as legally to get rid 
of it. 

5. The system of slavery is contrary to the natural 
equality of mankind. 

The Bible teaches this equality. "God hath made of 
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one blood all nations of men to dwell on al! the face of the 
earth," Acts xvii, 26. And Malachi asks, " Have we not 
all one Father? hatb not one God created ws? why do we 
deal treacherously every man against hja brother?" Mai. ii, 
10. (See, also, Job xxi, 15.) Here is established the unity 
and sameness of human nature, wherever men are found, 
and whatever their varieties may be. There are as many 
distinct persons as there are individuals in the human family ; 
but there is only one nature in all. Human nature is a unit, 
and all possess it in common. Hence, all men are born 
equal, and have equal natural rights. No man, according 
lo God's law, can be bom either the lord or the slave of 
another. The Declaration of Independence, the echo of 
Scripture in this matter, declares, "All men are created 
free and equal." Hence, all men are entitled to their 
natural rights, of personal liberty, personal security, and 
the right of holding property ; although these very rights 
are withheld from nearly three millions of human beings, 
who live under the flag of liberty. 

This declaration of human equality, borrowed from the 
Bible, does not mean that all men possess equal wealth or 
learning; that the parent shall have no right to the services 
of the child; that the wife shall not be in subjection to her 
husband. This equality, according to the plain dictates of 
common sense, means, that all men, in coming into the 
world and going through it, have an equal opportunity 
to exercise all their own powers of body and mind for 
tJieir own happmess ; that one parent shall have as good a 
n^ht to the services of his own children as any other shall 
hiic to the seriices of his childien that every wife shall 
be in subjecticn to her own husband and to no one else; 
and that n> tavn ihall be dtprivcd of his liberty for an 
lleged Lnme without due process of law." 

The natural equility ol mankind is one of the funda- 
mental dortnncs of CI riatiaiiit\ on which the whole system 
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IS bised and nhich sends its influLnct into all paits of the 
=\>tcm One of the fundamental doctnnes of slaierj that 
(tnt class oi men la supenor to another is, at vanance -with 
t)Li> Scripture doctnne On this ground Aristotle m-iin 
tuniA shierj And the doctnni. of the essential c juahty 
if mankind will pr ve fatal to sla^erj thut all men fiave 
cne ciramon father that the sime blood flows in all liumin 
lenis that all -ire redeemed bj the blood of Chnst th it tU 
aie portakere ahke of Chnstian pn\ileges that all are 
bound to peiform (he same Christian duties, tint ill are 
hens to the same everlasting mhentam.e — thes,e sjreat 
truths flowing from the equality of human nature, are 
diKctlj subsfisiie ot shveiy, and at no distant day thty 
lull • \erthrow it 

6 Sla>ery is contrary to the end or chief good ft man, 
iiliieh IS to glorify God and enjoy Iiim foiever 

As sUiery 60 places men under the complete dominion of 
a ma>,ter that the slaves are not at liberty to dispose of 
their time for the seruoe ot God oi the enjojment of hmi, 
th } are pie\ented from the eieri-ise of readme, miditation 
^nd prajer God commands all men to seek and exercise 
reh^'ion But the slave is bound to submit to the master a 
authority come -what will The slaieholders power is 
exercised over the pruate nlatne duties of the sla\e with 
out being controlled by the laws of government The 
usur]ation of that power constitutes the sia of slavery 
The truel administrat on of that power is onlj an aggrava 
tion of that crime The grand reason why a tjrant should 
be deposed is not merely because his administration is 
cruel but because he has usurped the power which knows 
neither bounds nor restraints Now this, power interferes 
with or eien frustrates the great end of man', being— to 
glonfj God and enjo} him 
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CHATTER lY. 

TUB DECALOGUE AGATKST 

Slavery involves a breacli of al! the ten commandmeDts. 
It breaks the first, second, third, fourth, and Dinth indi- 
rectly, and the other five directly. 

God requires of man obedience to his rerealed will, 
whicli is comprised in the moral law. "The moral law is 
the declaration of the will of God to mankind, directing 
and bindiDg every one to personal, perfect, and perpetual 
conformity and obedience thereunto, in the frame and dis^ 
position of the whole man, soul and body, and in perform- 
ance of all those duties of holiness and righteousness which 
he owetli to God and man ; promising life upon the fulfill- 
ing, and threatening death upon the breach of it. The 
moral law is summarily comprehended in the ten command- 
ments, the first four commandments containing our duty to 
God, and the other six our duty to man." 

" For the right understanding of the ten commandments, 
these iTiles are to be observed : 

"1. That the law is perfect, and bindetli every one to 
full conformity in the whole man to the righteousness 
thereof, and to entire obedience forever, so as to require the 
utmost perfection of every duty, and to forbid the least 
degree of every sin. 

" 2. That it is spiritual, and so reacheth the imderstand- 
ing, will, affections, and all other powers of the soul, as 
well as works and gestures. 

"3. That one and the same thing, in divers respects, is 
required or forbidden in several commandments. 

" 4. That as, where a duty is commanded the contrary 
sin is forbidden, and where a sin is forbidden the contrary 
duty is commanded, so where a promise is annexed the 
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contrary threatening is included, and where a threatening 
IS annexed the contrary promise is included. 

"5. That what God forhida is at no time to he done; 
what he commands is always our duty ; and yet every par- 
ticular duty is not to be done t II t'm 

"6. That under on m d ty II f the m k d 
forbidden or comm d d t th wth 11 tl 
means, occasions, and pp th f and p t 

thereto, 

"7. That what is f b dd mm d d to 1 

we are bound, accord g t pi t d th t t 

may be avoided or p rf m d b th rs d t tl 

duty of their places. 

" 8. That in what mmddtotlrsw b d 

according to our plac d 11 f t L Ipf 1 1 tl ni 

and to take heed of p t k th th rs h f 

bidden them." (Pre bjt C t f F th ti 

Ten Commandments.) 

The sum of the fir 1 1 ur m dm t t, nm 

duty to God, is, to 1 th L d G d w th II 

heart, and with all ou I d h II ur t h d 
with all our mind. Th m f t] th mm d 

ments, which contaiu d t t m t I r h 

bors as ourselves, and tdt hrs wwldh 
them do to as. 

Now, let us see 1 ow slavery n ts la vs jud c al decisions 
and the lawful pract ce under the o laws and dec s ons w II 
bear the test f t! e ten con mandmenls We ma nta n tl at 
slavery — theoret cal and pr ctical slavery — s a v olation of 
every commandment of tl e decalogue tl (, first four and 
ninth jndircctl a d tl e tl er fi e d rectlj 

1. Siaverj s a brea 1 t th first c mmandment Ths 
commandment requr thit e know and ckn vledge 
God to be the onlj tru C od and t o h p and j,Io fy 
him accordii ^Ij N si j n ar ly pre ents tl e 
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slaves from the means of knowing God as the living and 
true God, and restrains or prevents them from worshiping 
and serving God, The master, in holding man as property, 
assumes the place of God, because his authoritj' comes in 
superior to the obligations of God's law; so that he can re- 
strain the slave from all those duties which the law of God 
requires of him, such as the time of worshiping God, the 
duty of taking time and using means to read his word, in 
order that he may know how to discharge his duty to God. 
This usurpuig the place of God is not only imjust and 
cniel but it is an ifFront to the majesty of God. 

It IS of no weight to say, that some individuals do not 
restrain their slaics from the means of knowledge; for 
iniolunlary unracnted, hereditary slavery, of necessity, re- 
qiures the means of knowledge to be withheld from the 
shies and it is notorious that slaves generally are kept in 
the most deffjaded ignorance. Therefore, slavery is a vio- 
lation of the firat commandment, because the master usurps 
the place of God and claims the first reverence of the 

Bpsidcs the isjnorance of the slaves renders them inca- 
pabk of distinffu shing that real Christianity which pro- 
duces gentleness meekness, temperance, from that which 
they see m their masters. And hence they may be led to 
conclude that Christianity is a system of error and cruelty. 
And prtbably this is one of the causes which prevents 
many of them from attending public worship, when they 
are allowed to do so. 

Nevertheless, in justice it must be admitted that many 
slaves are truly religious. But, tiien, this is not owing in 
any way to slavery, but in spite of it. God inclines the 
hearts of some masters to grant certain privileges -to their 
slaves. And when this is not done, God preserves wit- 
nesses to his religion among them, amidst all the privations 
and disabilities which wicked masters impose. Yet, their 
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Christianity, where it ever does exist in its genuine cliarac- 
t t b at e as if no slavery had thrown in its 
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Now, slavery excludes the slave from the means of know- 
ing the tnic God and his ordinances, and prevents the 
possibility of his keeping puie and entire such religious 
ordinances as he has appointed in bis word, by raonopolirang 
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ali the slave's lime to himself, without allowing him either 
leisure or means to know the will of God, or to render that 
■worship and reverence to hira which his word requires. 
Therefore, slavery is a breach of the second commandment, 
and consequently sinful. 

Slavery approaches close to sacrificing to an idol, or false 
God. The idol is riches. The sacrifice is the temporal 
and eternal happiness of the slaves. The lieathens offered 
up human sacrifices, which did not afi'ect the eternal inter- 
ests of the victims ; but slavery affects both the temporal 
and eternal interests of man, and seems to be a crime much 
worse than heathen idolatry. 

Nor is the prevention of knowledge an abuse of slavery, 
but it is essential to its existence. Indeed, the education of 
slaves is an abuse of slavery, because it fends to bring about 
theu- emancipation, and put an end to the pi-actiee. But 
slavery could not hear the expense of the time, labor, and 
necessary outlays of education ; for slaveholders can have no 
profits, except what arise from estortion, or the privations 
of education, food, and clothing. 

3. Slavery involves the breach of the third command- 
ment: "Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God 
in vain; for the Lord will not hold him guiltless that takcth 
his name in vain." 

This commandment requires that the name of God, his 
titles, attributes, word, ordinances, sacraments, etc., be 
liolily and reverently used in thought, word, and act. The 
ignorance of the slaves prevents the slaves from knowing 
properly the character of God, or performing the duties 
they owe him, in order to worship him agreeably to his word. 



5 commandment forbids the abuse and 



unnecessary 



use of the name of God; hut the ignorance of Slav 
the occasion of profanity in the lives and conversation of 
slaves, so that they become addicted to profane swearing 
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Besides, the practice of slaveholding is a breach of the 
sacramental vows of baptism and the Lord's supper; for 
Iheso vows bind all, willi the solemnity of an oath, to love 
their neighbor as themselves, and to do to others as they 
would others shoirfd do to them. 

4. Slavery promotes the breach of the fourth eommand- 
ment, which is, " Remember the Sabbath day, to keep it 
holy." 

As the slave is properly amenable to no law, except the 
will of his master, if he chooses to obey the law of God 
for conscience's sake, the master may punish him severely; 
so that the slave may be compelled to break the Sabbath, 
If he refuse positively to obey his master, in this, he can 
have no adequate protection from tlie laws of the slave 
states. It is true, however, that the laws will not give pos- 
itive protection to a master, in compelling slaves to work on 
the Sabbath; yet, as the testimony of colored persons will 
not be taken in slave states, the master may compel the 
slave to violate the Sabbath, or break any other precept of 
the moral law. Many slaveholders compel their slaves to 
labor in the field on the Sabbath, Others, by scanty allow- 
ance of food and clothing, compel them to labor on the 
Sabbath for their support; and domestic slaves, to a very 
great extent, are employed in serving their masters or fam- 
ilies on the Sabbath; and thus their Sabbath privileges 
are very few. Add to this, the ignorance of slaves in 
regard to God's word, liis doctrines, mora! precepts, prom- 
ises, economy of grace, greatly disqualify them from keep- 
ing the Sabbath; hence, the breach of the Sabbath is a 
necessary consequence of slavery. 

5. The practice of slavery is a breach of the fifth com- 
mandment, whicli is, "Honor tfiy father and thy mother." 
This commandment teaches the duties of parents to chil- 
dren, and the duties of children to parents. 

One of the principal duties of piu'ents to children is, to 
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instruct them in the knowledge of God's woixl, the doc- 
trines of religion, and the way of salvation through Christ. 
"Tniin up a child in the way he should go, and when he is 
old he will not depart from it," Prov. xxn, C. "And these 
words which I commind thee this day shall be m thine lieart 
ud thou slnlt t <Ai them dih^i.ntlj unto thy children and 
slnlt talk of fhtm when thou sittest in thine house and 
when thou wilkest by the way and when thou liestdown, 
and when thou risebt up Deut \i 6-8 

riic duties of parents eompust, providing for the tem 
pordl ^ood of thildtta in fuinialunjT protection and provi 
bion of the necesaaiita and coniciiienees of life and in 
pitpaiing them for peifoimm^ the dutjcs of aftei life i or 
their spiritual p,ood paienta s! ould edui ite tl eir chilipn in 
the pnneiples ot religion, disciplme tlitm in its priclic tnd 
precepts and leiie tliem i ^ood examj le On the othei 
hand cliildien aic bound to ic\ettiicc iiid loie their 
parents obtj them in all things m the Loid provide for 
them m sickness poverty and old a.^e leceive their goid 
mstructions and imitite their good eiamples 

bhierj piys no rt^ard to these recipneal duf ca oi 
pjients and diildien The parent is not permitted to 
instiuct eommind or train up his children ilie children 
aie not peimittcd t obey or reference then parents &h 
>eiy df es (his bj tiansfernng to the master the authority 
and plaee of the puents over thur childien -md thi, right 
obedience of childitn to their pirents Ihua the authonty 
of the master uses ibose the moral law -is it relates to the 
duties of parents to children ind of ehildicn to parent's 
&laverj ^joes bejond the furthest extent of the civil power 
for the ci\il power cl-ums no luthoiity over t^je private 
lights and duties of citizens so that a sUvehoIdet is a 
tjiant or de pjt of the woist kind 

V jj icmment founded on equity depends ipon the 
power del j^it d to end rul s lium tie p p p nl eh cm 
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liot interfere with the private riglits or private relative duties 
of the people for these private rights ai d duties can not be 
trinsferred t representatives But a t,o\emnient founded 
on despotism without the consent of the people usurps i 
power 01 er the commu ty to Lommind them it pleasure 
and jet e\en despotism rirclj intermeddles with thepnvate 
rights and duti •> of citizens Ihf sla\tholder as to h s 
u urpation of power ranks with the w rst ff tjrants but 
in the administration of that power he far exceeds thi- 
tvrant Heni.e ila^ery is a flaji^ant brcich of the tfth 
commandment nor will anj thin^ that can be sa d under 
the head of the relati i of master md slh -int o\ ertum thi-, 
coni'lu'on beciusp semnt and 'I'm, are ts different in 
then meaning m comn on acceptition as any two words 
can ht The seriint is ont, w! o \ Juntanly consents to 
serve another for wages The sine i-> one who is in the 
poller ot hs n ister and is alwajs made a slave b> theft 
or robbLr) and lecencs no wigcs fi m hs n ister and 
tl igh there aie duties enjoined on slue n rcfeience 
to their master'! they ate such dutits as a i, enjoined on 
Chr stians toward perseculoi or those who maltreat them 
oi it theie aie duties even enjoined on slavts and tl e i 
m^sters reciprocally thej aie such is would terminate 
immedntel} or shortly in the emmcipation of thi, slave 
Where ire rules ind duties l-ad down respectn^ the just 
and religious modt. f steatin^ oi robbing mLn' &ot m 
Scriptute On the other hand the very acts b> which 
slav cs are made uch oi continued such are capital offen 
ses and t) be pumshed with death Ht that stcalelh i 
man or sells a bI kn n ai oi letains a st len imn in h a 
posses in t-j to be put to dentb The m ral sci sc of 
Br t sh md Amen an laws havt, 10 decided m pionouncing 
the man a pirate ind theiefoie w rthy of death who 
steals rob or sells men Ihe aj-phcafon of the same 
Sc ptural rule against theft and 1 bbe j w uld do th same 
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with every man who now voluntarily buys, sells, or holds 
children in slavery; and this is the crying sin of the United 
States ; for, as far as the slaves are conceined, it is the same 
to them, whether their mothers were free or bond, when 
they are violently seized, as soon as born, and arc feloni- 
ously, violently, and barbarously enslaved. 

6. Slavery is a direct violation of the sixth command- 
ment: "Thou shalt not kill," 

The slave laws neither protect sufficiently the lives of the 
slaves nor inflict punishment, to any efficient extent, on 
those who take away the lives of slaves. In North Caro- 
lina "any person may lawfully kill a slave who hiis been 
outlawed for lunning away and lurking in the swamps." 
(Stroud, p. 103.) By a law of South Carolina "a slave 
endeavoring to entice another slave to run away, if provi- 
sions, etc., be prepared for the purpose of aiding in such 
running away, shall he punished with death; and a slave 
who shall aid the slave so endeavoring to entice another 
slave to run away, shall also suffer death." (Stroud, pp. 
103, 104.) Another law of the same state provides, "that, 
if a slave, when absent from the plantation, refuse to be 
examined by any white person, such white person may seize 
and chastise hira ; and if the slave sliall strike such white 
person, such slave may he lawfully killed." According to 
the Georgia laws, if a slave shall strike a white person, for 
the first offense he may be punished so as to save life and 
limb, and for the second offense the penalty is death; and 
the instances of death inflicted violently, under the rule oi 
"moderate correction," would make a long list indeed, pro- 
■\ided they were collected. The following items will present 
the murderous character in its true, though not an esaceer- 
ated, light: 

(1.) Slaveiy is founded on violence, to which unless he 
submit, the slave would be liable to suffer deatli ; tliat is, he 
would be beaten and abused, in order to compel him to 
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subnut Jnd should he cuntmue to rifuse, tht floggings, 
mutiJ [dons, and various modes of punishments, must ttr 
mmate in death. Therclorc, slavery is founded on, and 
eviats by murder ; and mmder is essential to its evi&teni-e 
The robber, who spares life on condition ot obtaining money, 
is it murderer in the sight of God. 

(2.) Slavery is continued by murderous measures and 
acts. 

If slaves attempt to run away themselves, or aid others to 
run away, they are murdered outright, unless they can be 
captured. If they attempt to emancipate themselves by 
force, death would be their portion, according to the laws 
«f the slave states; so that murder is necessary to continue 
slavery. 

(3.) Murder is not only theoretically interwoven with 
slavery, but it is practically carried out by numerous mur- 
derous principles, measures, acts, disabilities, privations, etc. 
There are few slave settlements in which there is not a 
number of instances of slaves suffering death, in such a way 
that in God s account it will be ace unt d m irdtr caui-ed 
bj cruel beating want of clothing hunger hard hbor in 
hum in usige 

(4 ) Indeed slaverj m sciiral impo tint respect is 
much more aggtavated than a common act of murder 
The sm of muidcr is not re tnettd to the mi.re act of 
depimn^ a person of hfe but it is depriMOg the innicmt 
persons of the enjojments and prmleges and advintiges 
of life \ oluntarj slueli Iding is a cnme, which not only 
deprives the slave of civil liberty, but also prevents him 
from answering the moral end of his existence by the ac- 
quisition of knowledge; it hinders his usefulness to society, 
and keeps him from attaining respectability among mankind, 
while he is reduced to a state of contempt and wretched- 
ness ; therefore, slaveholders who keep their fellow- creatures 
in the true condition of slaves, are guilty of a greater crime. 
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1 respects, than if they would kill them all in infancy. 
a act of murder tates away the life, but it may 
not affect the eternal state. But the slaveholder materially 
injures both soul and body, for tame and eternity. They 
subject the slaves to a state of misery, ignorance, contempt, 
and wretchedness, which is worse than to kill them in 
infancy; and in tlieir last will entail the same hereditary 
cruelty and ivretchedncss on the slaves and their posterity 
to the end of time, 

(5.) On the murderous character of slavery, let us hear 
what eye and ear witnesses have to say. 

The Rev. James O'Kelly, a Virginian, who wrote an 
"Essay on Negro Slavery," in 1789, declares: "A slave is 
looked upon as the property of tlie master, who is his own 
legislator — as touching the slave — to curse, abuse, drive 
rigorously, sell, change, give, etc. Yea, heat without re- 
striction, mark, brand, and castrate him ; and even when 
life is taken away, tt is but little regarded. Perhaps there 
may be a small stir if one is murdered ; but it is nothing but 
a sham inqnisition ! His wife and children— if slaves — are 
all salable property ; so that the slave can not say that even 
his life is his own." (Eev. James O'Kelly, on Negro Slavery, 
Philadelphia, 1789.) 

The Rev. John Rankin, a native of Tennessee, and fa- 
miliar with all the workings of slavery, in his Letters on 
Slavery, p. 56, says : " In spite of all luw, slaveholders have 
the power of life and death over their slaves. And some 
of them do esercise such power with perfect impunity. It 
s s Idom. t! at even so much as a prosecution is incurred by 
mu denn^ them ; and I do not recollect of ever hearing of 
a s ngle nd vidual being executed for taking the life of a 
slave I am persuaded there is as much humane feeling in 
Flemmg co nty, Kentucky, as can be found in any slave- 
h Id n^ se t on of country, of the same extent; and I think 
this will be readily admitted by all who arc acquainted with 
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the people of tlifit county ; and yet there is a <;erta.in indi- 
viduiil, in consequence of an unjiist suspicion, [who] fell upon 
his poor old slave, beat him on the face, and mashed it in 
such a manner as soon terminated his life; yet by it he 
incurred not so much as a prosecution ! I mention this 
case, not because it is either singular or novel, but because 
it htippened in one of the most humane sections of one of 
the mildest slavcholding countries, and therefore is well 
calculated to show what is the real state of things, even 
where slavery wears the mildest aspect. It shows that the 
system of slavery in its best form is fraught with the most 
liomd murders." 

(G.) Tlie instances of atrocious murders of slaves by their 
masters would fill volumes. We must therefore confine 
ourselves to a few, which we adduce merely as specimens 
out of the legions which could be selected. Take the fol- 
lowing, on the testimony of Rev. James O'Kelly ; 

"A master who drank to excess, one morning, lately, took 
his man-slave, and hoisted and weighed him by a tobacco 
beam fixed between his legs, another standing on the beam 
to increase the pain ; beat, out, and lashed him till the blood 
poured doivn in streams. The slave begged for mercy, but 
in vain ; then spoke in a soft manner to the tyrant, saying, 
'Master, you have killed me !' He then lifted up his eyes 
to heaven, and expired. 

"Those murderers are still spared, and slavery tolerated, 
in our free United States! The land is a mere accldama: 
the earth and all we possess is stained with blood. Dear 
Zion, too, is built up with blood. These poor outcasts of 
men have no kind of hiw to protect them from abuse of 
ever}' kind, or to allow them some smalt pittance for a life 
of hard labor. Do not call a few rags and coarse bread 
hire. Life itself is not protected as it ought to be. A 
white man's character is regarded more than the hfe of a 
slave! This is but a vary short narriitive of the miserable 
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conseqnBnces of slavery." (Essay on Negro Slavery, by 
Rev. James O'Kelly, p. 0.) 

(7.) Advertisements in the public papers, calling for the 
murder of slaves, are of frequent occurrence in the southern 
papers. Such is the stat« of public opinion in the south 
that slaveholders are not ashamed to call themselves mur- 
derers, though they may substitute the terms, death, or 
kill, for murder. 

" Two hundred dollars reward. — Ean away from the sub- 
scriber, about three years ago, a negro man named Ben; 
also one other negro, by the name of Rigdan, who ran away 
about the Sth of this month. I will give the above-named 
reward of $100 for each of the above negroes, etc., or for 
the killing of them, so that I can see them. 

"W. D. Cobb. 

"Nov. 12, 1836." 

From the Wilmington (N. C.) Advertiser, June 1, 1838: 

" One hundred dollars is subscribed, and will be punctually 
paid by the citizens of Auslaw, to any person who may 
safely confine in any jail in this state, a certain negro man, 
named Alfred. The same reward will be paid, if satisfactory 
evidence is given of his having been killed. He has one 
or more scars, caused by his having been shot, 

"The CmzEBS of Auslaw." 

In the same paper is the following advertisement, offering 
a reward to any one who will murder a husband for 
endeavoring to join his wife: 

"Ran away, my negro man Richard. A reward of $25 
will be paid for hia apprehension, dead or alive. Satis- 
factory proof will only be required of his being killed. 
lie has with him, in all probability, his wife Eliza, who ran 
away from Colonel Thompson, now a resident of Alabama, 
about the time Le commenced his journey to that state. 
"DuRAKT H. Rhodes," 
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From the Macon (Ga„) Telegraph, May 28, 1838: 
"About the first of March last, the negro man Ransam 
left me, without the least provocation wliatever, I will give 
a i-eward of twenty dollars for said negro, if taken dead or 
alive; and if killed in any attempt, an advance of five 
dollars will be paid. ISbi-ant Johsbos. 

" Crawford county, 6a." 

From the Newbem (N. C.) Spectator, January 5, 1838: 
" Ran away from the subscriber, a negro man named 
Sampson. Fifty dollars reward will be given for the delivery 
of him to me, or his confinement in any jail so that I can get 
him; and should he resist in being taken, so that violence 
is necessary to arrest him, 1 will not hold any person liable 
for damages should the slave be killed. Enoch Fay." 
" Jones county, JST. C." 

From the Macon (Ga.) Messenger, June 14, 1838 : 
" To the Owners of Runaway Negroes. — A large mulatto 
negro man, between thirty-five and forty years old, about sis 
feet in hight, having a high forehead, and hair slightly gray, 
was KILLED, near my plantation, on the 9tli insfcint. He would 
not surrender, but assaulted Mr. Barnen, who killed Inm in 
self-defense. If the owner desires further information rela- 
tive to the death of his negro, he can obtain it by letter, or 
by calling on the subscriber, ten miles south of Perry, 
Houston county. Edmund Jas. M'Gehee." 

(8.) The burning of negroes, in the most barbarous man- 
ner, is not very uncommon in slave states. 

April 28, 1836, in the city of St. Louis, Missouri, a black 
man, named M'Intosh, who bad slabbed an officer that had 
arrested him, was seized by the multitude, fastened lo a tree 
in the midst of the city, in daylight, and in the presence of 
a great tlirong of citizens, was inhumanly burned fo death. 
The Alton (HI.) Telegraph describes, as follows, the scene: 
(See American Slavery, p. 155-157. New York, 1839.) 
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" AU was silent wliile they worci piling wood around their 
victim; when the flames seized upon bim he uttered an 
awful howl, attempted to sing and pray, and then liung his 
head and suffered in silence, except in the following instance : 
After the flames liad surrounded their prey, his eyes burnt 
out of his head, and his moutli seemingly parched to a 
cinder, some one in the crowd pioposed to put an end to his 
misery by shooting him, when it was replied, ' that would be 
of no use, since he was already out of pain.' ' No, no,' 
said the wretch, ' I am suffering as much as ever ; shoot 
me shoot me !No no si d one, ' he shall not be shot. / 
wmld x, e slacken tU fi -e, if that would increase hia 
miierj and tl e man -nl o said this was, as we understand, 
an OFFICER OF J STiCE 

Tl e St Lo us orrespondent of a New York paper adds : 
" The si r eks and a oins of the victim were loud and 
piercing, and to obseri'e one limb after another drop into 
the fire was awful indeed. I visited the place tliis morning ; 
only a part of his head and body was left." 

Hon. Luke E. Lawless, Judge of the Circuit Court of 
Missouri, at its session, in St. Louis, some months after, 
decided that, since the burning of M'Intosh was the act, 
directly or by countenance, of a mojcmty of citizens, it is a 
"case which transcends the jurisdiction of the grand jury !" 

The New Orleans Post, of June 7, 183C, publishes the 
following: 

" We understand that a negro man was lately ccnd(,mni,d, 
by the mob, to be burked over a slow firf wbich m is 
put into execution at Grand Gulf, Mississippi for murdenng 
a black woman and her master." 

"Tuscaloosa, Ala., June 20, 1827 — List week a Mr 
M'Neilty charged a slave witli theft. M Nedly and his 
brother seized him, and were about to chistisc liim ^\hen 
the negro stabbed M'Neilly. The nf^ro wi-^ taken before 
a justice, who waived his aulhorili/. A iiuwd oojluttd and 
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he acted ax president of the mob, and put tlie vote, wlien it 
was decided he should he immediately iamf to death. He 
was led to the tree, a large quantity of piae knots placed 
ai'otind him, the fatal torch applied to the pile, and the 
miserahle being was in a short time burned to ashes. Tliis 
is the SECOND negro who has been thus put to deatli, witli- 
out judge or jury, in this county." (African Observer, for 
Augiist, 1827.) 

"The slave William, who murdered his master some 
weeks since, and several negroes, was taken by a party a 
few days since, from the sheriff, at Hot Spring, and burnt 
alive ! yes, tied up to the limb of a tree, a fire built under 
him, and consumed in slow and lingering torture." (Ar- 
kansas Gazette.) 

(9.) But burning slowly to death, either without judge or 
jury, or by mob riolence, is far outdone by new and addi- 
tional cruelties, which declare what is the true spirit of 
slavery and its legitimate practices. 

"Aikeii, S. C, Dee. 20, 183G, 

" To THE Editors of the Cosstitutiokalist, — 1 have just 
returned from an inquest I held over the dead body of a 
negro man, a runaway, that was shot near the South Edislo, 
in this district, (Barnwell,) on Saturday morning last. He 
came to his death by his own recklessness. He refused to 
be taken alive, and said that other attempts to take him had 
been made, and he was determined that he would not be 
taken. When taken he was nearly naked, had a large dirk, 
or knife, and a heavy club. He was at first — when those 
who were in pursuit of him found it absolutely necessary — 
shot at with small shot, with the intention of merely crip- 
pling him, He was shot at several times, and at last lie 
was so disabled as to be compelled to surrender. He kept 
in the run of a creek, in a very dense swamp, ail the time 
that the neighbors were in pursuit of him. As soon as tlie 
negro was taken, the best medical aid was procured ; but 
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he died on the same evening. One of the witnesses at the 
inquisition stated that the negro boy said that he was from 
Mbsissippi, and belonged to eo many persons he did not 
know who his master was. But again he said his master's 
name was Broom. He said Ins own name was Sam ; and 
when asked by another witness who his master was, he mut- 
tered something hke Augusta or Augustine, The boy was 
apparently about thirty five or forty years of age ; about sis 
feet h gh si gl tly yellow n tl e f<kce very long beard or 
whiJjle s and ery stc t bult and a stem countenance; 
and ipf dr d to ha c been rumway a long time. 

l^iLLiAi H. Pritchard, 
Coro er (ev o$ o) Bar oell district, S. C. 

"The M s f pp and ctler papers will please copy the 
above {Geo " a Lon'ititui on I st ) 

Exe t o of the wjro Joseph — The body was taken 
and cha ned to a tree n n ed ately on the bank of the Mis- 
sis^iipp o whit 3 called T,n on P int. The torches were 
lighted and placed n th p 1 He vatched, unmoved, the 
curl ng fl m IS t g t it be^an to entwine itself 

around and f ed upon h s bodv tl en 1 e sent forth cries of 
aj,oni painful to tl e ea be n^ some one to blow his 
brains o it at the same t me stru^^l g with almost super- 
human strength 1 11 the stapl tl which the chain was 
fastened to the tre not be ng v 11 secured, drew out, and 
lie leaped from the burning pile. At that moment the sharp 
ring of several rilles was heard, and the body of the negro 
fell a corpse to the ground. He was picked up by two or 
three, and ^ain thrown into the fire and consumed." 
(Natchez Free Trader, June 16, 1842.) 

(10.) Suicidal deaths by negroes, in order to avoid the 
cruelties of slavery, are far from being solitary. A few out 
of the many instances may bo given, barely to show the 
murderous workings of the system. 

" Voluntary deal/i.^-A colored man, actinjj as steward on 
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board tlie Selma, was drowned at New Orleans under the 
following peculiar circumstances. The negro, it seems, was 
a runaway slave, wLo had, by some means, obtained a set 
of free papers, and, under the character of a free man, had 
been employed on several boats, but lastly on the Selma. 
The owner detected him on the boat, and seized hold of 
him to prevent his escape; but the negro, after a desperate 
struggle succeeded in disen-'aoinf him If dm* t 
th h 1 h J mp d d t th w t -wl t 

b I d h lunta Id d h m If 

M h nlj h L tt pp 4 47 fa ge t 

f 7 Af 1 h 11 h th m 1 

dtgtdll nh tl y 
(11) Tl m d w k ^ t h I yl mmll 

hetthmftd r\y thtm 1 f 

ta h h I d tl d t ns 

Ijttlt 1 mddtl rat N t 

moi 1 tl t botl as t f d f w 11 f 

tl Id t t th t rs h J th m 1 

1 he t t d 

1 A ust 1836 CT mVkh klldh m 

t be tl ( wl w d tl f was 

tl^ 1 h f 1 p t! 1 Tl d h h d 

•i II -1 h t d uld h w d d hea f 

d Th fr, w th t J d J y w 1 

m Jy b t h d {be Am SI j p 1 ) 

V d bj \ j, ~U WW A J f 
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couiitj Misbiun who mutdtred thiee (f his own c! ildun 
soonet thanleaie tliem in slaven ittempted suiudo by 
cutting Lis own throat attempted to murder Lis master 
and actually murdired liis mi tress m the spring ot 18-18 
Peter WIS a Biptist pieachtr of considerable fcdcnt Hi, 
ttas taken from Kentucky to Terniesseo and from thoic to 
Missoun and was sneral times pr rai'sed his liberty bj hia 
master but the piomise was ne-icr fulbli(,d Piter ai d hia 
■wife agieed that it would he Letter for them ■\nA thtir 
thddren to be all killed than to be in slavery At b^d 
time, nhen seated at the fire when his wift jnd children 
were in bed he was musing on what Le should do His 
w fe isked htm il he ^ere iskep He answ red No I 
m njt asleep His wife said Take up Maik ind hy 
him upon the bed w th Eli and John an 1 1 aMi Flem w th 
mp -ind put the thildien iwaj [kjll them] hifore jou go 
yourself.' Peter said, 'You could not bear to see me kill 
the children V She answered, ' Yes I could ; and if I make 
any noise or say one word, you may blow me through. 
They will never he any sitisfaction to me any wij You 
will be dead, and they will be left here to suffir ff.r it At 
this Peter, leaving Flem the infant took up Miik a boy 
about three years of igt and after kissing hira huncd n 
razor in his neck, from the wound cf whith ifter some 
struggles, he died. He then took Eh and John thi, one 
eight and the other sit years of age both of whom pleaded 
for their lives. He told them thtt he himself was ^oing to 
die, and asked them if Ihe^ would not go with him Eh 
asked, 'Is ma going too?' His mother replied, 'Yes, ma 
and all are going.' The reply of the mother reconciled the 
children to their fate. The mother assisted in placing the 
two boys side by side, and in tying a bandage around their 
eyes. The father leveled a loaded gun at their heads, at 
the fire of which they both fell; hut not dying as soon 
as desired, ho afterward cut their throats. He attempted 
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then to destroy himself with a gun and razor, but failed in 
the attempt. lie next killed his mistress and attempted to 
kill his mast«r, on interfering with his attempts to kill him- 
self and children." (See the Funeral address of the Rev. 
Perry B. Marple, delivered on the occasion of the execution 
of Peter, at Dade Court-House, Mo., May 26, 1848, pp. 
28, octavo.) 

7 Slavery is a violation of the seventh c mmandment 
which IS Thou shalt not commit adulter^ 

Slavery places the slaves entrtlym the power of their 
mast rs to h sold and bought by new masters either in 
th r own noi{,hborhood or at a distance And every 
ftmilc slave is completeh in the power of her master of 
1 s sons his overs trs and his dnver or m si ort of any 
wilt'' nan The law does n t allow thi. female shve to 
f ffei resistance to a y wl te man undtr any c icumstanee' 
Besides female vufuc on the part of the *:lave is treated 
with ridicule in a sUve e mmunitj 

B) the separation of man and mfe marriage ties are 
c nstantlv sunderc 1 and new all ances are continually 
f rmcd The persons separated contra t new maniages 
and «o c mmit adulterv Whosoever shall put away his 
wife saving f>r the cause of fomicalion caii'^eth her tj 
commit adultery and whosoevei shall marry her that is 
dii reed committ«th adultery Matt v 32 On the part 
of the man there is separation from the former wife, and 
an adulterous connection with another, thus constituting 
twofold adulteiy. It is the same with the woman. Hence, 
there is a fourfold adultery. This takes place on every 
new severance and new marriage. Some men, by frequent 
separations, may have several living wives, and some women 
may have several living husbands. 

And when no separations may take place, as above, the 
power of white persons over the slaves places every col- 
ored female slave entirely under the power of the master. 
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h s Sins orerspcr or iny oth r white m^n Often too 
masters ore fatbprs of tl e coio ed tl Idren of the mother 
and dau£;liters or even of their own dau;;htejs Brothers 
often have foi bidden connection with their wn sisters t) 
say nothing ot fathers holding and selhng tht r own ihil 
dren as shies and brothers and sisters baling brothtrs 
and sisters for slaiea 

The wealth of some slare states arises pnncipally from 
shie breeding It is an object too to haie young slaves 
as h^ht coloied is possible be:,ause mttlalto slaves hung a 
higher price than Uack slaves ; hence, Ucentiousness in slave 
states becomes a protitable instead of an expensive sin, as it 
is under other forms of society. Kead the following i 

"A Valuable Slave. — A veiy beautiful girl, belonging 
to the estate of John French, a deceased garabler at New 
Orleans, was sold, a few days since, for the round sum of 
seven thousand dollars. An ugly-looking bachelor, named 
Gouch, a member of the council of one of the municipali- 
ties, was the purchaser. The Picayune says, that the girl 
was a brunette, remarkable for her beauty and intelligence; 
and that there was considerable contention who should be 
the purchaser. She was, however, persuaded to accept 
Gouch, he having made her princely promises." {New 
York Evening Sun.) 

Case of the Edmondson Sisters. — Those were destined 
for the New Orleans market, to be sold as mistresses there. 
Their price was two thousand, two hundred and fifty dol- 
lai-s, owing to their beauty and youth. After much effort, 
they were redeemed from a lift ol infimy by the bentio 
lence of the people of New 'i ork principallj Th^ ^irls 
were members of the Methodist Episcnpo! Church and 
were destined hy their owners for prostitution 

The process of amalgamation has ndi inced rapidly m 
the slave states, as white persona \r frequently the f ithers 
of the children. After a few gencrili ii m rt. it this 
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wicked course be pursued, the colored blood will geaerally 
disappear. 

The refusal of some conscientious persons to separate 
man and wife, and their laudable endeavors to repress the 
viciousnes- of slavery have presented feeble or rather 
po erless bi Tiers against tl e general t de of co Tupt on &o 
tint ts p ogress a on tl e ad ance rati e tl an on th 
decl ne Bes des though sucl masters s] Id be e r so 
tender of the r slaves dur ng the r 1 fet me yet when tl ey 
d e w tl out eman pat ng them they enta 1 hereditary bond 
at^e on tl em ind th r poster ty forev r with all th agijra 
V t nu r un stances of adultery wl ch necessa ly belongs 
to lavery 

8 Sla ery s a \ olat n of the eighth ommandment 
wl c! s Tho shalt not teal 

Accordmg to tl Larg r Cat cl sm of th \\ tn ns.ier 
d nc 1 se explanation of the I n an mandn ents. s 
pe 1 aps tl e most complete n the rid and wh cl tl e 
nterj r tat on of tl e decalogue 1 eld by all P e b> ten n 
Churches, the following views are given of theft, in defining 
what is enjoined and what is forbidden in the eighth com- 
mandment. Among the duties required are the following r 
"rendering to every man according to his due," Rom. siii, 
7; "restitution of goods unlawfully detained from theriglit 
owners thereof," Lev. vi, 4, 5. Among the sins forbidden 
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332 THE DECALOGUE AGAtNSI SLAVERY, 

Slaveholders, by St. Paul, (1 Tim. i, 0, 10,) are called 
mnti-s/^ahrs or in other words tlie stealers venders or 
holders of men is sUiea Knowing this that the iaw is 
not made for a n,l teous man but lor thi, hwless and diso 
bed ent for the untrodly and for sinners fur unholy and 
profine for muidercrs of fathers and murderers of moth 
cr for man slavers for ^vhoremon^jers for them that defile 
themselves with mankind for men stealers for liars, for 
perjuTtd persons and if then, be any other thing that is 
contrary to sound doctrme 

The Greek word avSpanaSustta — andrapodiiies — is from 
aripattoSor — andrapudtm^—a slai e and mri'/w toUatid mean 
ing tliL peri-on who standi oicr the cjnquered or subdued 
sh>c to ileal htm to lell htm or to hold htm, aa a sla^e 
R 'fhnp Ilorsley maintains that the word m the text means 
a person who deals in men — literally a slaie trader So 
also Dr Bloomfield And that man stealer at slave dealer 
m ^uilt and sin is sjnonymous with thief is plain from 
E\odus x\i 16 where the Ihief the vender oi the kilder 
of a stolen man is condemned as equilly guilty -uid to 
be punished with death equall} witlj him who murders a 
man or iiith him who striios or cursia his father or hia 
mother 

{1 ) Let us anahze the tnme of theft to discover where 
in its pnncipal p int of cnniinality consists The chiif 
cnmimhtv of steilng is not crnfined to the mere ict ot 
taLin^ the proptilj of mother which may be lanfullv 
done under peeuhir circumstancp's The crime tf thtft 
consists m taking that whieh the motal law recognizes as 
another S own ii thout that individual having forfeited it hj 
cnme or debt It amounts to tl c simo whether a person 
actuiUy take^ that whieh is another man s n^'ht or holds 
in his possession or uses what some othei person his taken 
The posseisioa not only does not justify the original theft 
or fraud but the prm ipal i,nmmdit\ hes m the possessiin 
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for he who possesses the stolen property prevents the true 
owner from enjoying it. 

The moral law makes no difference between the first act 
of tlieft and tlie willful possession of a stolen article, wliether 
of goods or persons. " He that stealeth a man and selleth 
him, or if he hn found in his hand, shall surely be put 
to death," Ex. ssi, 16. "Whoso is partner with a thief 
hat*th his own soul," Prov. xxit 24 "When thou siwest 
a thief, then thou consentedst with him Psilm 1 18 

On examining slavery, atcordmg ti the principle'; con 
iained in the eighth commandment we wdl find that it 
involves the breach of this commandment in tie m ■it 
palpable and direct manner \ccord n^ to the Larger 
Catechism it involves "theft, robbery, man-stealing, and 
ixiceiving any thing tliat is stolen;" or, which is the same, 
according to Sishop Hopkins, "theft is an unjust taking or 
keeping to ourselves what is lawfully another man's He 
is a thief who withholds what ought to be m his ntighboi s 
possession." 

(" ) M n are ineapible of becoming the goods and chat 

t 1 f tl h cause all men art, naturally fiee Thej 

n II mstinces natural!} and neeessaril> and 

1 tf II tl wncrs ot themselves and thtrcfore no 
m n an 11 1 d self nor can any man purchase a slave 
pt b} Bj t and fraudulent principles and acts 

rh d t ui 1 ed Judge Ghckstone long since pioved 
th p t m J be sei.n from the following extract from 
h C mm t (1 BUck Com 424 ) It is said sla\ery 

m y b by man's selling himself to another. It is 
tn m m J ell himself to work for another; but he 
an t II him If to be a slave, as above defined. Every 
sale implies an equivalent given to the seller, in lieu of what 
he transfers to the buyer; but what equivalent can he give 
for life and liberty? His property, likewise, with the very 
price which he seems to receive, devolves to his master, the 
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moment he becomes his slave. In this case, therefore, the 
buyer gives nothing. Of what validity, then, can a law be, 
which destroys the very principle on which all sales are 
founded ?" 

By the common law, if the con^deration of a contract 
fail, the contract is void Nm, were a man to sell himself 
for a slave, the consideration must fail; for the money or 
other consideration would as well as the slave himself, 
belong to the master only, and hence, such sales would be 
void, by common law, {X Black Com , 424,) because such 
rights are inalienable. All mvoluntary sales of men are 
simple acta of high-handed robbery, at common law; and 
such are all sales of slaves in the United Slates. 

(3.) Slaveholding is robbery. 

It is robbery, because it is an instance of fraud and vio- 
lence without the shadow of justice. It robs the slave of 
intellectual improvement and religious privileges, except at 
the discretion of his master. It robs him of his relatives 
and friends. It robs a man of his liberty, his wages, and 
the right of performing relative duties, both to God 

Slavery is an aggravation of the sin of robbery, far beyond 
any other species of robbery. If it be a crime deserving 
corporeal punishment to steal a part of a man's property, it 
must be a greater crime to steal it all, as slavery does. 
Other kinds of robbery commonly deprive a man only of his 
outward substance; but slavery robs him of his soul and 
body — his whole person, by converting the man into a chat- 
tel — a thing — a vendible article — putting him in the market 
for traffic. Common robbery is a mere transient act; but 
this is perpetual, or while the sufferer lives. As the slave- 
holder takes away the liberty of the slave and his labor 
without wages, he must be the worst of all robbers, as he 
by violence takes away soul, body, liberty, property, and all 
those rights of duty which the slave owes both to God and 
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man. A red livel older can 1 a e no n re „1 f o 1 on 
csty or good moral chara. t than tl e w or t a u dlers 



Record A^'T ^^ jL. ^BKS^ jjj Jii' e"?- -f -CV-i^^.^ ^ 

species of robberj It s as mucl worse tl an com n n 
robbery, as all tl e at iral ri^l ts put togetl er a c m r 
valuable than personal £,oods and cl ittels Conmon r b 
hery by the coa mon law s d hned th tikin^, of t,oodi 
and chattels from the per o of another bi/ p tl gh 
fear." (4 blaekstone a Com " 4 ) Sla erj s r bb ry 
of the higl est k nd for t takes fr m t victims all the r 
security, libert\ property and other r^hts Ij^ ttnffand 
keeping tke slaves fear At common law si el old r 
are criminals of d fierent Imds and n ar o s degre s 
Thousands of then a, e /el s dese ng of cap tal pun si 
ment, for the c mesof rape robbe j ma} hem and mu dcr 
committed on mnocent persons, as they are accessories to 
tliese crimes. (Vid. 4 Blackstone's Com., 195, 206, 210, 
etc.) 

(4 ) Slavery is theft. Tliere is certainly great relevaiicy 
in appljmg the terms thief, man-Healer, or kidnapper, to the 
holder of men as slaves. On the coast of Africa, men are 
made slaves by open robbery. In America they are en- 
slaved, or stolen away from, ilieir parents, by the arte of 
secrecy, though secrecy is not an essential element in the 
guilt of theft, it is an almost inseparable adjunct. And 
slaveholders attach the utmost importance to the secrecy 
with which they perpetiate the crime. They employ the 
most sleepless vigilance to keep the slaves i-piorant of 
tliuir rights, being persuaded that if the slaves were enlight- 
ened they could not bo retained in bondage. The very 
education of the slave consists principally in increasing his 
ignorance. Hundreds of thousands of the slaves drudge 
on (ill death, unconscious of their proper manhood, thus 
furnislung the most complete instance of man-stealing. 
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Their very mils are stolen. If the slaves could all know 
their own rights and powers, they woiild soon be relieved 
from slavery. 

It seems hard, too, we acknowledge, to call slaveholders 
by the names of thieves, robbers, and maa -stealers, espe- 
cially as many of them are enlightened and refined persons. 
We do not deny, indeed, that many slaveholders are enlight- 
ened, refined, or eien pious persons; but if they steal men, 
or hold and use the stolen men or infants, and possess the 
good qualities attributed to them, then they are simply 
enlightened, refined, and pious men-sfealers, A man's 
good character may come in as probable evidence against 
a charge of crime while the fact is in doubt, but after the 
fact is demonstrated or confessed, the ai^ument of good 
character is too late. The fact of slaveholding is here con- 
fessed, and this points out tbe thief or man-stcaler. And 
Tvhile men hold slaves as properly, no other terms will as 
well express their real character as vuirt-stealcr, Ihirf. slave- 
holder, slave-dealer, or the like. And such are the very 
words wliich tlie Holy Gliost employs in both the Old and 
Wew Testaments, lo designate the true character of him 
who mates merchandise of men, whether as the original 
thief, the vender, buyer, or retainer of the stolen man. 

He that by the act of anotJier, whether of an indtridual 
or a legislature, becomes the legal possessor of a slave, and 
retains him as stolen property, mth the intention now of 
restoring him to his liberty, and then carrying out this 
holy purpose, is not chargeable as a thief; any moi'e than 
tlio man is who receives the stolen horse, and retains hira, 
not as his own, but in safe-keeping till he can put the proper 
owner in possession of him. 

Can any slave conclude in his mind differently from 
the following, from the Life of William Brown, p. 13, ut- 
tered by himself, on commencing his narrative ; " I was 
boi-ii in Lo.\ington, Kcntiicliy. The man who stole me as 
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SOON- AS I WAS BORN, recorded the birth of all the infants, 
whom he claimed to he born as his property, in a bouk 
which he kept for that purpose." 

We know that slaveholders are very much displeased to 
be called by the names, by whicii holy Scripture designates 
them, such as thieves, man-steaUrs, etc. If so, then let 
them take the only remedy for the disgrace, which was 
given by an apostle; "Let him that stole steal no more, 
but rather let liim labor," etc. Let the slaveholder set the 
slave free, and betake himself to honest labor ; and tlicn no 
one will call him by these names, as they would then mean 
just nothing. 

(5.) SkvehoMing m Scnpture, is expiessly called theft: 
"And [they] sold Joseph to the Ishmaehtes for twenty 
pieces of silver; and thev brought Joseph mto Egypt," 
Gen. xxxvii, 28. ' For indeed I was stolen aw ly out of 
the land of the Hebrew Gen si lo Tliese two pas- 
sages collated show that slavery is theft and he that sells or 
luys one man from a third person is a tJiitf 

Agaip : "If a man be found stealing any of his brethren 
of the children of Israel, and maketh merchandise of him, 
or selleth him, then that thief shall die, and thou shalt put 
away evil from among thee," Deut. xxsiv, 7. Here, he 
who steals, makes merchandise of, or sells a man, is ex- 
pressly called a tuief, 

(6.) Holy Scripture places equally in the same genera! 
class of criminals, all wljo steal, sell, ^rcliase, or hold us <• 
slave, a human being. 

"He that stealeth a man and selleth him, or if lie be 
found in his hand, he shall surely bo put to death," Ex. 
xxi, IC. Here death, the highest punishment, is awarded 
against the person who held the stolen man, as well as 
against him who originally stole him, ov subsequently 
bought or sold liini. 

The fullowiiig is the excellent comment of Jai'ohi, the 
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distinguished Jewish commentator, on this passage : "Using 
a man against his will, as a servant hwfully purchased 
yea, though he should use his aemtcs e*er so litlle only 
to the value of a farthing, or u c but h s arm to lean on to 
support him, if he be porced so lo act as a servant the 
person compelling him but once to do so shall die as a 
THIEF, whether he has sold him or not 

The admirable note on the one hundred and forty second 
question of tlie Larger Catechism of the Presbjtenan 
Church, was inserted by authonty of the Geni,ral Assem 
bly in 1794, by their committee Dr A Green John B 
Smith, James Boyd, Wm. M. Tennont N Irnm and An 
drew Hunter. Tlie note is as ju!,t and pbil logical non as it 
was when inserted, althongh the slaseholders could not 
endure it, and, therefore, procured its rejection 1 Tim i 
10. The law is made for ntan-stealei-s This ciime among 
the Jews, exposed the perpetratois ff it fo capital punish 
ment, (Ex. xsi, 16,) and the apostle classes them wilh sin 
ners of the first rank. The word he uses m its on nnal 
import, comprehends all who are concerned m bnnging any 
of the human race into slavery or retamms titem in it 
Hommum fures qui servos vel hheros ahdmunt rettnent ten 
dunt, vel emunt. Stealers of men aie all those who brin^ 
oir slaves or freemen, and keep, sell or buy them To steal 
a man, says Grolius, is the highest kmd of thtft In otJier 
instances we only steal human property; but when we sleal 
or retain men in slavery, we seize those who, m common 
with ourselves, are constituted, by the original grant, lord''* 
of the earth. (Genesis i, ^8. Vide Poll fejnopsim m 
loco.") 

(7.) Tlio Mosaic law on man-stealing (Ex xxi, 10,) la 
recognized and rosanctioned in the New Testament by St 
Paul: "The law is not made for the righteous mm, but for 
mcn-stenlers," I Tim. i, 0, 10. There is no moio innocent 
way of making slaves, than by stealing ftcc peisoiis for this 
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purpose. Hence, the law against slavery forbids alike every 
other method of mating slaves of innocent persons. If 
men were held under the Mosaic law as property, or slaves, 
why was not the stealing of a slave punished by obliging 
the thief to restore four or more slaves? The truth is, 
slave-stealing was not known to the Mosaic law, because 
slaveholding was by that law a capital crime. The servitude 
under the law was a voluntary one on the part of the 
servant, and a requited sen-ice on the part of the master. 
Those who were bought, whether Jews or heathen, were 
bought of themselves; and what they sold was not the 
ownership of themselves and their posterity forever, but of 
tlieir own labor, for a longer or shorter time ; and the 
longest time the law allowed was forty-nine years. 

(8.) Slaverj' is a breach of the eighth commandment, ac- 
cording to the best interpreters ; and we know of none 
better than those whom we have already selected— Bishop 
Hopkins, and the Westminster Assembly. 

Bishop Hopkins, in his esposition, (p. CS,) says: "Tlieft 
IS an unjust taking or keeping to ourselves what is lawfully 
imother man's. He is a thief who withliolds what ought to 
be in his neighbor's possession, as well as be who takes from 
him wliat Le hath foi-merly possessed." Now slavery takes 
from a man what is justly his own, as his body, his labor, 
lib^i'ty, etc. It is therefore theft; and as the slaveholder 
withholds what ought to be in his neighbor's possession, he 
is therefore, in the eye of this commandment, a iJikf. 

" Ti;e highest [kind of theft] is committed against God by 
saenlege Now sacnle^^e n ahenatmg from God whatsoever 
he has ippropna ed to himself or dedicated to his honor 
and senite (p 71) Now slaveiy has ihtnattd from 
God his sovereign control oier lis CKatur^ tl erefoit 
sluerj IS sacrilege 

Onf Lnd of theft is oppres';io\ md imr i oniole 
eiiaiun nd tl s fspecnllj i tl e m of sup n is t i ard 
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their inferiors, taking advantage eitlier of their wealiness or 
their necessity, to impose unequal conditions upon tliem, mid 
such as tiiey can not bear without their detriment or ruin, 
contrary lo that law which God gave liis people." (Lev. 
sxv, 14 ; Hopkins, p. T2.) The application of the above to 
slavery is easy. 

(9.) Indeed, the great wickedness of holding property in 
man is so manifest, that God punished either tlie stealing, 
or trading, or holding man as property, with a rigor beyond 
that of any other kind of theft. Death was the punishment 
for st«aling a man, or for dealing in the stolen property, 
either as a seller, a purchaser, or a holder. Tlie simple 
ground, therefore, on whicli slavery is to be placed, is, that 
it is, of itself, a crime of the greatest enormity, besides the 
parent of innumerable other crimes. It is an outrage on 
every principle of humanity and justice, and a flagrant 
violation of tlie spirit and precepts of Christianity. There- 
fore, nothing remains to be done by a Christian government, 
but to pronounce its immediate and utter extinction, accom- 
panying the measure with wise and just precautions. 

(10.) Some examples, or cases, of actual theft might be 
given, to show how deeply slavery is involved in theft and 
robbery. 

We quote the following from the "Kcport on the Free 
People of Color of Ohio," as a specimen of kidnapping, 
very common among slaveholders. It is copied in the Anti- 
siavery Record, vol. iii, p. 76. 

" Mary Brown, another colored girl who was kidnapped in 
1830, was the daughter of free parents in Washington City. 
She lived with her parents till the death of her mother ; she 
was then seized and sold. Tlie following are the facts aa 
she stated them. One day when near the Potomac bridge, 
Mr. Humphreys, the sheriff, overtook her, and told her that 
she must go with him. She inquired of him, what for? 
He made no reply, but told her to come along, lie took 
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her imnitdiatelj to i flv-e auction Mary told Mi Hum 
phreys that sLt, was free but he tontradicted her and the 
sale wtnt on Ihi, auctioneer soon found i purchaser dnd 
struck htr off for three hundred and fifty dollar's Her 
ma'itpr T\as a Missi>i ippi trader and she wis immLdiitely 
talven to the ja 1 Att(.r a ftw houra Miry wts handcufFtd 
chained to i mm sla\e ind started in a drore of about 
foity fir tew Orleiii'* Her handcuffs mido her wrists 
swell so that thej were obliged to tale them of! at nit,ht 
and put fetters on her ankles In the momin!^ her hind 
cuffs werP aijiin put on Thus thty truekd for two weeii 
wading mors and nh ppfd up all d-iy aid beaten at niifht 
if thiy did not get theu distance Mirj says tbit she 
Irequently waded rivers in her chains, with water up to her 
waist. It was in October, and the weather cold and frosty. 
After traveling thus twelve or fifteen days, her arms and 
ankles became so swollen that she felt that she could go no 
farther. Blisters would form on her feet as large as dollars, 
which at night she would have to open, while all day the 
shackles would cut into her lacerated wrists. They had no 
beds, and usually slept m bams, or out on tlie naked ground ; 
was in such misery when she lay down that she could only 
lie and cry all night. Still they drove them on for another 
week. Her spirits became so depressed, and she grieved so 
much about leaiing her friends, tliat she could not eat, and 
every time the trader caught her cr}'ing, he would boat her, 
accompanying it with dreadful curses. The trader would 
whip and curse any of them whom he found praying. One 
evening lie caught one of the men at prayer; he took him, 
lashed him down to a parcel of rails, and beat him dread- 
fully. He told Mary that if he caught her praying he 
would give her hell ! (Mary was a member of the Methodist 
Church in Washington.) There were a number of pious 
people in the company, and at night, when tlie driver found 
them melancholy, and disposed to pray, he would have a 
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fiddle brought, and make them dance in their chains. It 
mattered not how sad or weary they wore, he would whip 
them tin they would do it, 

" Mary at length became so weak that she could travel no 
further. Her feeble frame was exhausted and sunk beneath 
her accumulated sufferings. She was seized with a buminsv 
fe*er, and the trader, fearing he should lose her, carried her 
the remainder of the way in a wacon, 

" When tliey arrived at Natchez, they were all offered for 
sale, and as Mary was still sick, she begged that she might 
be sold to a kind master.. She would sometimes make this 
request in presence of purchasers, but was always insulted 
for it, ajid after they were gone the trader would punish her 
for such presumption. On one occasion he lied lier up by 
Iter hands, so that she could only touch the end of her toes 
to the floor. Tiiis ivas soon after breakfast ; he kept her 
thus suspended, whipping her at intervals through the day ; 
at evening he took her down. She was so much bruised, 
that she could not lie down for more than a week afterward. 
He often beat and choked lier for another purpose, till she 
was obliged to yield to bis desires, 

'■ She was at length sold to a wealthy man of Vicksburg, 
at four hundi-ed and fifty dollars, for a liouse servant. But 
he had another object in view. He compelled her to gratify 
his licentious passions, and had children by her. This was 
the occasion of so much difficulty between him and his 
wife, that he has now sent her up to Cincinnati to be free," 

0, Slaveholding is contrary to the ninth commandraenlr, 
which says : " Thou sbalt not bear false witness against thy 
neighbor." Tliis commandment requires tlie miiintaining of 
truth between man and man. But slaveholding prevents the 
slaves from bearing tcslimoiiy before any court in tlieir own 
defense, or in the cause of any other person, in clearing the 
innocent or condemning the guilty. 

10. Slavery is contrary to the tenth commandment, which 
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sfijs, "Thou sliiiJt not covet." By the law of God, every 
person, under God, is his own owner; the owner of his 
body, limbs, and faculties; the owner of his own time, 
industry, strength, and still; the owner of his wife and 
children ■ the owner of his own ri^rht^ his security his 
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CHAPTER V. 

SLAVERY CONTRARY TO THE SPIRIT OP 

The principles, claims, and legal practice of slavery, are 
antagonistic to the principles, dispositions, claims, and prac- 
tices of pure Christianity. In the support of this, we fur- 
nish tiie following: 

1. The right, such as the master claims over the slave, is 
never acknowledged in the word of God, No such right is 
recognized by the Mosaic institutions, so that the master, 
without the consent of the servant, could esact services from 
him, prevent him from marriage, break up his family by 
sale, etc. 

la the New Testament servants arc exhorted to obey 
their masters. (Eph. vi, 5-8; Col, iii, 22-24 ; 1 T^m. vi, 1 ; 
Tit. ii, 9. 10 ; 1 Pot. ii, 18-25.) The reasons for obedience 
are such as these: that servants may please God; that they 
may receive from him the reward of the inheritance ; that 
the name of God and his doctrine may not be blasphemed; 
that they may adorn the doctrine of God, their Savior, in 
al! thin^ ; that they may imitate the patience of Christ, etc. 
In no place is the master's right of property in them 
adduced as a reason for the obedience of a slave. Nor is 
tlie obedience of a slave enjoined on any of those who are 
called servants. "Wliere are such rights recognized as to 
sdl a fellow-man; to buy him from another; to use or treat 
him as an article of merchandise ; to rob him of his children, 
his wife, and all liis goods ; to prevent him from worehiping 
God, improving his mind? Tliese assumed rights of the 
slaveholders are sought in vain from the beginning of the 
Old Testament to the conclusion of the new. 

2. The absolute power of the master is utterly repugnant 
to tlie spirit of Christianity. That one man should bt tlic 
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absolute proprietor of Lis fellow, and the arbiter of his des- 
tinies, not only to shut liim out from the enjovnient of all 
tht Hessin^s of Pro\idenci but from the hij,her blcssm^b 
of Chn tian hght and knowledge so as almost to de troy 
Lih mora! rcponsil il tj — the attnbute which di tinj,uK.h(,& 
m n from the bratp whiLe it allies him to God — is le 
I ynant t Chriafianity Is it p ssible tl at a =hie under 
the despotic iiithority of his master should be i mor llj 
responbible being in the same sense in which wl lu 
responsible beings' Will anj one d nj that it is tepugnant 
to Christianity, that one human being, at the will of a 
fellow-man, should be liable to have all the finest feelings of 
his heart outraged, without the probability of redress; 
that he should be liable to be torn and forever separated 
from the society of iiis wife and children ; that he should be 
liable to have his body lacerated with the bloody scourge, 
without daring to utter the slightest murmur or complaint, 
on account of the barbarous infliction ? 

It makes very little difference, in estimating the evil of 
slavery, that there may be many slaveholders who are mild 
and merciful masters, who have the interests of the slaves 
at heart, and arc anidous to ameliorate their condition. All 
this can not rectify the incurable evils of the system ; these 
are bejond the le-ich of individual benevolence. But, after 
asctibm^j all that cin be ascribed to humane, pious, and 
religious indmduals it is impossible to contemplate, without 
indignition, a system bj which the subjects of it may be 
remeddi-sslj niongcd m ciery way in which it is possible 
for one man to wrong his fellow; and may be made to 
sustain, in addition to all the numberless vexations, and 
namtless aggravations which the details of every day may 
bnng with it mjunes of the severest and most lasting kinds, 
without the hope or possibility of redress. 

3 &hiery ind the Ii<jht diffused by Christianity are 
directly at variance. On this point wc quote tlie admirable 
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speech of Rev. Richard Watson, delivered April 23, 183], 
in Exeter Hall, London, as follows : 

"It lias been said that Christian instruction should be 
employed, in order to ^^repare tJie slaves for the enjm/ment of 
freedom, after some very long period has elapsed. Now, in 
his {Mr. Watson's) opinion, it was impossible to spread 
Christianity through the mass of the slave population so long 
as it coiitimies in slavery. Christianity had indeed had some 
noble triumphs in the West Indies, but few, comparatively, 
among field negroes; and this was the great objection to 
the system. Legislators might give them Sabbaths, but 
they would be robbed of them practically, for tlicre was a 
power in every planter greater than the power of the British 
government itself. Christian zeal might multiply mission- 
aries, and yet none of these missionaries couid enter an 
estate without leave from the owner to instruct his slaves ; 
the consequence was that a variety of obstacles wore con- 
tinually thrown in the way of the diffusion of Christianity 
throughout the population at large. Cut even if it were 
possible to extend Christianity throughout the mass of the 
population, those persons who imagined that it would make 
the slaves quiet and content with slavery were greatly mis- 
taken. [Hear, hear.] Cliristianity would make better ser- 
vants, but worse slams. It creates honesty, industry, and 
conscientiousness; but it can not create them without the 
love of freedom. Slavery was felt to be an evil most 
deeply by the man who had been brought under the in- 
fluence of Cliristianity. [Cheers.] By religion the mind 
becomes enlightened, the sensibilities acute and tender, and 
the social relations more united and strengthened. Would a 
Christian father then endure it as well as a Pagan father, 
that his children shoidd be separated from him ; that his 
daughters, whom he had educated in virtue, should be 
subdued for pollution by tfie influence of the wliip, a thing 
most general tli rough out the slave colonies ; and if the whip 
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deeper — to separate the marriage ties? Was it possible 
tLat Christianity should teach a man to tolerate such things 
as these? There was no libeL so gross, as that Christianity 
could be made the instrument of defending such an outrafe. 
Our religion was not a religion to teach slaves to kiss their 
chains, but a religion to teach freemen how to use their 
freedom." (See London Antislavery Reporter, vol iv 
p. 227.) 

i. Nothing can be more directly contrary to the whole 
tpirit of Christianity than the inhuman and horrible system 
of slavery. If one act of injustice, willfully coramitted, is 
inconsistent with the character of a Christian, what must 
be ten thousand such acts ? If one injured and oppressed 
fellow-creature cries against us for redress to the Fatlier of 
mercies, and cries not in vain, what will not the cries of 
thousands effect? If an occasional deed of cruelty, prompt- 
ed by passion, is a provocation, in the eyes of God, not to 
be overlooked, what must a cool, deliberate system of cru- 
elty be, in the estimation of God ? If crimes, affecting the 
health or property of another, be a breach of the Divine 
commandments, what must be the injuries affecting the 
liberty, the whole future well-being, the family, the children 
of hundreds of thousands of innocent men, women, and 
children consigned to hopeless slavery ? 

S. The dispositions and feelings enjoined on Christians, 
and esercised by them, are at variance with slavery. 

Christians were commanded thus: "Love not the world, 
neither the things that are in the world. If any man love 
the world, the love of the Father is not in him," 1 John ii, 
io; " Ye adulterers and adulteresses, know ye not that the 
friendship of the world is enmity with God ? whosoever, 
therefore, will be a friend of the world is the enemy of 
God," James iv, 4. Hence, those who had pnsscs-ions 
sold them, and divided their proceeds, ■■ as every m.m liad 
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need," Acts ii, 44, 45. TJiose wlio had practiced unlawful 
acts forsook them, at a great pecuniary sacrifice. (Acts sis, 
18-20.) Hence, this benevolence utterly forbids oppression, 
in every form, and of course the oppressions of slavery. 

Besides, there always was, and slJU is, the leveling spirit 
in Christianity. Christiana were baptized into one, homo- 
geneous body. (1 Cor. xii, 12, 13.) Inyidious distinctions 
were abolished by the Gospel, As many as were baptized 
into Christ became the fioujioi — servants — not slaves of God. 
There was neither Jew nor Greek, bond nor free among 
them. These and other distinctions of the same kind were 
merged into the comprehensive relations of Christians. 
(Gal. iii, 20-28.) Hence, it is beautifully said by the apos- 
tle, "Let the brother of low degree rejoice in that he is 
exalted, but the rich in that he is made low," James i, 0, 10. 

0. Indeed, the very principles of Christ's kingdom arc op- 
posed to slavery. (Matt, xx, 25-28.) The principle of the 
kingdom is benevolence. The subjects are required to serve 
each other according to their respective abilities and neces- 
sities. All despotic domination is forbidden in Christianity. 
And all relations not consistent with this Christian rule are 
forbidden: "It shall not be so among you." It were easy 
to show that the leading principles inculcated in the above 
jtassage, and others like it, are in direct opposition to slavery. 

7. Hence, the Irothtrhood of Ohristjanity is at variance 
with slavery. All Christians were to be regarded as breth- 
ren,. " One is your master, [zoflijyijrijs — leader,'] and all ye 
are brethren," Matt, xxiii, 8. This is the uniform lan- 
guage of the New Testament. There is nothing to hinder its 
proper use when the rich address the poor, or princes their 
subjects, or preachers their people; but there is much to 
prevent its use when applied by masters to their slai'es, or 
of slaves to their masters. To apply the terms brethren 
and sisteis to those who are slaves is n departure from all 
just language. 
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Thf C1SP of Demann will c\emp]ifj tin It w is f und 
in that ishnd tint the pto^^ress ot Christnnitj wai likely 
to become daBgerou-, lo the slaio systtm and therefore it 
became a senous object net to eitinguish &Uver\ but to 
e\pel Chnstiatiity In 1808 thu Kojal Demarara Gazette 
promulgated this doctruie He that chooses to make 
slaves Chnstians let him gne tli m fheir liberty Whtt 
will be th c nsequence when to that clas,s of men is gn n 
the titl of beIo\ed brethren which actually is done' 
Assembling nejtroet, in places of pullit wor&hip gives a 
momentary feeling of independeniL both of thinking and 
actin-r and hy fiequtnt meetings f this kind a spirit of 
r niik is generated n ither of whioh arc sensatons at all 
ptoper t be excited in the minds of slaies Again m 
I'* 3 the same paper says To addtess a promi cuous 
audience of bhclt or Lolom d people bond and fret b} the 
ende inn^ appellation of my brethren and sisters is nl at 
cnn no ivhere be heard but in Providence Chipel Can 

you make your negroes Chnstians and use thi, words deii 
brother' or 'sister' to those you hold in bondage? They 
would conceive themselves, by possibility, put on a level 
with yourselves, and the chains of slavery would be 
broken," It is not to bo iufened, however, that Demarara 
formally abandoned Christianity; for tlicy only rejected 
that kind of Christianity which came in opposition to sla- 
very. In 1096 Jamaica passed an act in which it was de- 
claimed that every slave should be educated and instructed 
in the Christian religion. In 1831 they renewed that aot. 
Yet they confessed that, for over a hundred years together, 
notfiing efficient was done to promote Christianity; for they 
found that the true brolJierhoocl of Christianity would, in 
the end, ruin their slavery. 

8. Slavery will not admit of prayer for its support; 
therefore, it must be sinful. 

Prayer is offering up our desires to God, for things agree- 
30 
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alle to Ills will in the mme of Christ with thankful ac 
knowledgment of 1 is m rcics The th n^"! asked in prayer 
should m their nature le lawful But the e is no precept 
in the mora! hn that will matt it lawful to steal the prop 
erty of anoll er or rob him of I s poss ssions But the 
lib rt\ tie Ubor the wife tiie children aie hi& property 
It V lid be hlasphemj to suppose there cjuld be d piom 
ise in God a word that would sPoure his blessin^ to ai-ts of 
theft and robbery Tleie is therefote not a promise in 
tl e Bible for a 'slaveholder to plead upon for strength and 
grace to assist him in tl e practices of slaiehjJdng such 
as stealin^ men women and chddren — purchasing stock 
negroes — sellin^ eft surplus ones to the druers — disti bu 
tin^j families bv will amon^ heirs — whippng the disobedi 
ent — transpartng by private sales tht, refractory — bepara 
tn^ the mairicd etc 

It would be difticult indeed to C id many examples of 
persons delberately prajing t) God for Chnsts site to 
assist them in forcibly rtstrainin^ tht,ir neighbors from 
enjojing freedom ind to enable them to exact their labor 
■without w^es btill minj cases might be given in which 
icligious de\ ti ns mi^^ht be connected with the cruelcst 
treatment toward slaves 

But if sh\cii Iding be right and therefore a duty the 
mister n bound to prij to God for gnce and wisdom to 
enable him to fulfaU h s duty according to the true nature 
and tendency of the prictice 

We hail m our leading selected several prayers de 
YOutJy offered up t G d in bihali of tht, slaie some of 
■which we will transcribe for the benefit erf' tl c who may 
be disposed to pray for the liberation of those in bondage. 
The toUowmg is the devout prayer of the E«v. John Wes- 
ley, found in the conclusion of his "Thoughts on Slavery," 
■which irere published in I'l'li : 

"0, thou God of love! thou who art loving to every 
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man, and whose mercies arc over all thy works ! thou who 
art the Father of the spirits of all flesh, and wlio art rich in 
mercy to all! thou who hast made of one blood all the 
nations upon earth ! have compassion upon these outcasts of 
men, who are trodden down as dung upon the earth ! Arise, 
and help those that have no helper! whose blood is spilt 
upon the ground like water ! Are these, also, not the works 
of thme own hands? the purchase of thy Son's blood? 
Stir them up to cry to thee, in the knd of their captiv- 
ity; and let their complaint come up before thcel Let it 
enter into thy ears ! Make even those that lead them away 
captive to pity them, and turn their captivity as the rivers 
in the south ! 0, burst thou all their chains in sunder, more 
especially tlie chains of their sins! Savior of all, make 
them free, that they may be free indeed ! 
The servile progeny of Ham 

Seize, as the purchase of thj blood 1 
Let all llie heathens know tliy name, 

From idols to the living God I 
The dark Americans convert, 
And shine in every Pagan's hearti" 

(Wesley's Works, vol. vi, p. 293.) 
The Rev. Jaraes O'Kellcy, in his "Essay on Negro Sla- 
veiy," published in Philadelphia, 1189, devoutly concludes 
his Essay as follows : 

"O, dear Jesus! let beams dart from thy benevolent eyes 
into the hearts of our countrymen, and soften their spirits! 
Disperse, dispel the thick, gloomy cloud of errors, lest all 
innocent blood of those people fall from first to last upon 
this generation! We are pained at small matters. We 
strain at gnats, while camels choke us not." 

The Rev. Daniel Wilson, vicar of Islington, in a sermon 
preached October 31, 1830, on slavery, concludes with the 
following prayer: 

"And do thoti be pleased, O, God of mercy! to look 
upon us as a nation I Do thou move the hearts of the people 
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as the heart of one man ! Do thou touch its with com- 
punction! Do thou permit us to repair this mighty injus- 
tice, before thou smitest us for our refusal to do so ! Do 
thou permit and enahlo us to break the chains of our bond- 
age, ere thou burst them in thine indignation! Do thou 
assist us to rise abore all difficulties, and to resist all temp- 
tations to delay, and to sot a pattern of justice, at length, 
to that world which we have been injuring by our example 
of selfishness and cruelty! Do thou enable us to make 
what compensation we can to the oppressed negro race, for 
the long wrongs we have done them! 

"Suficr us not to go on in our provocations of thy Divine 
majesty ! Give lis not over, as thou justly mightest, to 
hardness of heart! Let us not refuse, like Pharaoh of old, 
to let the people go, till thy vengeance is uplifted against 
us — till thou sendest confusion into our councils, a hliglit 
upon all our prosperity, war in our borders, nun in our 
national concerns, despair and deatii in our land ! 

"Let us yet — 0, let us, by thy mercy, be still the people 
of thy pasture! Let truth and righteousness abound 
among us! Let us set the captives free, and nohly trust 
to thee, in following the path of duty. Let thy Gospel 
yet flourisli among us ! Let our Church enjoy thy benedic- 
tion! Let our nation be still the glory of the reformed 
countries — the herald of liberty, and peace, and social 
order, and religion to the neighboring states — the messenger 
of grace to the Jew and Gentile — the dispenser of happi- 
ness and salvation to mankind ! And then to thy name, tby 
mercy, thy long-suffering, thy power, thy grace, shall be 
the praise forever and ever, through Jesus Christ our 

The Rev. Joseph Ivimty in a lecture on shv ry delivered 
April 17, 1832, concludta with the kllowmg prayer: 

"Merciful Father of the human race' t! ou sittost upon 
thy throne, judging rij3,ht' thj w ij s m the sua, and tliy 
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of the earth are full of the habitations of cruelty. 0, let 

not the oppressed return ashamed ! Let the poor and needy 

praise thy name. Arise, Lord, plead thine own cause. 

Remember how the foolish man rcproveth thee daily. O 

that the Father of the universe may, in compassion, arise 

and set the enslaved negro free!" 

We sometimes sing a hymn, in wliicJi there is this ex- 
pressive verse : 

" Let the Indian — let the negro 

Let tlie rude barbarian seo 
Tbat divine and glorious oonqueet. 
Once obtained on Calvary; 

And redemption 
F eeh pu cl ase 1 w n th dav 
\s 1 e anple of the opposition between 1 tr> and 
prajei le maj quote th case of thL Eev Mr Bnsbin 
who waa banished South Carolina for praymg for liberty 
and cmai cipating his ski ta The Charieston Mercury thus 
rtcoids the proi eedmgs of t meeting held at LawtonMlle 
Feb 8 1848 lespecting Mr Brisbane 

About four jeirs sm<,e he visited this section of c un 
tn <ind iftei hs tetum north ^ave a garbled and fal e 
sttemert fU jour hnie ndei iin, t make cap tal 
30* 
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